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“Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, hut detractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 
Hast rear’d God’s trophies, and his work pursued ; 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureat wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war: new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose Gospel is their maw." 
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CHAPTER I. 
pears* 

LIVER CROMWELL was born at Plunting- 
^ don, on the 25tli of Aprn, 1599. His father, 

Ivohert Cromwell, was a country gentleman of 
moderate means, the third son of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, of Hinchinbrook House, near Hunting- 
don. His mother’s maiden name was Steward, 
and her family was by remote descent connected 
with the blood royal of Scotland and England. 
The original name of the Cromwell family was 
Williams, of Glamorganshire. They were of the 
same kin with that other Cromwell, Earl of Essex 
the “ Mauler of Monks,” who spent his life in thel 
service of Henry VIIL, and lost his head as a 
return. Eichard Williams, great-grandfather of I 
Oliver Cromwell, was a near relative and de- 
pendent of the Earl of Essex, whose family name 
Cromwell he assumed, and by whose favour he 
was enriched with the spoils of the monasteries. 
The Cromwells were in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. possessed of large estates in the 
counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge. The 
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first member of the family who obtained notice 
at Court was this Eichard, who jousted before 
Henry VIII. at Westminster, and received as his 
guerdon a diamond ring from the King’s hand, 
with the words, “Formerly thou wast my Dick, 
but hereafter thou shalt be my diamond.” Sir 
Eichard’s son Henry was called, from his splendid 
way of living, “ the Golden Knight.” He rebuilt 
or enlarged the old monastic house of Hinchin- 
brook, and was succeeded by his son. Sir OEver 
(eldest brother of Eobert, the Protector’s father), 
who soon after his father’s death entertained 
James 1. for three days on his coming into Eng- 
land with magnificent hospitality and presents, 
with such honour indeed that James on leaving 
Hinchidbrook said, “ Marry, mon, thou hast treated 
me better than ony one since I left Edinburgh,” 
and created him a Knight of the Bath at his 
coronation. 

It was on this occasion (it is probable) that the 
Ettle OEver, a boy of four years old, first saw 
Charles I, then Duke of York, a rickety, weak- 
legged, stammering cMld, a year younger than 
himself. Tradition says that' the boys played 
together, and that their play ended in strife, and 
a bloody nose to “Baby Charles.” Other tradi^ 
tions tell us (what is not difiacult to believe) that 
he was a violent-tempered, unruly child, domineer-; 
ing over his playfellows, and causing trouble to Ms 
elders j not the only naughty boy who has grown 
up to be a great man. 
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His father, Eobert Cromwell, lived in a house 
in Huntingdon town, the former occupier of which 
had exercised the trade of a ‘brewer. This appears 
to be the probable foundation of the story current 
during Oliver’s lifetime, that he himself^ as well 
as his father, was a brewer at Huntingdon. The 
Cromwells were among the first gentry of the 
county, connected with other families of the 
landed gentry settled in Huntingdonshire and 
the neighbouring counties — Whalleys, Hampdens,.^^ 
Barringtons, and others. Eobert Cromwell lived, 
as a younger son, almost under the shadow of the 
family house of Hinchin brook ; but his profession 
was that of other gentlemen of his standing, | 
connected with land, not with trade. He sat in i 
Parliament, and did such local business as came I 
to his hand, living “a modest and manful life in i 
his station there.” ’ ! 

At Huntingdon Oliver’s boyhood was spent, | 
except for occasional visits to the houses of his 
relations at Eamsey, Ely, and elsewhere, according I 
to the grave and hospitable manner of the time. J 
His father sent him to the Tree School of Hunting- | 
don, the master of which was Doctor Thomas Beard, 
a Puritan divine, and a man of some learning and 
ability. Oliver is said to have been a careless 
and irregular scholar, but a hard student when it | 
suited his humour. A story is told connected 
with this time, which, whether true or false, is too 1 
striking to be omitted. The scholarl of the Free | 
School acted, as was the custom, a comedy called | 
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Lingiia; or, The Combat of the Tongue and the 

Fim Senses. The part which fell to Cromwell 

was that of Tactus, who in the play is made to 

stumble at a robe and crown set in his way. He 

takes up the crown and sets it on his own head 

with the words — 

« 

“ How gallantly it fits me ! sure the knave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet. 

They lie, that say complexions cannot change : 

My blood ’s ennobled, and I am transformed 
Into the sacred temper of a king.” 

A dream or vision is also recorded of a 
mysterious personage, who foretold to the hoy 
that he should he the greatest man in England; 
and although such stories may seem to fit with 
too easy a coincidence into the life which followed, 
it is not unlikely that the moody boy aygurpd 
greatness from such indications as well as from 
the genius within him. 

The first authentic fact in Oliver’s life is his 
entrance as a fellow-commoner at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, the record of which is a t, i'll 
preserved, in the books of the College, and bears 
date April 23rd, 1616, the day (as it has been 
remarked) of Shakspere’s death. 

Sidney was a Puritan College. The two ‘Teamed 
and Protestant Foundations” were Sidney and Em- 
manuel, great nurseries of sectaries, or preservers 
of religion, as the one party or the other called 
them. Sir Symonds d’Ewes, the son of a Suffolk 
squire of Puritan opinions, who entered the 
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University about this time as a fellow-commoner 
of St. J ohn’s, gives a lively account of the state 
of Cambridge, and the common life of the under- 
graduates. We read in his diaries of careful 
studies in obsolete books, of immense length of 
sermons, religious meetings, long prayers, and 
written “ exercises ” of piety ; and, on the other 
hand, of “ much swearing, drinking, rioting, and 
hatred of all piety and virtue.” The religious 
tone of the University was, says d’Ewes, “free 
from all Anabaptist or Pelagian heresies,” and 
also from the “ idolatry” then brought into fashion 
by Laud and his party. With lights and shades 
somewhat stronger, life at the University bore 
much the same relation to English life in general 
as it does now. We know nothing of Cromwell’s 
life at the University. He did not take a degree, 
nor do we know what studies he pursued. There 
or at Huntingdon he learnt so much Latin as 
to be able in the days of his greatness to give, 
answer to an ambassador in that language ; and 
he learnt to value, as we know from his advice to 
his son in after years, the study of history, mathe- 
matics, and “ cosmography.” There is nothing to 
show that he was at any time of his life a 
reader of many books, or possessed of a high 
literary education ; and as far as his University 
life is concerned, the probability is, that he wasted 
his time in the company of other young gentle- 
men, preserving no more decorum than was 
expected from his station in society, and as a 
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member of a college professing religion beyond 
its neighbours: perhaps less, if half the stories 
told of his life be true. Oliver probably frequented 
bull-baiting, cock-fights, and dicing matches more 
than sermons and prayer-meetings ; but where all 
is uncertain, we can gather little more than a dim 
light from the slanders and scandals repeated of 
him many years after by those who hated alilie his 
person and his work. 

So many stories. are told that it. is likely there 
is truth in some of them ; but not one has suffi- 
cient evidence to be set down as a fact. Thus we 
are told that he was the terror of the tinkers and 
vagabonds, with whom he would play' quarter- 
staff ; that he would not pay his tavern scores, so 
that the ale-wives cried, “Here comes youno’ 
Cromwell; shut up the doors;” that he offended 
his uncle. Sir Oliver, by gross and unmannerly 
behaviour at some Hinchinbrook Christmas revels; 
and so forth. It may be set down to his credit' 
though on no better authority, that after he became 
a Puritan he repaid money which he had won at 
play. Whatever may have been the excesses of 
his youthful years- — and those recorded are rather 
instances of rusticity and rude horse -play than 
of debauchery— -the purity of his later life re- 
sembles the lighting up of the cresset of Henry V. 

“ The greater the sinner, the greater the saint,” 
is not always untrue. Cromwell never went 
halves in anything ; and it is hardly possible 
that a nature so storm-tossed as his, not yet 
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LONDON, 
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anchored to the Bible -rock to which his mature 
age held so firmly, should not have been driven 
about by many winds of opposing passions. One 
utterance of his own gives us nearly all that is 
certainly known of his way of life as a young 
man: ^'You know what my manner of life hath 
been. Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, and 
hated light 1 I was a chief — the chief of sinners. 
This is true : I hated godliness, and yet God had 
mercy on me.’’ But so said the straitest of Phari- 
sees — St. Paul, and so have said other saints who 
knew the deceitfulness of their own hearts, and 
felt how great a gulf separated their former life 
from that which they led as Christians. 

On leaving Cambridge, perhaps on account of 
his father’s death, June, 1617, Cromwell went up 
to London to study law. Of law he probably 
learned as much as a gentleman' need learn — not 
enough to practice, but enough to look after his 
own affairs, to value the law of England, to see its 
faults, and wish for their amendments. His legal 
studies, such as they were, did not last long ; and 
within three years after his removal from Cam- 
bridge we find him (August, 1620, mt. 21)'settled 
in his own county as a country gentleman, married, 
and attending to his farms, and such local business 
as came in his way. His marriage took place in 
St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, 22nd August, 
1620. His wife was Elizabeth Bourchier, daughter 
of Sir James Bourchier, a citizen of London, and 
owner of land near Eelsted, in Essex. Both his 
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wife and himself were connected with the Hamp- 
dens, of Hampden, people of high standing in 
Bucks, who are said to have helped to bring about 
the match. 

Here then, at all events,, ends the foolish record 
of youthful excesses, though the lying industry of 
his enemies carries the tale of them on through 
his middle life. He took his bride to Huntingdon, 
where his mother continued to. live in her son’s 
house. Here were born four sons and two 
daughters, Bridget and Elizabeth. The eldest 
son, Eobert, died at the age of eighteen, a boy of 
great promise, the child of his father’s prayers — 
eximie pius juvenis, Deum timens supra multos,” 
as his burial register tells us. It was of his death 
that Oliver on his death-bed said, “ It went to my 
heart like a dagger, indeed it did.” The second, 
Oliver, was killed in the war somewhere about 
the time his father fought at Marston Moor. The 
others were Eichard the Protector (born 1626), 
and Henry (born 1628), a man of energy and 
ability, who served the State well as Governor of 
Ireland. His other daughters, Mary and Frances, 
were born some years later. 

Cromwell changed his residence twice in these 
years, moving first to St. Ives, about 1631, where 
we find some trace of him, as paying, when 
summoned, his quota of ship-money, which his 
cousin, John Hampden, refused to pay, and thereby 
set alight a fire in England which did not soon 
burn out; and attending church at St. Ives, 
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where he might he seen listening to the vicar’s 
sermons “with a piece of red flannel round 
Ms neck, being subject to inflammation.” His 
second remove was to Ely, in 1636, on the death 
of his uncle, Sir Eobert Steward, who died in 
January of that year, leaving Oliver heir to the 
bulk of his property in that neighbourhood. 

Cromwell’s estate, after this accession of pro- 
perty, amounted to £400 or £500 a year, a 
sum eqmvalent to some £2,000 of our money. 
There were more gentlemen of moderate means 
living on their property then than now. From 
the great landowners down to the yeomen who 
farmed their own twenty, fifty, or a hundred acres 
of land, there was then a continued gradation of 
freeholders. Some, as CromweE himself, ranked 
high amongst the country gentry, transacted 
county business of the highest importance, and, 
if capable men, had their chance of being sent as 
Parhament men to Westminster. All made their 
home in the country, and seldom visited -London. 
Many of them then, as a hundred years later, were 
mere boors, who spent their days in hunting and 
cock-fighting, and their evenings in drinking and 
gaming. The accounts we have of Cromwell’s 
youth, if they are untrue of him in particular, 
give a true and not an agreeable picture of the 
life led by the East Country squires of the seven- 
teenth century. 

But side by side with this rough and vicious 
way of living had been growing up, ever since 
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Bloody Mary liad lighted the fire of enthusiasm 
in Sndthfield and hTorwich, that strong popular 
feeling for religion and virtue which is called 
Puritanism. It was in the counties to the north- 
east and south-east of London that the Marian 
persecution had raged most hotly ; and there 
more than elsewhere the hlood of the martyrs 
had been the seed of the Church. 

The history of religion in the first generation 
of the seventeenth century, the years in which 
Cromwell was growing up to. middle age, is 
written, so to say, on the back of the page. Little 
positive can be learnt of it. The chroniclers of 
religion tell of its growth chiefly' by describing 
the means taken by those in power to check and 
thwart it. 

Events both at home and abroad during half a 
century had made the question of religion more 
prominent than any other. The Bible took pos- 
session of the minds of the English people, and 
there grew up in the reign of Elizabeth a genera- 
tion of Enghshmen who resembled in opinion 
rather that school which had its day of destroying 
and remodelling under Edward VL, than that 
which was formed under the influence of the 
Queen herself. Then, as always, except when 
now and then some strong conviction has prevailed 
for a short time over moderate measures, the 
English people desired moderation in religion and 
in politics. There is nothing very noble in this 
temper. We must admire the strength of purpose 
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and spiritual fervour of Hot Gospellers, martyred 
Seminarists, and Popish Inquisitors, more than 
the selfish coldness of the crowds who went to 
mass or to sermon according as the ruling powers 
bade them. But the one or the other extreme 
led to tyranny and cruelty; and in their hatred 
of cruelty and tyranny the English people were 
more noble than their rulers. The nation, never 
j)rone to superstition, accepted with manly pride 
the gift of free thought which Henry’s open Bible 
promised them. The Bible was the pledge of 
their freedom, and they interpreted the Bible by 
the popular theology of their day. Hence England 
was changed in fifty years from a Catholic to 
a Puritan nation. But her high clergy, under 
the patronage of Elizabeth and James I., tried 
to uphold ceremony and dogma, which were 
being held year after year more and more 
superstitious and idolatrous. Elizabeth had 
never been a strong Protestant. Her successor, 
holding for himself a set of doctrines rather 
than a belief, inclined to a high and dry 
theology which should keep clear of the “ errors 
of Rome,” but above all things uphold the Royal 
power. “Ho Bishop, no King” was one of his 
favourite maxims. “ Schismatici contra episcopos 
non audiendi” was another; and a measure of 
his toleration may be found in the Hampton 
Court Conference, to which but four noncon- 
formist minisliers were admitted to be browbeaten 
and silenced by eighty Anglican divines. Arch- 
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bishop Bancroft, “a diligent Law Beagle,” did Mb 
best to put down Puritanism, and employed with- 
out sparing all the power — illegal, it is true, but 
none the less real — put into his hands by the 
Court of High Commission. Preaching was dis- 
couraged, and the reading of homilies recommended 
in its stead. With the Act of Uniformity and 
the Book of Canons as their instrument, and the 
Court of High Commission as their motive power, 
the High Church dignitaries kept up a continual 
persecution of those clergymen who, though they 
did not leave the Church of England, earned the 
title of Nonconformist .. by objecting, fancifully 
perhaps, but sincerely, to certain superstitious 
usages enjoined by the formularies of the church. 

, Archbishop Abbot, “ a perfect Puritan, and made 
archbishop almost by accident, did what he could 
to modify the rigour of the High Church party. 
But Abbot himself was guilty of burning two 
heretics. He was disliked at Court, and on his 
final disgrace his power fell into the hands of 
William Laud, the most mischievous prelate that 
has ever borne rule in England. There never was 
a spirit more opposed than his to the spirit of 
liberty. Good government consists more in leav- 
ing alone than in giving orders and seeing them 
obeyed. Bad laws can be put up with and 
wholesomely neglected ; but bad laws rigidly and 
minutely administered are intoleralDle. Laud’s 
restless activity took note of everything. In 
every parish the church rates were increased 1)^ 
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orders for new cliurch furniture, altar rails, and 
clean surplices. The communion tables were 
moved from the accustomed place without the 
consent of the parishioners. If they got lecturers 
to preach to them, their lecturers were thwarted 
at every turn, compelled to wear the surplice, and 
prevented from preaching on the ground that 
catechising must take precedence of sermons. A 
number of gentlemen, merchants and others of 
Puritan opinions, bought up advowsons of livings 
with a view to presenting divines of their own 
way of thinking. This was declared to be illegal. 
The Universities were searched with the same 
rigour. Nor did penalties stop at ecclesiastical 
censures and sequestrations. The pillory, and the 
hangman’s shears and branding- irons, were ready 
for the unlucky offenders who came under Laud’s 
jurisdiction in the Star Chamber. Persecution of 
a more manly sort had failed under Mary, and 
this petty teasing and bullying was certain to fail 
now. Gentle measures might have made it pos- 
sible for High and Low Church to live together ; 
the half-Jewish scruples on the one side about the 
surplice, the sign of the cross, and the ring in 
marriage, the half-Eomish attention to genu- 
lle.xions, vestments, candles, on the other side, 
would have died out in a generation, as, in fact, 
they did after the Restoration, condemned by the 
common-sense of the country. But the more 
Laud worked to repress Puritair doctrine, the 
wider spread the contagion of Puritanism, until 
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all England was divided into two camps. In 
every parish, in town and country, were stored 
up the materials which were soon to burst into 
the flame of civil war. Hence the bitterness of 
hatred which defaced cathedrals and churches, and 
sent out into misery and beggary the wives and 
children, first of Anglican, then of Puritan divines. 
Yet persecution makes martyrs, and there are no 
more beautiful instances of patience and suffering 
for conscience^ sake than are furnished by the 
saints of England and Scotland, whether they 
suffered for the Church or the Bible, for the King 
or for the People. 

It is difficult to understand any bygone ac^e, 
and especially an age which has been misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by almost all writers 
for two hundred years past. The common idea of 
a Puritan is of that type of which no doubt 
instances were to be found i 

Por neither insin nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evh that walks 

Invisible except to God alone.” 

Such false Puritans are satirked by their con- 
temporaries as “saint-seeming, Bible-bearing 
hypocritical Puritans,” spealdn; through 2’ 
noses, quotmg the Bible at every word, possessed 
with the “vices of devils, not of men;” sourly 
opposed to all innocent amusement, but leadino' 
no better -lives than their neighbours; making 
long prayers for a show, but as little inspired 
with true rehgious feeling as the Papists, i^ose 
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religion they professed to abhor. When to the 
sms of censoriousness and hypocrisy was added 
the crime of rebellion against Church and Kincr 
the picture was complete ; and, drawn with such 
rough strokes, and in such glaring colours, it 
was easdy accepted as the true portrait’ of 
the Puritan, when at the Eestoration, and for a 
century more, the death of Charles I. had made 
the name of Puritan hateful to all lovers of settled 
government. But the true account is written in 
the unaffected notices left by Puritans themselves 
m private diaries, memoirs, and letters, in sermons 
and tracts, in the votes of Parliament, and the 
proceedings of the Westminster Assembly; not 
always to be found without difSculty, or read 
without tediousness, so faint and dead to our 
ears is the language in which they are written ; 
and therefore not conveying so easy an impression 
as the satirical sketches and angry caricatures of 
lioyalists. Sir Symonds d’Ewes, a country gentle- 
man and a practical man of business, with nothin^- 
of enthusiasm in his character, shows us how 
relignon was openly professed in families and by 
individuals. He speaks of periodical fasts, of 
self-examination, and religious exercises lasting 
for eight or nine hours at a time, by means of 
which, “ having obtained assurance, he wrote out 
the evidence of marks and signs for it, consisting 
of threescore and four signs or marks drawn from 
several graces . . . and enriched the Tng.rgin -with 
further proofs and authorities . . . wherein he 
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found much comfort and reposedness of spirit, 
being more careful than ever to walk warily, to 
avoid sin, and lead a godly life.” Sir Symonds 
d’Ewes was not a Dissenter, but a strict Church- 
man ; and there is no doubt that his way of life 
was that of most religious families. The greater 
number of the clergy who were called Puritan ” 
were Conformists ; or if they were called Non- 
conformists, it was because they had scruples 
. about some disputed points, such as the sign of 
the cross in baptism, the position of the altar in 
churches, the surplice, or the question of kneeling 
01 sitting at the Lord^s Supper. They were the 
most active of the clergy, and were especially 
influential as preachers and lecturers in the towns, 
and particularly in London, for many years the 
headquarters of Puritanism. 

Amidst this waste of bitterness it is pleasant 

. to find full many a soft green isle ” in the homes 

of good men and women. We cannot I’ead the 

memoirs of Mrs. Hutchinson, the life of Geoige 

Herbert, the saint of Bemerton, or of Nicholas 

Perrar and his mother, and their Protestant 

nunnery” at Little- Gidding, and not be sure that 

amidst all the evils which were ripening into civil 

"Vi^ar there was in England as much piety and charity 

then as at any other period of our history. It was 

owing to the fanaticism and stupidity of those 

in power, on each side of the quarrel, that piety 

and charity were transformed into superstition 
and cruelty. 
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It was in the midst of influences such as these 
that Cromwell’s religious opinions and practices 
were formed. No thinking man could fail to 
be deeply interested in the struggle which was 
going on ; no man of character could fail to take 
strongly one side or another. Cromwell never 
hesitated long about choosing a side, and his choice 
once made, it was impossible for him not to take 
immediate action. His temperament was at once 
moody and practical. We catch a glimpse of him 
as being “ most splenetic ” and “ valde melancholi- 
cus ; ” thinking that he was on the point of death, 
that the church steeple would fall upon hiTn ; and 
having “ fancies ” about the Town Cross. It was 
during these years that that “conversion” took 
place of which there is no outer record beyond 
his own words — “ I hated godliness, yet God had 
mercy on me,” but of which his whole life gives 
evidence, and without which his life would have 
been (as some would have it still) a. monstrous 
contradiction and hypocrisy from beginning to 
end. 

The riddle of Cromwell’s life will never be 
easy to read; but one end of the clue is at all 
events to be found in this conversion — a change 
of mind doubtless accompanied by sharp pangs of 
repentance, long prayers and fastings, self-torturing 
perplexities, until after “ Mesech, which they say 
signifies prolonging, and Zrtter, which signifies 
blachiess,” his burden, like Christian’s, fell off at 
the foot of the Cross, and he was able to say. 
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Though He do prolong, yet He will, I trust, bring 
me to His tabernacle, to His resting-place ” 

It cannot be too often insisted upon, not only 
that ''a hero cannot be a hypocrite,” but that 
Cromwell’s life is unintelligible if we suppose 
that he merely took up the cant of the time, 
and passed for a religious man till he was found 
out to be a knave. Whatever tincture of dis- 
honesty, of Machiavelian subtlety, later events may 
have given to Cromwell’s life, there is no more 
reason for believing him to have been a hypocrite 
at this time than any other member of the great 
Puritan body in England. Groans, tears, prayers, 
fastings, were in those days the natural accom- 
paniment of a serious religion ; and though the 
language is out of date, the truth of feeling still 
remains. If, then, Cromwell was during these 
years earnestly occupied in “seeking the Lord,” 
it is the most momentous period of his life, the 
future course of which was, according to his own 
belief, determined by the guidance which he now 
found, and never lost. On his deathbed Oliver 
asked one of his chaplains whether it was possible 
to fall from grace ; when he received the answer, 
Ho,” “ Then,” he said, “ I am safe ; for I am sure I 
was once in a state of grace.” At one time of his 
life, then, he must have had assurance, and assn- | 
ranee could only be obtained by sincerity. It is 1 
the sincerity of Cromwell which has always been ^ 
doubted. It is worth while to try and understand 
what such sincerity means, and to consider whether 
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without it such a life as he led would have been 
in any sense possible. 

CromweU was not, as Carlyle has painted him, 
an almost perfect hero and saint. He committed 
great faults, and on so great a scale faults may 
be crimes. It is the shadow of these crimes thrown 
upon his life which makes it difficult to believe in 
his sincerity; yet a man may be sincere in his errors, 
though his eiTors as well as his merits exceed in 
greatness those of other men. Ho one ever used 
men more for his own ends. We believe that his 
ends were in the main wise and good, and that 
he sought them sincerely. But he used men as 
he found them, and turned the folly of fools and 
the knavery of knaves to his own ends without 
scruple; and this he held to be lawful. We are 
not concerned here to ask whether all Grom well's 
actions were right and just, free from selfishness 
and double-dealing; but whether in the main- he 
was or was not a sincere man, is the first and most 
important question of all towards a right under- 
standing of his life and character. 

The question of sincerity will occur again and 
again in the course of this biography. We will 
leave it here, only asking the reader not to be 
content with any light theory of hypocrisy and 
ambition ; for by such a theory Cromweirs life can : 
never be explained. 



CHAPTER 11. 


©obernuient ip 

C HARLES I. having got rid of two Parliaments 
without much ceremony or courtesy, and find- 
ing himself again short of money in consequence 
of his costly and unprofitable wars ; finding too 
that he. had difficulty in raising money by unlaw- 
ful means; determined to call another Parliament. 
His third Parliament met at Westminster, in 
March, 1628, and sat for about a year. In this 
Parliament Cromwell made his first appearance 
as a Member. His uncle, Sir Oliver, having 
sold Hinchinbrook, was living at Ramsey, and 
did not seek re-election as Member for Hunting- 
donshire ; but young Oliver, though he could not 
aspire to be Knight of the Shire, was elected for 
the town by the aid of the family interest and 
his own hopeful character. 

. The two grand Acts 5f the Parliament of 1628 
were the Petition of Right and the Remonstrance, 
or Representation of Grievances, in which, after a 
stormy debate led by the great lawyer, old Sir 
Edward Coke, and carried on '' with much weep- 
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ing and shedding of tears, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was named as the chief cause of all our 
miseries, both at home and abroad ” The Petition 
was ratified by the King, and the Eemonstrance 
was presented. Parliament was then prorogued 
from the end of June to the following spring ; but 
before it met again Buckingham had been stabbed 
by Felton, and the King was without a chief 
minister. Sir Symonds d’Ewes, of whose Puri- 
tanism we have spoken, says of this Parliament : 

I cannot deny but the greater part of the House 
were either truly religious or morally honest men ” 
His words are a remarkable testimony to the 
strength of Puritanism in England.; for the House 
of Commons at that time consisted almost entirely 
of gentlemen owning land, and was elected by the. 
gentry and yeomen, or 'townsmen of moderate 
means. In such an assembly, with experienced 
Parliament men to lead them, a young Member of 
no commanding family or reputation was not likely 
to be much noticed. Always an ungraceful speaker, 
with a ‘‘ sharp and untuneable voice,’’ a rough 
presence, and a bad manner, Cromwell did not 
aim at any renown of eloquence, and spoke but 
seldom. He did not, however, then or ever, avoid 
work where work was to be done. He was put on 
the Committee for Eeligion in 1629, and in one 
of their sittings (11th February), made his first 
recorded speech, sharply attacking Dr. Alablaster, 
a fantastic High Churchman, for “ preaching fiat 
Popery at Paul’s Cross,” for which he had been 
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commended by the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. 
Neale. Cromwell went on to say that it was by 
this bishop’s means that Manwaring, who had 
been censured in the late session of Parliament, 
and declared incapable of any ecclesiastical 
dignity, had yet been promoted to a rich living. 
“If these be steps to Church preferment,” said 
he, “what may we expect?”. Oromvrell carried 
his point, and the Bishop of Winchester was 
named, together with Laud, in the new Eemon- 
strance which was set on foot this year. 

The quarrel between' King and Commons grow- 
ing more bitter, Charles 1. dissolved the Parliament 
of 1628-9 in haste and anger, and thenceforward 
for eleven years governed, by the advice of Straf- 
ford and Laud, without a Parliament and without 
consulting the will of the nation. His despotism 
was neither cruel nor capricious. The people (says 
Clarendon) were angered rather than grieved. The 
taxes were moderate, and the money they brought 
in was not ill spent. Justice could be had in the 
courte of law, property was protected, and trade 
flourished. But the people of England were not 
disposed to put up with a despotism, good or bad. 
Sooner or later it was certain that a Parliament 
would be called, which would reassert the ancient 
rights of taxation and freedom from arbitrary 
imprisonment, and would put an end to Laud’s 
“ innovations ” in religion. The King could go on 
governing at his own will only so long as he kept 
clear of foreign politics and domestic quarrels ; any 
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serious clanger would bring with it the' need of 
money and the necessity for calling a Parliament. 

During this interval of eleven years of personal 
government, when even to speak of advising the 
King to summon a Parliament was forbidden by 
Eoyal Proclamation, Cromwell lived a quiet life in 
his own home, attending to his estates, and making 
himself one of the most important men in the 
counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge. 

Of public business in which Oliver during 
these years was engaged, there remains some 
obscure notice referring to’ the drainage in the Pen 
Country. The Court, always at a loss for money, 
had thought to make money of this public work, 
begun some years before, by selling the right to 
some of its profits to courtiers, or monopolizing 
them for the Treasury. Cromwell, complaining 
that the grants of land were too large, and the 
interests of the landowners and of the poor too 
little consulted, put himself at the head of the 
party in the Fen country itself which opposed the 
diversion into the King’s pockets of money which 
belonged to the people. Though the design was 
good, the danger of corrupt dealing probably 
seemed greater than the benefit of improved 
drainage. A few years later came the Civil War, 
and fen draining, however useful, had to give way 
to graver business. But Cromwell never lost 
sight of the project, and when he was in power 
furthered the work, and punished rioters who 
tried to hinder it. 
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Then, as always, Cromwell did not shrink 
from the responsibility of an unpopular or dan- 
gerous action when the need of it appeared. He 
gained by this bold opposition to the Court party 
great note in the Eastern Counties, and, it is said, 
was popularly called the “ Lord of the Eens.” This 
early reputation will account for his great power 
from the first in the Eastern Association, and for 
his election to Parliament for the town of Cam- 
bridge in the spring of 1640, whatever intrigues 
may have accompanied that election. 



CHAPTEE III. 

®l&e tonig: Parliament* 

L AUD’S interference with religious matters in 
Scotland had brought things to a rebellion. 
The King marched an Army into Scotland, but 
found the rebels so strong that he had to make 
terms, and retire. This occurred in 1638 and 1639 ; 
then the quarrel broke out again, and the King 
and Strafford determined to crush the threatened 
rebellion by force of arms. If Charles had not 
strained the patience of his subjects to the last 
point he would have been able at any moment to 
rely upon their aid against the Scots, their ancient 
enemies, and not endeared to them by the favour 
which James I. had shown for twenty years to his 
countrymen, when promotion,” as it was said, 
^‘came from the North.” But the cause of the 
Scotch liebellion was believed by more than half 
England to be that of the true religion. The 
English cared for good government in secular 
affairs ; but they cared still more for the security 
of the Protestant religion, threatened by the King’s 
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marriage with a Papist, his dealings with Eome 
his neglect of the Protestants in the Palatinate’ 
and his interference in Church ritual and preach- 
ing. ^ The common danger made the Scots appear 
patriots rather than rebels, and the King’s call for 
help from his Parliament was only answered bv 
tile cry for redress of grievances. 

The elections went against the Court party. 
The Parhament opened 13th April, 1640, listened 

. T> since 

the last Parhament, and the causes which had led 

Inm to call another; and without further delay 

proceeded to consider grievances. The Kinu’s 

Government found absolutely no defenders excent 

among his own Ministers. The first petition’againL 

ship-money, monopolies, and other means of ex- 

■ rtion was presented by Sir Arthur Capel the 

same man who lost his head for the King in 1648 

to be found many who were pro.u inent in arms 
did He Cvalta 

the Country Party required certain ^guarantees 
ag^t atae of the Ee,el 

twit S'*!? ^ “ke Eoyalists 

to prevent tteir Koannoe, and prefeSr™ 
fc^rather endanger Royalty in its very 

The King required supply. Ho Commons 
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answered by appointing Committees to consider 
Grievances relating to Eeligion, Property, and 
Privilege. It was now that Pym made his great 
speech on grievances, which gave the key-note to 
all that foUowed. He spoke for Eberty of the 
subject, privilege of Parliament, the rights of pro-^ 
perty, and against innovations in religion, illegal 
exactions, the creation of monopolies for the sale 
of public nuisances, military charges, ship-money, 

“ although there be a (legal) judgment for it, 
the abuse of the right of Koyal Proclanaation 
“never intended to confer absolute power, the 
infrequency of Parliaments; and left untouched 
none of the illegal actions by which the country 
had been harassed and injured. He was not afraid 
to hint at possible danger in the highest quarters. 
“ We know how unfortunate Henry III. and other 
princes have been by the occasion of such breaking 
of their laws. I pray God that we never see such 
times.” Such was the temper of the House that 
they refused to attend to the King’s pressing 
appeal, that “the supply was of no use at all 
itnless speedily,” and treated as a breach 0 
privilege the Lords’ proposal that they should 
trust “the word, not only of a King, but a 


;entleman.” 

binding that he was going to get no supply 
without redress of grievances, the King dissolved 
bhis Parliament also (5th May) after it had sat 
little more than three weeks, declaring that he 
meant to raise money “by other methods. An 
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Amy was raised ; but not an Army fit to look in 
the face the Scots, well-appointed as they were 
commanded by old soldiers who had learnt thet 
trade un.der Gustavus Adolphus and his captains 
and burning with zeal for Bible and Covenant! 
The Scots in their turn invaded England: one 
skirmsh was enough to show the weakness of 
the Eoyal Army. Not even Strafford’s courage 
and counsel could help the King to beat his 
enenues. The "Great Council of Peers,” which 
Charles had caUed with some confused idea of 
ollowing a mediffival precedent, could do nothing 
but advise the calling of a Parliament, and this 
■^nce, however hateful, the Kiug must now 
ollow-.^ He had spoken before this to Stafford of 
a Pariiament as « that hydra alike cunning and 
malicious, ^ and nothing but necessity could have 
rought him to this pass. To summon a Parlia- 
ment now was to confess himself beaten, and to 
^ive up the policy of fifteen years’ government. 

^ orou^h of Cambridge, and sat in this Parliament 

ed It in 1653. He was already one of the 
most important men in the Eastern Aunties He 
was>own "as a man who would set well at the 

own -counsT^TT^® own mmd, and keeping his 

he time came for action, had not to think what 
was to be done. "I assure vnn « v • “ * 

onf>P WA lof r ^ . himself, 

once we let time pass by, we shall seek in vain - 
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to recover it . . . and those who are not punctual 
in small matters, of what account are they when , 
it shall please Him to call us forth, if we be not 
watchful and ready? 

This inestimable quality of readiness gains 
recognition more quickly and surely than perhaps 
any other of those which give the right to com- 
mand ; and we are not surprised to find that, “ in 
the very beginning ” of this Parliament, he was 
(f yeiy much hearkened to,’’ rough appearance and 
clumsy oratory having never been in an English 
House of Commons a bar to hearing a man who 
knows what he has to say. Here is the well- 
known description of Cromwell as he appeared 
to one who saw him for the first time in these 
days. 

^^The first time that ever I took notice of him,” 
writes Sir Philip Warwick, "'was in the very 
beginning of the Parliament held in November, 
1640, when I vainly thought myself a courtly 
young gentleman ; for we courtiers valued our- 
selves much upon our good clothes. I came one 
morning into the House well clad, and perceived 
a gentleman speaking, whom I knew not, very 
ordinarily apparelled; for it was a plain cloth 
suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill 
country tailor. His linen was plain, and not very 
clean ; and I remember a speck or two of blood 
upon his little hand, which was not much larger 
than Ms collar. His hat was without a hatband ; 
his stature was of a good size ; his sword stuck 
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dose to Ms side; Ms countenance swollen and 
reddisli; Ms voice sharp and untunable; and Ms 
eloquence full of fervour.” 

His first act in this Parliament was to present 
the petition of John Lilburne, a ISTorth-Country 
gentleman, who had been barbarously used by a 
Star Chamber judgment. He was destined to 
give Oliver Mmself trouble enough in later years ; 
a man of a hedgehog spirit, with a genius for 
putting a good cause in the wrong ; of whom it 
was said ‘"that if there were none living but 
himself, John would be against Lilburne, and 
LUburne against John.” We hear of Cromwell 
also as presenting another petition amongst a 
multitude of personal “grievances” from a servant 
of Prynne’s, who “had dispersed libels;” and 
again on a question of enclosure of commons, in 
which he put himself in opposition to Lord Man- 
chester, a great man in the Eastern Counties, and 
his son. Lord Mandeville. Cromwell, it seems, 
was already no worshipper of lords. 

He appears to have been diligent in atten- 
dance in Parliament, but not to have taken the 
lead in a House which was already well supplied 
with leader's. He had indeed no marked parlia- 
mentary talent, and no great respect for Parlia- 
ments. In age he stood midway between the 
veterans Pym and Selden, who were fifty-six 
years of age, and the brilliant knot of young re- 
formers, Hyde, PaUdand, Eiennes, Vane,* and 
otibers, none of whom was much past thirty. His 
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own age was forty-one ; and within a few years 
of him were his cousins, Hampden and St John, 
Marten, the two Wallers, one of them also his 
cousin. Holies, Capel, and ^Vhiteloclc. It was in 
the main a young House, a fact worth remarking 
when we consider how grave and mature were its 
proceedings ; no doubt in great measure owing to 
its constant deference and obedience to its leader, 
Pym. It is the fashion to regard Hampden as the 
leading spirit of the early years of the Long 
Parliament, but this is a mistake. Pym was the 
undisputed leader of the Country Party, which 
included all the strength of the House. He was 
one of the greatest statesmen who ever sat in an 
English Parliament, and his supremacy was so 
unquestioned as to have earned him the name of 
“ King Pym.” 

The spirit of the House of Commons was bit- 
terly hostile to the King and the Court— -unfairly 
so it may seem, if we read it by the light of the 
events of the following years. But we must look 
upon the preceding years if we would judge fairly 
tlie position of the men of 1640. The King had 
broken his pledges too often to be forgiven. The 
battle fought in 1628 had to be fought again ; or 
rather the public enemy (for so the King had 
proved himself to be) had surrendered ; and it was 
necessary to tie his hands, and show him that his 
subjects were determined not to forget his past 
offences until they were secure from a repetition 
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The leaders of the Commons lost no time in 
attacking the root and branch of despotic govern- 
ment. They met on the 3rd of November, 1640, 
and by the 11th they had set on foot the chief 
work of the session, the impeachment of Lord 
Strafford, “the grand apostate of the Common- 
wealth,” as he was termed by Pym, who, accept- 
ing the danger as well as the honour of his place 

as leader, stood forward to manage his impeach- 
ment. 


Strafford had begun public life as a patriot. 
He was one of the chief supporters of the Peti- 
tion of Right ; but he was always a lover of strong 
government. When the great hinderer of good 
and strong government, Buckingham, was dead, 
Strafford took the place open to him without 
scruple, and, true to his maxim of not opposing 
the Ring “except in a parliamentary way,” he 
accepted office under Charles, and had ruled the 
Northern Counties and Ireland according to the 
King’s will. His government of Ireland was 
severe and incorrupt, and odious to lovers of 
kberty as much from its virtues as its vices. 
Hence came the bitter hatred which made liis 
old friend Pym say to him, “We will not leave 
you while your head is on your shoulders/^ 

^ Not only Strafford, but other upholders of arbi- 
traY government were struck at. Laud, Winde- 
^an c, Pinch and others were impeached— ministers 
ishops, jndg^ ; some fled, some were sent to the 
Tower. Strafford alone for the present suffered 
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death, set, as he had himself said, like a- beacon 
on a hill for men to gaze at. 

The whole fabric of personal government was 
pulled about the ears of its builders as rudely as 
the ''monuments of idolatry” in churches and 
market-places were at the same time tumbled to 
the ground. Ship-money, forced loans, mono- 
polies, images, " scandalous ” pictures and crosses, 
altars, church hierarchies, all fell before the zeal 
of the reforming Commons. The whole ecclesi- 
astical system of the country was reformed. The 
Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, 
and the Council of the North, were abolished.. 
"I have given way,” said the King, "to every- 
thing that you have asked of me ” 

Perhaps the most important Act of all that 
were passed by this Parliament was that "Con- 
tinuance ” Bill which made it unlawful for the 
King to dissolve the Parliament without its own^ 
consent. The second reading of this Bill was 
moved by Cromwell (16th May). It was a bad law, 
knd worked badly afterwards ; but for the moment 
it seemed to be necessary, not only that abuses 
should be cleared away, but that they should be 
made impossible in the future. 

To weld all together — for, as Cromwell said, 
"combination carries strength with it” — -a Pro- 
testation to defend Religion and Liberty was 
entered into by Parliament, and sent about the 
country for subscription. 

Meantime the King's party were busy. Plots 
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were laid to tnrn the army against the Parliament, 
and set up the King in full power again — plots 
no sooner laid than discovered; for throughout 
the history of the time we find that intelligence 
is conveyed to the leaders of both sides by means 
of spies, whose services are used as freely in 
politics as in war. If the Commons seem to be 
too harsh, and too distrustful of the King, it must 
be remembered that the King was corresponding 
with the leaders of the Army, with Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Denmark, and Holland at once, 
at the very time when he was granting all the 
demands of Parliament, and taking its chiefs into 
his service as Ministers of State; and that the 
leaders of the opposition to the Court knew all 
that was doing. It was necessary therefore to 
establish the Parliament so that it should not be 
iai the King's power to dissolve it at his pleasure ; 
and to inflict penalties on those who had been the 
ministers of absolute government; and the same 
sense of insecurity caused the final demand for the 
power of the sword, which brought about the Civil 
War. Good government in Church and State had 
been provided for, so far as that could be done by 
Acts of Parliament, and the Kational Protestation 
in favoiir of the doctrine of the Church of England 
and against Popery. The Scotch and English Armies 
were paid and disbanded (6th Aug.) ; but the power 
of the sword was still in the King^s hands, and 
there was no doubt that he was willing to use it if 
necessary. Though some of the popular party had 
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become ministers of the King, Pym, Hampden, and 
other Puritan leaders had not taken office ; and the 
King’s absence in Scotland, and the news of plots 
there, and even the too easy compliance of Charles 
with all that was asked, roused suspicion in 
England. 

Suddenly the whole nation was thrown into a 
state of violent excitement by the news that the 
Irish CatliolicB had broken o\it into insurrection, 
and that a horrible massacre of the English Pro- 
testants had taken place (23rd Oct.). It is now 
known tliat no massacre was intended, and that 


wliat took place was greatly exaggerated. But at 
that time it was l)elieved to be a Popish con- 
spiracy for tlie extermination of Protestantism in 
Ii’eland ; and tlie King and Queen were accused 
of liaving fostered the Eehellion with a view 
to tlie invasion of England, and the destruction 
of I^arliament and the Protestant religion. The 


English believed that the plan for which Strafford 
ha4 justly or unjustly, suffered death was to be 
carried out, and they resolved more strongly than 
ever to take away the King’s power to do mis- 
chief. Accordingly, soon after the King’s return 
Scotland, towards the end of 1641, it was 
josed in Parliament to settle the power of the 
only lawful Army) in the hands of 
ersoiis to be approved by Parliament, 
matter went no fortlier then, partly as being 
, partty because news came from Scotland 
whicli seemed to' show that the King was in-' 
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tending to take measures against the popular 
leaders, and the Commons thought it well to lose 
no time in making an appeal from the ICing to the 
people. They now drew up the famous document 
called the Grand Eemonstrance, the first act of 
rebellion ; in fact, a declaration of war against the 
King (22nd Kow). It was a lengthy document, 
in which were set forth in order all the instances 
of illegal government from the beginning of the 
reign. The Eemonstrance was carried by a majority 
of only eleven, and the motion to print it passed 
at three in the morning amidst a scene of uproar, 
of which Sir Philip Warwick says, “I thought 

we had all- sat in the valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

The Eemonstrance was intehded as a great 
party move to divide the House, and show which 
party were content with the results already ob- 
tained, and which were ,for pressing the King till 
he either gave up the sword, or drew it against 
his people. It marks also the point at which 
the majority of the House of Commons deter- 
mined to force the King into narrower bounds 
than any of his predecessors. It was a demand 
for surrender from, the King, and a declaration of 
no surrender on the part of the Parliament ; and 

the closeness of the division shows that it was 
well understood. 

How earnestly the hearts of the extreme party 
were set upon passing the Eemonstrance is shown 
by the well-known, if not authenticated, story of 
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CromweU whispering Falkland in the ear, “ that 
if the Eemonstrance had been rejected, he would 
have sold all he had the next morning, and never 
have seen England morej and he knew there 
were many other honest men of the same resolu- 
tion.” 

The Eemonstrance was presented to the King, 
and also imblished. It was indeed a manifesto to 
the people, and those who published it had lost all 
hope of a peaceful settlement of the quarrel. 
Matters became so threatening that a number of 
gentlemen offered their services as a guard to the 
ICing. The Commons rejoined by demanding 
again and again a guard for their own protection, 
under the Earl of Essex, commander of the forces 
south of Trent, a demand which the King con- 
stantly evaded, engaging, “ on the word of a King,” 
the security of all and every one of them from 
violence. 

Meantime from aU the neighbouring counties 
freeholders came riding up to London in bands of 
many thousands, with “papers stuck in their 
liats,” to strengthen the resolution of the Commons. 
London was in uproar, “ so that it was a dismal 
thing to all sober men to See and hear them;” 
The names of “Eoundhead” (then first “minted”) 
and “ Cavalier ” were heard on all sides, and blood 
was shed niore than once in London. 

The King, thinking himself strong enough to 
fiice an open quarrel, made his counterstroke to 
the Eemonstrance by impeaching Lord Kimbolton, 
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eldest son of the Earl of Manchester, and five Mem- 
bers of the Lower House, Hollis, Haslerig, Pym, 
Hampden, and Strode (4th Jan.). They were sent 
for safety into the City as soon as the King’s mes- 
sage came. The King came down in person with 
a strong guard to arrest them; found them gone; 
hesitated ; withdrew from London, which he never 
saw again but as a prisoner seven years later; re- 
tracted the impeachment ; granted a free pardon to 
the accused Members ; refused, yielded, and refused 
again the demands addressed to him by Parliament 
in more and more angry language ; then sent the 
Queen and the Crown jewels into Holland, and 
withdrew by slow stages to Boys ton, Newmarket, 
and York The constitutional weapon which 
remained in the hands of Parliament was the 
Militia Bill, which they took up again, and con- 
tinued to press upon the King with increasing 
vehemence. At Newmarket he was fairly asked 
by Commissioners from the Parliament to grant 
them the nomination of Militia commanders for a 
limited time. He answered passionately, as his 
manner was, No, by God ! not for an hour;” and 
abruptly ending the audience, continued his 
progress towards York, which city he reached on 
the 19th of March, 1642. 

The determination on the other side is ex- 
pressed in CromweU’s own words : Say to your 
friends that we have made up our demands to the 
control of the Navy and train bands of the 
Counties’ Militia ; also all forts and castles ; and 
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with God^s aid we will have them if he likes or 
dislikes; for he is more shifty every day. We 
must do more also, -anless he does that which is 
right in the sight of God and man to his people.” 
And by the brave words of Lord Say and Sele, 

“ This is not now a time for men to think with 
themselves that they will be in their shops to get 
a little money. Let every man shut up his shop ; 
let liim take his musket ; let him not think with 
liimself ^ wlio shall pay me ; ’ but rather think 
this, "111 come forth to save the kingdom, to 
serve my God.' " 

There was now no constituted government in 
England. The King by removing from London 
liad left the Parliament free to govern the king- 
dom, a task from which they did not shrink. 
Henceforward, Ordinances of Parliament and 
lioyal Proclamations take the place of regular 
Acts of legislative and executive, and the Parlia- 
ment becomes at once the legislative and executive 
|)Ower wherever the King’s power did not prevail. 
They proceeded to suinmon the Militia by Ordi- 
nance ; on his side tlie King issued his Commission 
of Array, and called liis friends around him at 
York. 

Thti first act of resistance to the King was the 
refusal of 8ir John llotham, Governor of Hull, to 
admit Gliarles within the walls of his town, one 
of tlie strongest arsemds held for the Parliament 
(2Srd April) ; but lengthy messages continued to 
be sent to and fro with the same unhappy result. 
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The ffing was more earnestly desirous of peace 
than the Parliament, who considered civil war a 
less evil than a return to had government. What 
was offered to Charles was, as he plainly saw, to 
retain the name and dignity, but part with the 
power of a King. 

After trying all means to bring about a com- 
promise, he preferred to rest upon the loyalty of 
his subjects, trusting to that and to the dislike of 
the English to new-fangled politics and religion, 
and finally to “ the sharp sword of a king.” For 
means of war the Parliament had London and the 
sea at their command, the advantage of a compact 
position, and the resources of the wealthiest 
counties of England. Eoughly spealdng, the 
South and East were with the Parliament, the 
North and West for the King. A line dkwn 
across England, fi?om Hull to Lyme Kegis, would 
have divided the two interests j but eveiy town 
and village was divided against itself, and the 
greater part of the country would gladly have 
stood neutral The strength of the Parliament 
; was everywhere in the towns and the trading 
classes; that of the King in the country popula- 
i tions, the great landowners, and their retainers, 
though the leaders on both sides were gentlemen 
of ancient estate and landed property, this was a 
quarrel in which the great lords could not but be 
drawn in greater numbers to the Court than to • 
toe country. It was a quarrel not only between • 
Jling and Parhament, but between aristocracy 
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and democracy, privilege and equality, Ghurch and 
Dissent. 

With these causes of strength and weakness 
on either side the civil war began. The Earls of 
Essex and Bedford were the Parliament com- 
manders. It was the King who first set up his 
standard (22nd August) ; but the war had, in fact, 
begun with the Kemonstrance and the arrest of 
the Five Members eight months before. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


S'ronstlJes. 

/^EOM WELL’S name does not appear promi- 
^ nently during the progress of these events. 
In the beginning of 1641 he writes to a friend 
for some papers referring to the Scots’ “ desire of 
uniformity in religion.” He is mentioned as a 
colonel for the service of Ireland a year later, and 
his name appears in several committees, notably 
in one which took up a message to the Lords on 
the occasion of one of the most important Militia 
votes. He and “ his own beloved Vane ” (young 
Sm Harry) are believed to have originated the 
Eoot and Branch” Bill for the Extirpation of 
irelacy, and he spoke vehemently in debate on 
that subject. This was in March. He was busy 
in getting all ready for the worst in Cambridge- 
shire and the neighbouring counties; but even then 
e had some hope of the “ peaceable settling this 
®d business,” and stopped a threatened riot at 
Huntingdon on the King’s arriving there, though 
he could not prevent rioting a day or two later at 
Stamford. In April he writes : “ The Lord hath 
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hardened his heart more and more; he has re- 
fused to hear reason, or to care for our cause, or 
religion, or peace. . . . Things go on as we all 
said they would. We are all on the point of now 
openly decl&ring ourselves; now may the Lord 
prosper us in the good cause. ... Be as a bundle 
of sticks ; let the offence to one be as to all. The 
Parliament will back us.” He subscribed T500 
for the relief of Ireland, a very large sum if we 
compare with it the subscription of £1,000 by his 
kinsman Hampden, a man of much larger fortune 
and higher standing. In July he sent arms down 
into Cambridgeshire, and in August he seized the 
magazine at Cambridge, and stopped part of the 
convoy of plate which the colleges were loyally 
sending to his Majesty at York. We catch a 
glimpse of him here drilling soldiers in King s 
Chapel, pulling down “idolatrous” ornaments in 
Great St. Mary’s, and saying, “Your gods are 
a-pulling down,”— to which answer was made, not 
unfairly, “ Our God dwells not in temples made 
with hands;” allowing the great Prayer Book to 
be torn in pieces; roughly hurrying suspected 
Dons up to London, and telling one of them, who 
asked for time “ to pack up his linen,” that “ it 
■was not in his commission.” Henceforward he is 
in chief command of all operations in Cambridge- 
shire, and practically of the Eastern Counties 
“Association,” which did so much to ruin the King’s 
cause. 

Cromwell had had no education in the art of 
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war, as Essex, Skippon, and other commanders 
had. The Palatinate service had not been so 
popular in England as in Scotland; but there 
were officers in both Armies, “ soldiers of fortune,” 
as they were called, who had fought under 
Gustavus and Bernhard of Weimar, and shared 
the misfortunes of the beautiful and unhappy 
“Queen of Hearts,” Elizabeth of Bohemia, sister 
of Charles I. Most of those, however, who met 
on the mournful field of Edgehill had never seen 
a shot fired in anger. The London train-bands 
and the county militias had had some exercise in 
drilling, and soon showed themselves as fit for 
fighting as the recruits at Waterloo. But their 
unskilled movements scandalized the grave “sol- 
diers of fortune,” who fought by the book and by 
rule; and, indeed, the common belief of those 
engaged was that there would be but a battle or 
two at most and the war would be over. 

We shall not follow the course of the war 
further than as Cromwell was engaged in it. 
Eor the first two years his action lies outside the 
main stream of events, and he does not come 
out as a great actor in great affairs till 1644. 
He fought, however, at Edgehill (23rd Oct.) as 
captain of a troop in the Lord-Generars regiment 
sixty-seven its number — his son Oliver being 
also a cornet of horse. There he may have 
seen, in the disgraceful rout of the Parliament’s 
horse, that battles were not to be won by bravery 
only, but that discipline was needed too, and the 
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steadiness of purpose which makes discipline 
possible. 

At some time in the early part of 1643, 
Cromwell became colonel of a regimeixt oi horse 
raised in the Eastern Association, whioh he had 
been for some months binding togetlier by all 
means in his power. These were the first recruits 
of his Tawnies,”j or “ Ironsides,” the most famous 
regiment in history, worthy to rank with the sol- 
diers of Gideon, Leonidas, Epaminondas, saints ” 
all of them ; men of rehgion to cope with men 
of honour; '‘honest, religious, valiant,” so their 
colonel called them ; “ a lovely company,^’ “ no 
Anabaptists,” but " honest, sober Chrisfeian%” who 
“ expect to be used as men.” 

"Better,” he says again, "plain men than none ; J 
but best to have men patient of wants, faithful, ^ 
and conscientious in their employment. I had 1 
rather have a plain russet-coated captain that I 
knows what he fights for, and lowes what he | 
knows, than what you call ‘ a gentleman,' and is | 
nothing else. I honour a gentleman that is so ^ 
indeed.” 

It is not, however, faith only that will 
save; he must have works as well. “Let the 
saddler see to the horse-gear, ... If a man has 
not good weapons, horse and harness, he is as 
nought. . . . Our smiths are hard at work at 
shoes. Press me four more smiths as you come on. 

I must have them, yea or nay. ... I will not 
allow any plunder ; so pay the men, and stop their 
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pay to make it up. I will cashier officers and 
men if such is done in future."’ With reference to 
a breach of discipline, he says, “Hang the man 
out of hand, and I am your warrant ; for he shot 
a boy . . . the widow’s son, her only support.” 
But, on the other hand, “TeU Ireton my mind on 
his shooting that spy without learning more; I 
like it not. I learn your troop refuse the new 
coats. Say this, ^Wear them, or go home." I 
stand no nonsense from anyone.” 

The “ Ironsides,” or “ Tawnies,” so called because 
of* their buff coats, or perhaps from the “ Orange- 
tawny,” or “deep yellow” scarf, which was Essex’s 
colours, and worn by all officers in the Parlia- 
mentary army, were (with the exception of 
Cromwell’s “ own troop of Slepe Dragoons,”’ “ the 
Slepe troop of hard-handed fellows, who did as he 
told them and asked no questions,” and whose ex- 
penses were ’ probably paid by Oliver himself) 
horsed and armed at their own cost. They were 
for the most part yeomen, small freeholders, and 
freeholders’ sons, tilling with their own hands the 
farms which their ancestors had held as long as 
the ancestors of the lords and squires to whom 
they took off their hats had held theirs ; a class 
now nearly extinct, but of great power and worth 
two hundred years ago. 

It is of these that Whitelock says : “ He had 
a, brave regiment of horse of his countrymen, 
most of them freeholders and freeholders’ sons, 
and who upon matter of conscience engaged in 
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t, Ill's quarrel and under Cromwell. And thus being 
well armed within by the satisfaction of their own 
consciences, and without by good iron arms, they 
would, as one man, stand firmly and charge 
desperately.” And of their discipline it is said, 
“Not a man swears but he pays Ms 12d. no 
plundering, no drinking, disorder, or impiety 
allowed. 

We may quote here the well-known description 
of tljese choice soldiers given by Oliver himself 
many years later ; “At my first' going out into 
this engagement I saw their men were beaten at 
every hand. I did indeed; and I desired him 
(Hampden) that he would make some additions 
to my Lord Essex’s Army, of some new regiments ; 
and I told him I would be serviceable' to him in 
bringing such men in as I thought had a spirit 

that would do something in the work ‘ Your 

troops ’ (said I) ‘ are most of them old decayed 
serving-men and tapsters, and such kind of fellows: 
and’ (said I) ‘their troops are gentlemen’s sons, 
younger sons, and persons of quality. Do you 
think that the spirits of such base and mean 
fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen 
that have honour, and courage, and resolution in 
them ? . . . You must get men of a spirit (and take 
it not ill what I say — I know you will not—) of 
a spirit above them, wMch is. godliness — a spirit 
that is likely to go on as far as gentlemen will go ; 
or else I am sure you will be beaten still.’ I told 
him so ; I did truly. ... I told him I could do 
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somewhat in it ; I did so : and I used my endea- 
vour therein — and truly I must needs say this to 
you (impute it to what you please) : I raised such 
men as had the fear of God before them, and 
made some conscience of what they did; and 
from that day forward (I must say to you) they 
were never beaten, and wherever they were en- 
gaged against the enemy they beat continually 

and truly this is matter of praise to God.” 

We are not to suppose that the conq^uerofs of 
Faseby and Dunbar sprang into being full armed. 
At the first the King had the better material, but 
his Army lost while the other gained in strength 
and solidity as the war went on, and men became 
more reckless and cruel. 



CHAPTEE V. 

m 

2C|)e §t0£ioctation* 

C EOM WELL'S business was to keep tke 
Eoyalists out of the Eastern Counties, to 
bring Lincolnshire over, and to join the forces of 
the East with those of the North, where the Fair- 
faxes were trying to make head against the Earl of 
Newcastle, commander of what the Puritans called 
“ the Queen's Popish Army.” Lord Capel was his 
first enemy, the petitioner against grievances in the 
hopeful early days of 1640. He, like Falkland, 
Hyde, Colepeper, and many others, had turned 
sadly away from reform changed into rebellion, 
and had thrown in his lot with King and Church. 
Cromwell frightened him away for the time, ^4n 
a very short space.” Cromwell made Cambridge 
his head-quarters, was busy collecting money (for, 
as he said, '^without money a man is as naught”), 
zealoilsly cleansing ” the Universities, raising for- 
tifications round the town ; hunting up defaulters, 
and suggesting a tax upon Papists and other 
disaffected persons; looking up and securing” 

E 
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maliguants at Norwich, St. Albans, Lowestoft, and 
elsewhere. , 

The Eastern Association was soon joined with 
Other neighbouring counties, and the seven coun- 
ties thus formed into one block* are called “the 
Association,” and were pretty well free from ene- 
mies by the end of 1642, “having had a man of 
due forwardness among them.” 

Lord Manchester, the owner of Hinehinbrook 
Mouse, was the nominal head of the Association • 
but Cromwell was never second in any action 
whatever his place might be. The success of the 
Association was due to him, and him only. 

The end of 1642 had seen London threatened 
y e King after Edgehill fight, and saved by 
the vigour of PhQip Skippon, and the resolution 
of Its inhabitants, who turned out with spade and 
pick, like the Parisians in 1870, and showed so 
bold a front at Turnham G-reen, that the Kir.^ 
decided to withdraw ; whilst at the same timf 
_ albier and the other soldiers of fortune in the 
Kebels Ajmy shook their heads, and advised Essex 
not to risk an engagement. The two Armies retired 
into winter quarters at Oxford and London. 

• spring of 1643 Essex took Beading 

which thenceforward was a principal post for the 
1 arliamentary Army, after which feat of arms he 
lay sluggish and immoveable in the neivTibour- 
hood, “eating and drinking for four or five months ” 
and letting the summer go by without action. 
Although Hampden, and those who wished to 
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push the war on, urged him to make a bold move, 
he excused himself on the ground of want of sup- 
plies, and the sickness of his troops; while it was 
already rumoured at head-quarters that Essex had 
no wish to drive the King to extremities, and had 
hopes of peace from the overtures which the 
Eoyal party were making. 

The rest of the year 1643 did nothing for the 
Parliamentary cause. The eastern Army was to 
have joined with that of Essex, and attacked 
Oxford; but Essex would not venture anything. 
The Eoyalists overran Yorkshire, beat Lord Fair- 
fax and his son at Atherton Moor (30th June), 
and threatened PIull. Sir Ealph Hopton beat 
the Parliament's forces at Stratton, in Cornwall 
(16tli May); and Sir WiUiam WaUer lost at 
Lansdown (5th July) his too easily acquired title 
of “William the Conqueror.” 

To complete the disasters of the year, Bristol 
was surrendered to Eupert (27th July), Hampden 
was killed in a skirmish at Chalgrove (18th June), 
near Oxford; and the wisest man in England, 
John Pym, died at Westminster, on the 8th of 
December : not, however, till he had accomplished 
what proved to be one of the great actions of the 
war— the association of the Scots to the English 
Eebellion. 

After much discussion, and the interchange of 
interminable state papers, a “Solemn League and 
Covenant ” was entered into between the English 
Parliament and the Scots, by which both nations 
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1)01111(1 themselves to unite in maintaining in 
Scotland the form of religion established there, 
and setting up in England a form of Church 
government “according to the word of God, and 
the example of the best reformed churches/’ 

It was only in the Eastern Counties, where 
Cromwell did everything, that the Parliament’s 
cause prospered. His object, as we have said, 
was to add Lincolnshire to the Association, and 
so to bridge over the interval between the Asso- 
ciated Counties and Yorkshire, and cut off the 
enemy in the North from his allies at Oxford and 
in the Southern Counties. The chief obstacle to 
this design was then, and to the close of the war, 
the strong place of Newark, the key of the King’s 
position, Oxford and Newark being, as it were; the 
King’s two eyes. 

In March, 1643 , Cromwell surprised a “great 
combination held among the malignants ” at 
Lowestoft, thus securing Norfolk for the Parlia- 
ment. We hear of him at Lynn, Nottingham, 
and Peterborough, where, “in pursuance of the 
thorough reformation, he did most miserably 
deface the Cathedral Church, break down the 
organs, and destroy the glass windows, committing 
many outrages on the Church of God, which were 
not acted by the Goths in the sack of Eome, and 
are most commonly forborne by the Turks when 
they possess themselves by force of a Christian 
city.” 

He had a hard task to perform in the conc^uest 
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of Lincolnsliire. The Earl of Newcastle fortified 
Newark, and held it in spite of aU that Cromwell 
could do, partly in consequence of the delay or 
unreadiness of his coadjutors, who did not keep 
appointments or divided their forces — Cromwell’s 
plan being “ to draw speedily to a head,” so as to 
act with their united power. In one way or 
another the great design was hindered for the 
present; but “the brave and valiant soldier. 
Colonel Cromwell, gave the Cavaliers at Newark a 
great overthrow near G-rantham,” in the month of 
May of this year. His letter, written on the same 
night as the action, which took place late in the 
evening, tells us how with a “ handful ” of troops 
(about twelve troops- to twenty-four) “whereof some 
of them so poor and broken that you shall seldom 
see worse ... it pleased God to cast the scale of 
victory on our side.” After half an hour’s firing 
“ we advanced to charge them, and advancing our 
whole body, after many shot on both sides (but it 
pleased God that their bullets still flew over our 
heads, and did us no harm) we came on with our 
troops a pretty round trot, they standing firm to 
receive us ; but after about half an hour in that 
posture, and some great shot spent on both sides, 
our men most valiantly and resolutely marched up, 
and fiercely charged on them; whereupon, by 
God’s providence, their hearts instantly failed 
them, a spirit of trembling (it -seemed) came upon 
them, and they were immediately routed, and 
ran all away, and we had the execution of them 
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two or three miles at least, and I verily believe 
6^1116 of onr soldiers killed two or -three men 
apiece in the pursuit .... and we took four or 
five of their colours; and so marched away to 
Lincoln.” 

Newark was an impassable barrier on the road 
to Yorkshire; in which county, however, the Par- 
liamentary Army had a turn of fortune, “ a victory, 
nay, even a miracle,” in the capture of Wakefield, 
in the same month of May. Affairs in the 
Eastern Counties were beginning to be serious ; 
and Cromwell, at his wits’ end for men and 
money, writes thus : “ I beseech you hasten the 
supply to us; forget not money. I press not 
hard, though I do so need that I assure you the 
foot and dragooners are ready to mutiny. Lay not 
too much upon the back of a poor gentleman, who 
desires, without much noise, to lay down his life, 
and bleed the last drop, to serve the cause and 
you.” 

Soon after this Cromwell was at Stamford and 
the neighbourhood, “ battering ” Burleigh House : 
(on which service, it is said, he first made the 
acquaintance of Ireton, his future son-in-law 
and “ second self”), relieving Gainsborough after a 
sharp fight “horse to horse,” disputing it with 
their swords and pistols “ a pretty time ; all keep- 
ing close order, so that one could not break the 
other.” They threw, provisions into the town, thus 
effecting their object ; and yet, after all, only got 
off “in disorder,” and with “ some loss,’' so great 
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■were the numbers of the enemy. He clamours for 
reinforcements : “ If I could speak words to pierce 
your hearts with the sense of our and your con- 
dition, I would !” He must have 2,000 foot to 
encounter this Army . . . “ or you will see New- 
castle’s Army march up into your bowels.” “ Ten 
days ” is all the time he can give for reinforcements 
to arrive. Eeinforcements, however, did not come 
in time, and Lord Willoughby lost both Gains- 
borough and Lincoln, and within a week after the 
date of this letter “the hearts of our men have 
been so deaded that we have lost most of them 
by running away.” Cromwell writes urgently to 
Cambridge: “It’s no longer disputing, but out. 
instantly all you can. Eaise all your bands ; send 
them to Huntingdon; get up what volunteers you 
can; hasten your horses.” Send “these letters 
to Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex .without delay.” 
“ Without delay ” is his constant burden ; always 
ready, and impatient of unreadiness. 

About the same time Cromwell was appointed 
Governor of the Isle of Ely, and Lord Elmbolton, 
now Earl of Manchester, “Serjeant-Major” of the 
Associated Counties. 

The ParEament’s ill fortunes were Eghtened up 
by one gleam - of comfort in the raising of the 
siege of Gloucester by Essex, his one important 
feat of arms since the capture of Eeading, and the 
saving of the cause in the W est Country, where the 
Ning was stiH “ exceeding strong.” The first battle 
of Newbury (20th Sept.) comes in here, memorable 
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chiefly for the death of Falkland, the King’s best 
counsellor, one who loved peace more than victory ; 
saved by a musket-ball from dying of a broken • 
heart. Cromwelhs difSculties did not diminish. 
However good the cause, his men would not fight 
without pay, and he would not let war support 
war. He had spent, he says, in the public service, 

between eleven and twelve hundred pounds,” 
and " can do little to help the public. You have 
had my money : I hope in God I desire to venture 
my skin.” 

The next action is Winceby fight. Newcastle 
was besieging Lord Fairfax in Hull ; but his son 
Sir Thomas Fairfax (“ fiery young Tom,” as he was 
called in his youth, afterwards the Parliament’s 
Lord- General), had got over the Humber to Crom- 
well, bringing some cavalry with him. Manchester, 
Cromwell, and Fairfax were united near Horn- 
castle, and ready to strike a blow at the Newark . 
forces. They marched against the enemy "'in 
several -bodies, singing psalms,” Cromwell leading 
the van. " His horse was killed under him at the 
first charge, and fell upon him ; and as he rose up 
he was knocked down again by the gentleman who 
charged him.” He was soon mounted again, but 
no second charge was needed; for the Cavaliers * 
rode away taster than they came, pursued all the 
way to Horncastle. 

Soon after this Lincoln was retaken by Lord 
Manchester, and henceforward little is heard of 
Eoyalism in Lincolnshire ; and on the same day 
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as the battle of Winceby (11th Oct.) Lord New- 
castle raised the siege of Hull, marching away by 
night, and leaving nine guns behind him. 

As at Peterborough, so elsewhere, the Parliament’s 
orders about church furniture, idolatrous images, 
organs, and painted glass, had to be obeyed. 
‘'What is to be done,” he writes in this last letter 
of 1643, “is no choice of mine.” If the Parlia- 
ment’s orders are not obeyed he will “cashier 
them, the whole troop. I heed God’s house as 
much as any man ; but vanities and trumpery 
crive no honour to God, nor idols serve him, 
neither do painted windows make men pious. 

The damage done to our churches by the 
fanatical folly of the Puritans is a scandal to 
their piety as well as their good sense. The 
carved Work was broken down with axes and 
hammers ; the organs which Milton had delighted 
to hear, and the “ storied windows richly dight,” in 
which he had seen no superstition, were shattered 
for God’s glory, as for God’s glory they had been 
set up. Every party has its stupidities. It is 
easy to cry out upon fanaticism and Vandalism ; 
or, on the other hand, to make light of the 
destruction of venerable things. Perhaps the 
best that can be said in extenuation of the crime 
is that not so much damage was done to the 
ancient monuments of England by Cromwell and 
his men, as by those who preceded them under 
the Tudors. 

Cromwell did not disguise his opinion of 
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Cathedrals and those who served in them. In his 
capacity as Governor of the Isle of Ely he had to 
put a stop to the cathedral service. His letter to 
the clergyman in charge begins with a threat, 
which is characteristic : 

“Mr. Hitch, — Lest the soldiers should in any 
tumultuary or disorderly way attempt the reformation 
of the Cathedral Church, I require you to forbear 
altogether your choir service, so unedifying and offen- 
sive ; and this as you shall answer it, if any disorder 
should arise thereupon.” 

He', proceeds to give some good advice about 
catechising, reading, expounding, and preaching. 
As his letter was not obeyed, Oliver himself ap- 
peared in church, with his hat on his head, to 
coerce Mr. Hitch. He first gave his order decently, 
“as a man under authority;” then, not being lis- 
tened to, lost patience, as was his wont, and 
“ laying his hand on his sword in a passion,” sent 
Mr. Hitch flying with “Leave off your fooling 
and come down!” Such a man, with authority, 
gravity, and on occasion threats and violent 
words at his command, with soldiers too at his 
back, and no unwillingness to use them, was 
likely, right or wrong, to be obeyed. 

In the same month we find an indication of the 
growing power of Cromwell, who - was already 
Lieutenant-General, or second in command to 
Lord Manchester. He appeared in Parliament 
with a request that Lord Willoughby’s command 
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in liacolnsMre miglit be taken' from him, and the 
of Manchester sent there in his place. He 
was not afraid to strike high to remove a com- 
mander who did not do the work well himself, 
and hindered its being done by others. Cromwell 
knew that as Lieutenant to Lord Manchester (“ a 
sweet, meek man ”) he would have his own way, 
and he was never scrupulous as to the means by 
which he got the work to be done into the hands 
that could do it. 

In estimating his character, we shall find this 
habit of thrusting men aside (as if he were to* 
say, “Stand out of the way, and let me get at 
the work”) appearing at every turn. It is the 
instinct of an imperious nature; untiring in 
patience when things have to be waited for, but 
sudden and impatient when work has to be done 
without delay. Lord Manchester himself, Essex 
and Fairfax too, had to submit to be shouldered 
aside when their turn came. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Jitarfiiton ;pl0or* 

J OED MAISrOHESTEE was sent to govern 
Lincolnshire, and unite the eastern forces 
with those of the Fairfaxes in the North, and co- 
operate with the Scots, who were already marching 
south. Cromwell had been sent westward with a 
convoy for the relief of Gloucester, and is heard 
of in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, losing no 
chance of fighting by the way. He was back again 
in Cambridge by March, 1644. Soon afterwards 
Manchester, or Cromwell under his name, had 
settled affairs in Lincolnshire, and joined' the 
forces of the Association with those of Fairfax 
and the Scots besieging York, where the Earl (now 
Marquess) of Newcastle had shut up the best 
part of his Army, finding himself unable to make 
head against the three Armies threatening him in 
front and rear. 

The King’s cause had begun to fail. After 
Waller’s defeat in the middle of 1643, if New- 
castle had come up from the North, and the King 
had not wasted time by besieging Gloucester^ 
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Oliarles might have entered London as a con- 
queror. This lost opportunity was the turning- 
point of the war ; and the present result of it was 
the shutting up of ISTewcastle’s Army within the 
walls of York. Other causes had made it difficult 
to send help to the King’s party in the North, 
though Newcastle sent many messages for help. 
A portion of the English forces in Ireland 
had been sent to England; hut these had been 
cut to pieces by Sir Thomas Fairfax at Nant- 
wich, and all their guns taken. On the same 
day the Scots crossed the Border. Newark was 
threatened, and only saved by a brilliant march 
of Prince Eupert, who undertook the business 
“before he was ready for it, and thereby per- 
formed it,” bursting upon the Parliament’s forces 
before they knew he was in the neighbourhood, 
and scaring them by his boldness into the belief 
that he had an overpowering force at his back, so 
that the besiegers, thinking themselves besieged, 
immediately offered terms of surrender. “A 
victory,” says Clarendon, “as prodigious as any 
happened throughout the war. 

Eupert, as was his wont, made no use of his 
victory, but hastened back to Shrewsbury and his 
Welsh government and on to Oxford; and there, 
and wherever he could find them, gathered to- 
gether men and war material for his march to the 
North. Letters kept pouring in upon him ; “ all the 
North seems to depend upon this young prince.” 
He started from his head-quarters at Shrewsbury 
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early in May, took Stockport, and stormed Bolton 
after three repulses, and sacked it barbarously 
(28th May) ; for the soldiers were “very angry 
at their check, and killed some 1,500 men, many 
after they had laid down theii; arms, and among 
them “four ministers/' The capture of Bolton 
raised the siege of Lathom House, and gave the 
gallant Countess of Derby a short respite from 
her enemies. Eupert then overran all Lancashire 
in ten days, “ killing, destroying, and spoiling 
almost all he met with," One instance of gener- 
osity is recorded of him. It was his custom to 
burn the house in which he had lodged; but on 
his way towards York, down the valley of the 
Wharfe, he slept a night at Denton Hall, the seat 
of Lord Fairfax, and spared the house from 
plunder and fire for the sake of a portrait of young 
Wniiam Fairfax, who had fought and fallen in the 
cause of his mother, the “Queen of Hearts." 
Thence he marched to Ottley and Boroughbridge, 
crossed the Ure and the Swale, and encamped his 
army a few miles north-west of York (1st July). 
The three armies under Manchester, Fairfax, and 
Leven drew off to the west, and Eupert entered 
York on the evening of the 1st of July. The Allied 
Armies were by this time encamped at Marston 
Moor, seven miles west of the city of York, 
Eupert had obeyed his uncle’s “instant order" 
either to relieve York or come with all speed to 
join him in the South ; but he understood the 
King’s letter as leaving him no choice but to 
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fight the enemy^ and especially ♦the Scots. He 
might have held the balance in Yorkshire with- 
out risking all on the chances of a battle. Leaving 
the united Armies to their dissensions, he might 
at least have waited a day or two till New- 
castle’s retuforcements, estimated at 5,000 men, 
should come up. But to march so far and not 
fight a battle was not war as he understood 
it. A day went by, whilst Newcastle remon- 
strated, and his troops nearly mutinied for pay. 
Then Eupert marched out of the town alone, 
followed after an interval by Newcastle, who, 
never absent in any battle,” “could not shun 
to fight,” and started in his coach -and -six to 
join the prince’s fortunes. Eupert promised him 
that he would not begin action till early the 
next morning, Wednesday, the 3rd of July, and 
advised him to rest. Accordingly the marquess 
composed himself to sleep in his coach, “ close 
by in the field.” 

The Allies had held a council of war on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, at which the opinion of the Earl 
of Leven, the Scots’ commander, overbore that of 
the English officers, and a retreat towards the south 
was ordered. The foot and artillery had already 
marched some three miles, the cavalry, under 
David Lesley, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Cromwell, 
remaining on the moor to bring up the rear, when 
a message arrived from Fairfax to say that the 
Eoyal Army was coming on from the north in full 
force. This was about midday. By two o’clock: 
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the Allied Army had returned to their position on 
Marston Moor. 

The nature of the ground and the position of 
the Armies were as follows : the battle-field was* a 
tract of ^moorland some two miles across from east 
to west, sloping gently downwards from south to 
north, at a gradient of about one inch in a hundred 
in favour of the Allied force, but hardly enough 
to be reckoned in the chances of the battle. On 
a line running nearly west and east are the two 
villages of Tockwith and Long Marston, the latter 
a mile and a half to the east of Tockwith, and itself 
extending south-east for a mile and a half more. 
A road runs between the two villages, joining at 
Long Marston the high road, which runs north- 
east from Wetherby to York. The moor was much 
cut up with ditches, of which the principal one 
ran east and west, parallel with the Tockwith and 
Long Marston road, and at a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile to the north of it. There were 
no enclosures on the field, except one , square 
piece, called White Syke Close, surrounded by a 
ditch. White Syke Close was situated halfway 
between the two villages, and about half a mile 
north of the road which joins them. To the south 
of the long ditch some of the field was covered 
with standing corn ; but near Long Marston was 
rough ground and furze, and close to Tockwith 
sand-pits and a rabbit warren. To the north and 
north-east of the ditch, which was the main 
feature of the position, the moor was unenclosed 
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except by the ditches, which carried off its 
drainage to the Mdd. 

The Eoyal Army was first in position, though 
Enpert and iSTewcastle had had hard work to 
check another mutiny among their unpaid troops. 
The whole length of the ditch was Ened with 
musketeers, supported by a few guns. Their right 
rested on a cross dyke, which ran to meet the 
main ditch from the east end of Tockwith ; their left 
on a similar cross dyke, running from the western 
end of Long Marston. The main battle of the 
Cavaliers, some 12,000 strong, under Lord Eythin 
(better known as General King), was drawn up 
behind the ditch. The best troops among them 
were Newcastle’s “ Whitecoats,” a gallant regiment 
raised by the Marquess himself. They had begged 
leave to wear their coats of undyed cloth rather 
than delay, promising that “ they themselves would 
dye it in the enemies’ blood.” The Whitecoats 
occupied a position across Moor Lane, a little to 
the left of the Eoyalist centre. To their right 
were the rest of Newcastle’s foot, and to the right 
again Eupert’s foot. The cavalry as usual formed 
the wings, in two equal bodies of 6,000 men each. 
Eupert commanded the right wing in person, 
consisting of his own Life Guards, and some 
English and Irish horse ; the left wing was led by 
Goring, whose second in command was IJrry, a 
thrice-tumed renegade, but a good soldier, who 
introduced a modern improvement of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and mixed up bodies of musketeers in 
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the intervals of the troops of horse. There were 
but twenty-five guns to so large a force, amount- 
ing to 22,000. A few of these were planted in a 
battery on the extreme right of the line ; the rest 
were disposed along the ditch to guard it during 
the night ; for by the time all was ready it seemed 
too late to fight, and (as we have seen) the 
Marq^uess of Newcastle had retired to the security 
of Ms coach. 

The Parliamentary leaders, however, had not 
turned back for notMng. Their army, about a 
thousand stronger than Eupert’s, was drawn up a 
quarter of a mile south of the ditch. The centre was 
formed of 9,000 Scots, drawn up in solid squares 
or “ tertias^' the pikemen in the centre, and the 
musketeers on the flank, as we see them in old 
prints. To their left were Manchester’s brigade, 
3,000 English troops from the Associated Counties, 
commanded by Major-General Lawrence Crawford. 
The left wing was commanded by Cromwell as 
Lieutenant-General of horse. It consisted of 
2,280 English troopers, 1,440 Scots, under David 
Lesley, and a few dragoons. The whole cavalry 
of the left wing amounted to 4,200 men, a little 
weaker in number than Eupert’s wing, to which 
they were opposed. The right wing was of the 
same strength as the left, and was commanded by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. It consisted of 500 good 
Yorkshire troops, 2,200 recruits, and 1,320 Scots. 
The front of the two Armies was of the same 
extent. Fairfax’s right rested on Long Majrston 
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village, opposite to Goring’s horse; Cromwell’s left 
on Tockwith, around the cross dyke, which there 
goes to join the main ditch ; Leven’s artillery, at 
first posted on the rising ground behind the army, 
was moved, according to rule, to the front. 

There was some cannonading whilst the two 
armies were getting into position in the early part 
of the action. Valentine Walton, Cromwell’s 
nephew, had his leg taken oS by a cannon-ball, 
and a grazing shot ” endangered Cromwell’s own 
life, and put his men in some fear for him. He, 
however, made light of it, and answered merrily, 
A miss is as good as a mile.” 

But it was in no merry mood that Cromwell 
marched to meet Eupert on Marston Moor. He 
had lost his eldest son Eobert five years ago, and 
now just before the battle he is described by one 
who saw him as “ looking sad and wearied, for he 
had had a sad loss. Young Oliver got killed to 
death not long before, I heard; it was near 
Knaresborough, and thirty more got killed.” He 
did not love the Scots ; and his counsel had been 
overruled : so that, though it had come round again 
to fighting, it was under worse conditions than 
if they had engaged earlier in the day. It 
appears too that he received a slight wound or 
burn in his neck, it is said from the pistol of one 
of his men going off behind him, which in the 
early part of the engagement made him, as we 
shall see, slack to begin. 

The two armies were drawn up in "battalia” 
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by five o’clock. Eack front was about a mile and a 
half long from wing to wing. The centre of each 
army was composed of close-set sq[uares of pike- 
men and musketeers ; the long pikes held erect, 
standing out a man’s height above the soldiers’ 
heads. Unlike our modern battle-fronts, all was 
steel to the eye ; for foot and horse alike wore 
steel morions or caps, gorget and cuirass. To 
right and left impatient squadrons of horse 
closed the line. Here and there banners and 
pennons drooped in the sultry afternoon air. 
There was no sun to light up the glittering ranks ; 
the air was thundery and heavy, with occasional 
showers of rain. 

Ueither army would make the first move over 
the ditch which divided them, and run the risk of 
disordering its ranks. They stood staring at each 
other over the narrow interval of death for nearly 
two hours, the Parliament soldiers now and then, 
to while away the time, ‘'in Marston corn-field, sing- 
ing psalms,” such psalms as religious trust or desire 
of vengeance inspired. There had been no fight- 
ing except the short cannonade and a small affair 
of. dragoons near Tockwith. It was seven o’clock, 
and only two hours of clear daylight. At last Leven 
gave the word to advance, and the whole line of 
the allied armies moved forward through the 
corn-fields “ in brave order, looking like so many 
thick clouds.” 

There was no check here. Manchester’s infantry, 
taking advantage of a break in the ditch, crossed 
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it, and drove away the troops which lined it. The 
Royal army fell back along its whole line, and the 
battle re-formed about half a mile from the first 
position of Leven’s army. 

On the wings there was different fortune. 
Rupert for once was not able to burst through 
and ruin all. The first line of his cavalry was 
dispersed by the English and Scots, under Crom- 
well and David Lesley. But the main body of his 
cavalry under the Prince himself had not engaged. 
Now occurs a confusion in the accounts of the 
battle. The advantage was not immediate^ 
pushed, and there is much evidence to show that 
Cromwell held back, and could not at once be 
brought to charge. We may put aside the 
accusations of cowardice which his enemies were 
not slow to bring against him. But he is said to 
have excused himself on the ground of his wound, 
and not to have led this charge. The brunt of the 
attack, it seems, was borne by Lesley and Crawford 
and their Scotch troopers, who met Rupert, and 
repelled charge with countercharge. The shock 
was such that the two bodies of horse (like the 
heavy cavalry at Balaclava) were locked together 
motionless at sword’s point, /'hacking at each 
other.” Then the Royalists gave way, and Man- 
chester’s horse, under Cromwell, came up and 
left the Scots “ in their rear,” carrying the whole 
field before them. Side by side with them the 
English infantry rushed down the easy slope, 
scattering the Royal foot as fast as Rupert’s horse 
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gave way before tbe IronsideS; who that day 
gained their famous name. 

The right wing meanwhile, under Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, was being roughly handled by IsTewcastle's 
Whitecoats and Sir William TJrry’s horse. They 
got into disorder among the furze, and their charge, 
headed by Fairfax, failed. They were received by 
TJrry’s horse and musketeers, and most of them, 
raw recruits as they were, were routed, and fled, 
trampling down their own infantry nearest them. 
Fairfax’s own regiment, however, drove off the 
field the cavalry which it met, and chased them 
towards York. All the rest of the right wing was 
utterly broken ; and when Fairfax, leaving his own 
regiment to ride to York if they would, turned 
back to look after the rest of his cavalry, he found 
himself in the midst of the enemy. He took out 
of his hat the white handkerchief (the Parlia- 
mentary colours that day), and rode through the 
enemy across the field to the other wing; and 
though he had received two sabre cuts, continued 
on horseback till the close of the day. 

The battle seemed to be lost. The whole of the 
Parliament’s right wing, horse and foot, were flying, 
and the Eoyalist horse, and Newcastle’s gallant 
Whitecoat ” infantry, were able to turn to their 
right and attack the centre of the Parliamentary 
army. The Scotch infantry held firm at this most 
critical moment, meeting charge after charge of 
cavalry with unshaken courage for nearly an hour, 
as the evening began to close in, darkened by the 
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thick clouds of smoke which hung iu the sullen 
air, and lightened only by the fire-flashes of the 
raging conflict, “ as if the whole air had become 
an element of fire.” At length they began to 
break and fly ; and Leven, thinking all was lost, 
rode away from the field towards Wetherby and 
Leeds. 

But late as it was, there was time yet tp win a 
battle. Eupert’s cavalry were by this time broken 
to pieces, his gallant dog “ Boy,” who foUowed him 
into aU dangers, was killed, and he himself lay 
skulking “ in a bean-field.” Lesley, Crawford, and 
Cromwell stopped the pursuit, turned rein and 
rode across the moor to the eastward, and so fell 
upon the rear of the Eoyalist main army. The 
cavalry of the Eoyalist left, who had ridden down 
Fairfax’s troops, seeing this, turned back also from 
their pursuit, and a desperate and confused fight 
ensued as the night closed in, the Eoyalist and 
Eoundhead cavalry fighting, as it were, in the 
faces of their own main bodies of infantry, “an 
enormous hurly-burly of confusion.” But the 
King’s cavalry, as they came back to the field, 
broke before the thunder of CromweU’s victorious 
horse, and no body of infantry could bear such 
an onslaught as was now made on the rear of 
Newcastle’s troops. They were “ as stubble to 
our swords,” says Cromwell. ' “We never charged 
but we routed the enemy,” horse and foot alike, 
driving them along the road to York. One regi- 
ment remained unbroken, and memorable for ever 
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in their constancy. No cavalry or infantry charges 
could break IsTewcastle's Whitecoats. They retired 
sullenly into White Syke Close, and there for an 
hour, at push of pike, kept the Eebels out, dis- 
daining quarter, slaying and being slain with the 
dogged hate of Englishmen whose retreat is cut 
off by distance and darkness, and to whom a fenced 
position gives an excuse for not surrendering. 
When the enemy at length forced their way in 
they found but thirty Whitecoats living, and of 
those not a few were '' saved against their will.” 

The sun set soon after eight, but the fight and 
slaughter went on for two hours later, till the 
whole field was cleared of the enemy. Cromwell 
was always cruel in the chase; but Fairfax did 
all he could to stay the slaughter. Spare the 
poor deluded countrymen,” he cried ; and rode all 
over the field to enforce his orders, forgetful of 
himself and his wounds, and never more merciful 
than in victory ; the prince of Puritan heroes. 

What was left of the Eoyal army fled to York. 
It was ten o’clock, and too late to follow; and 
till late at night wearied and wounded soldiers 
thronged the Tadcaster road up to Micklegate 
Bar, which was opened to “none but such as 
, were of the town . . . which made a pitiful cry 
among them.” But more than 4,000 men lay 
dead on the moor, besides the wounded. The 
number of prisoners was 1,500, and among the 
spoil were twenty -five guns, all Eupert had, 
besides innumerable arms, and many colours. 
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among them Enpert’s own standard, five yards 
lonff, of red silk, with a white cross. The victorious 
General, Leven, had run away, and Manchester, the 
senior officer in command, rode round the camp 
before midnight to thank his wearied and hungry 
heroes for their exceeding good service.'' 

Cromwell’s own account of the battle has not 
been preserved ; but on the 5th he wrote to his 
brother-in-law, the father of young Valentine 
Walton : 

'' To my loving brother the Col. Valeiitine Walton ; 
These. 

‘'Dear Sib,— It’s our duty to sympathise in all 
mercies ; and to praise the Lord together in chastise- 
ments or trials, that so we may sorrow together. Truly 
England and the Church of God hath had a great 
favour from the Lord in this great victory, such as the 
hke never was since this war began. We never charged 
but we routed the enemy. . . . God made them as 
stubble to our swords. W e charged then regiments of 
foot with our horse, and routed all we charged. .... 
Give glory, all the glory, to God.” He goes on : Sir, 
God hath taken away your- eldest son by a cannon- 
shot. . . . . Sir, you know my own trials this way, 
but the Lord supported me with this, that the Lord 
took him into the haj^piness we all pant for and live 
for. There is your precious child full of glory, never 
to know sin or sorrow any more.” He then tells of 
the poor lad’s death, how he bade his men ‘"open to 
the right and left, that he might see the rogues run;” 
and continues, “Truly he' was exceedingly beloved in 
the army of all that knew him. . . . . He is a glorious 
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saint in heaven, wherein yon onght exceedingly to re- 
joice, Let this drink np yonr sorrow, seeing these are 
not feigned words to comfort yon, bnt the thing is so 
real and nndonbted a trnth.’’ .... And ends his 
letter thns, “ The Lord be yonr strength, so prays yonr 
trnly faithfnl and loving brother, 

‘^Oliver Cromwell.” 

These are not the feigned words ” of a hypo- 
crite, but a true message of comfort. True also 
was the feeling which put the Lord’s battle in 
the first lines of the letter, and passed on from 
that to the private grief, which was its heavier 
burden. 

The result of the battle was the fall, first of 
York (within a few days) and of Newcastle, which 
the Scotch Army reduced three months later. The 
Marquess of Newcastle gave up the cause for lost, 
and disgusted with Eupert’s overbearing behaviour, 
and not being willing, as he said, to endure the 
laughter of the Court, left England to retire to 
'^his delightful company, music, or his softer 
pleasures;” and henceforward disappears from 
history. 

The North of England was lost to the King’s 
party: but hope was reviving in the South, partly 
from the dissensions and bad generalship of the 
Parliamentary officers, partly from the skill and 
vigour shown by Charles himself, rather than from 
anjr alterations in the main chances of the war. 
In May, 1644, Essex and Waller had marched 
out of London with two armies, amounting in all 
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to some twenty thousand men. They found the 
King with about half that number near Oxford, 
and nearly succeeded in shutting him up there 
with his whole army (2nd June). He escaped, 
however, by a brilliant piece of strategy; and with 
part of his army got away west as far as Worcester, 
followed by Waller. * 

Essex meanwhile, without orders from Parlia- 
ment, marched slowly into the Western Counties 
to reduce that part of the kingdom to obedience. 
Parliament remonstrated, but let the obstinate 
man have his own way. Suddenly Charles, having 
thus succeeded in separating his enemies, again 
gave Waller the slip, and rejoined his army at 
Oxford within seventeen days after he had left 
Oxford in that disconsolate condition.” Waller 
came back only to be defeated at Cropredy Bridge, 
near Banbury (29th June), a defeat which so “broke 
the heart of his army” that from 8,000 it was 
wasted to 4,000, and “could never be brought to 
fight after.” 

Waller himself went up to London ; and 
the King, being now free to go where he would, 
hearing too the news of the fatal battle of Marston, 
and knowing that nothing was to be done in the 
Korth, hastened after Essex, whose inglorious 
campaign was brought to an end in a remote 
corner of Cornwall by the surrender to the Eang 
of six thousand foot, with all their cannon and 
arms (1st September). The cavalry had slipped 
through two days before ; and Essex himself, with 
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a few ofBcers, had gone by sea to Plymouth, and 
thence to London, where he was received, says 
Clarendon, with no less respect “ than they could 
have showed him if he had not only brought back 
his own army, but the King himself likewise with 
him.” 

Essex’s day was done; his lumbering tactics 
were discredited, and he himself was now looked 
on coldly as being not sufficiently anxious to fight 
the war through, and bring it to a successful 
close. Waller too had lost credit with his party, 
and those men, who were in their own way for 
“thorough,” had only to deal with the Earl of 
Manchester, towards whom Cromwell entertained 
no very friendly feeling. His hour soon came. 

Cromwell had observed, not without regret and 
anger, the miscarriage of the southern campaign. 
He writes from Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, about 
the beginning of September, but before the news 
of Essex’s capitulation at Eowey had reached him, 
''We do with grief of heart resent (i.e. feel) the sad 
condition of your army in the West, and of affairs 
there. That business has our hearts with it ; and 
truly had we wings we would fly thither.” He 
goes on, glancing at Manchester and his friends : 
"We ha.ve some amongst us much slow in action; 
if we could all intend our own ends less, and our 
ease too, our business in this army would go on 
wheels for expedition ! ” 

There is more in this letter than at first appears. 
Oromwell was preparing to remove Essex and 
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Manchester out of his way, and to finish the war 
himself. What further and higher views he may 
have had even then it is needless to enquire. He 
is reported to have said, several years later, No 
man climbs so high as he that knows not whither 
he is going.” At any rate Cromwell knew him- 
self to be the ablest general in the field ; he 
must have chafed at the incapacity of his superior 
officers, and it was not in his nature to let work 
be spoiled in the doing if it was in his power to 
do it himself. 



CHAPTEE VII. 


T he men wlio began the Great Eebellion were 
for the most part of moderate opinions in re- 
ligion and politics. The Long Parliament, as it was 
first constituted, contained but few Eevolutionists ; 
all were members of the Church of England. To 
none had the idea of a Eepublic occurred, unless 
as an Utopian vision. But the King’s behaviour 
in 1640-42, the course of the war, and the 
divisions of party which it brought with it, gave 
rise to other counsels. As in 1641 the line had 
been drawn sharply by the Grand Eemonstrance 
between those who were contented with con- 
stitutional safeguards, and those who wished to 
limit the monarchy, so now a line was to be 
drawn sharply between those who desired to 
maintain the old aristocratical constitution, and 
those who wanted something new. 

In 1641 Cromwell had said, can tell you, 
sirs, what I would not have if I cannot what I 
would.” Perhaps it had now become more clear 
to him what he would have, both for the country 
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and hmself. He had worked with the party of 
Pym and Hampden. They were dead, and the 
only man of first-rate ability was his friend Sir 
Harry Vane — 

“ Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old 

full of fantastic dreams about the ideal England ; 
but strongly practical in bringing aboixt what was 
possible of his visions. He and Cromwell, with 
Oliver St. John to help them, now stood a,t the head 
of the thoroughgoing party, whose designs, both 
in State and Church, -^rent further than could be 
safely acknowledged. 

In the last three years Episcopacy had been 
abolished, and the services and fabrics of the 
Church reformed to the full desire of those who 
but yesterday had been called nonconformists. 
Precisians, and Puritans. But with this reform 
had been introduced a new bondage. The Scots 
had brought into England their complete Church 
polity; and if this were to stand, little, if any- 
thing, was gained from the old tyranny of the 

bishops. 

“ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large,” 

wrote Milton in 1646. Cromwell belonged with 
all his heart to the party which desired reli- 
gious liberty— liberty, that is, within evangelical 
hmits ; for no Englishman at that time except 
Jeremy Taylor conceived the possibility of an 
universal toleration, extending to Papists, Prela- 

G 
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tists, and unbelievers. Cromweirs opinions were 
known. He was called the great Independent.’’ 
Liberty of conscience was called “Cromweirs 
chimera.” Archbishop Williams called him “a 
common spokesman for sectaries.” He had a chapel 
behind his house at Huntingdon. He encouraged 
his soldiers to preach and pray, and whenever it 
was in his power he laboured to loosen the 
secular bonds” imposed by the rigid Presby- 
terians, who said that “ if the devil could effect a 
toleration, he would think he had made a good 
exchange of the hierarchy *to have a toleration for 
it,” and that to tolerate all religions is the way 
to have none.” 

The other object which the Independent party 
had in view was political, and of more immediate 
urgency than the first. It was necessary that the 
King should be beaten and his party abolished, 
otherwise the work would have to be done again. 
Yet many thought he had been beaten enough. 
He was capable of inspiring a passionate loyalty 
to his person. He had shown himself to his sub- 
jects in all parts of his kingdom, and the more 
venerable and unfortunate monarchy appeared in 
him, the less did they desire to drive matters to 
extremity. As is always the case in England, the 
beaten cause began to gain in popular estimation. 
The nobility and landed gentry and their tenan- 
try in all parts of the kingdom were becoming 
alarmed at the progress of fanaticism and anarchy. 
They had not taken the sword in order to put all 
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power into the hands of a Parliamentary J unto and 
a Council of Officers. Essex, the Lord General, 
one of the most popular and powerful nohlemen in 
England, made no secret of his disgust and anger 
at lihe course things were taking. He would 
come, he said, and sit in Parliament if he was not 
to be trusted ; but he would not demean himself 
by “serving in some associated county, where 
inferior officers do all” 

The respect paid by the House of Commons to 
Essex was in some degree a protest against the 
levehing theories which were afloat. The Presby- 
terian majority of the House felt in his solid, if 
somewhat stupid, honesty a confidence which they 
could not give to the more brilliant soldiering and 
more determined statesmanship of those who knew 
their o^vn minds. Essex had honourably refused 
to treat with the King without consent of Parlia- 
ment; but it was beginning to be thought that 
now was the time to treat with the King, when 
his affairs were at a low ebb ; for (said Manchester) 
if he were to win the day “he may hang us all 
if he were to lose aU, the country was in danger 
from Cromwell and his free-thinking friends. 

Cromwell had used strange language. If he 
met the King in battle, “he would as soon dis- 
charge his pistol upon him as upon any other 
man.” “He loved such-and-such because they 
loved not lords.” “There would never be a good 
time in England till we had done with lords, or 
“ tiU the Earl of Manchester were but plain Mr. 
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Montagu;” revolutionary words which hinted at 
the upsetting of all established order. 

Cromwell’s mind was made up. He was re- 
solved to use the great and sudden military 
reputation which he had gained in order to crush 
the King and his party and set up in power the 
Independents, who alone were able to establish 
what he conceived to be civil and religious liberty. 
That his ambition included a conspicuous place 
for himself we may well believe. Some have 
credited him even now with the design of the 
King’s death and his own usurpation of the 
throne, but withotit sufficient likelihood, though 
whispers had been heard in the Army of a design 
to “decoU” the King. The immediate business in 
hand was the conduct of the war; and to the 
amendment of this Cromwell set himself with 
that' boldness, perseverance, and subtlety which 
made all his designs succeed. 

He had not long to wait. The King, coming up 
to Oxford '‘in great triumph” from his victorious 
campaign in the West was met by the united 
forces of the Parliament Army near Newbury. 
Waller was in command, Essex being ill. Crom- 
well was present at the battle, and took occasion 
by what happened there to bring forward in 
Parliament a grave accusation against Lord Man- 
chester. The battle was fought on Sunday, the 
27th of October, 1644. The Parliament forces on 
the whole had the best of the day, yet the King was 
allowed to retire unpursued, and even eleven days 
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later had leisure to fetch off his cannon and throw 
large supplies into Donnington, or Bennington, 
Castle, near the field of battle, and to retire as he 
pleased to Oxford. 

There had been a quarrel between Manchester 
and Cromwell before l^ewbury fight, Manchester 
requiring some cavalry service wMch Cromwell 
thought excessive, and told Manchester in a dis- 
contented manner” that ^‘if he wanted to flay the 
horse he might have their skins, but no service 
from them.” Each accused the other of hindering 
a complete victory. There had been a failure 
somewhere ; and a month later Cromwell, as he 
had done in the case of Lord Willoughby, brought 
a formal charge against the earl, to the effect 
“that the said earl hath always been indisposed 
and backward to engagements and the ending of 
the* war by the sword, and for such a peace to 
which a victory would be a disadvantage ” in short, 
that he had played fast and loose with friends 
and enemies, as if he “ thought the King too 
low and the Parliament too high; especially at 
Bennington Castle.” 

The earl retaliated by a countercharge against 
Cromwell, accusing him of slackness and insubor- 
dination. A question of privilege between the 
Houses caused delay. But the Presbyterian party 
now felt that Cromwell was their principal enemy, 
and that he must if possible be got rid of. The 
papers were filed, but the quarrel was not to be 
easily set aside. 
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About the same time another attempt of 
the Scots’ Commissioners to proceed against him 
as an “ incendiary ” was laid aside as dangerous, 
Cromwell being “ a gentleman of quick and subtle 
parts, and one who hath, especially of late, gained 
no small interest in the House of Commons, nor is 
wanting of friends in the House of Peers, nor of 
abilities in himself, to manage his own part or 
defence to his best advantage.” 

So stood the dispute ; each side waiting to take 
or make an opportunity. The latter was more in 
Cromwell’s line than the former. His attack 
upon the Generals '' gave great satisfaction ” to the 
Commons ; and he was not slow to improve this 
favourable state of feeling. His plan was as 
simple as it was audacious. He knew that Essex 
was not capable of controlling the other com- 
manders, and that consequently there was no 
general plan of action. He wished to make the 
Army independent of the Parliament. He had 
said to Manchester long ago : “ If you will stick 
to honest men you shall have such an army as 
shall give the law to King and Parliament too.” 
The common feeling of the country, as expressed 
in pamphlets and petitions, was, that the war had 
gone on long enough ; that the nation was im- 
poverished by taxes ; that the Commanders were 

making a trade of war,” like the generals of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and did not improve advahtages 
or prosecute victories ; that the Army ought to be 
consolidated; and that faithful men ought not to 
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be kept out of it because of the Covenant. The 
preachers chimed in to the same tune, urging their 
congregations to pray that the Parliament might 
show themselves free from selfish aims, and that 
God would raise up fit instruments to finish the 
work. A paper was scattered about the streets 
in which these words occur: “We have Generals 
that fight for the King. ... Greatness without 
goodness ; honour without honesty stinks ; away 
with ’t ; no more lords, an ye love me ; they smell 
0 ’ the Court.” 

The same day that this libellous paper was 
dispersed (9th December) CromweU- made the 
speech in Parliament which decided his own for- 
tune, and the course of English history. The 
House was sitting in Grand Committee to consider 
“ the slow proceedings of our armies, and the not 
prosecuting of advantages.” Kone liked to “ break 
the ice,” and there was “ a general silence for a 
good space of time,” when CromweU stood up, 
and going straight to the point, said : ■ 

“It is now a time to speak or for ever hold the 
tongue. The important occasion now is no less than 
to save a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almost dying 
condition, which the long continuance of this war 
hath already brought it into. So that without a more 
speedy, vigorous, and eifectual prosecution of the war 
. . . . we shall make the kingdom weary of us, and 
hate ^the name of a Parliament. 

''Por what do the enemy say*? nay, what do many 
say that were friends at the beginning of the Parlia- 
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ment ? Even this, that the Members of both Houses 
have got great places and commands, and the sword 
into their hands ; and what by interest in Parliament, 
what by power in the Army, will perpetually continue 
themselves in grandeur, and not permit the war 
speedily to end, lest their own power should determine 
with it. . . . I am far from reflecting on any ; I know 
the worth of those Commanders, Members of both 
Houses, who are yet in power, but if I may speak my 
conscience without reflection upon any, I do conceive 
if the Army be not put into another method, and the 
war more vigorously prosecuted, the people can bear 
the war no longer, and will enforce you to a dis- 
honourable peace. But this I would recommend to 
your prudence, not to insist upon any complaint or 
oversight of any Comniander-in-Chief upon any occa- 
sion whatsoever ; for as I must acknowledge myself 
guilty of oversights, so I know they can rarely be 
avoided in military affairs ... let us apply our- 
selves to the remedy, which is most necessary. And 
I hope we have such true English hearts and zealous 
affections towards the general weal of our mother 
country, as no Members of either House will scruple 
to deny themselves and their own private interests for 
the public good ; nor account it to be a dishonour done 
to them whatever the Parliament shaU resolve upon in 
this weighty matter.’’ 

Other speakers followed. A speech was made by 
Zouch Tate, Member for Northampton and Chair- 
man of the Committee for Army Eeform, in which 
he said that the Committee had been endeavourins* 
to carry out their orders, but found the condition 
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of the Army as the physician did the blood of his 
patient that consulted him about the cure of “ a 
boil on his thumb/’ when the whole mass of his 
blood was corrupted, Nothing now would serve 
for their recovery less than the entire renewing 
of their constitution. He therefore proposed a 
Self-denying, Le, a Self- renouncing, Ordinance; 
which was seconded by Sir H. Vane the younger, 
and carried by the Commons after a long debate. 

Cromweirs plan (for his it was, though, as 
usual, brought forward under other names) was to 
exclude from the Army the Commanders whom he 
and the nation distrusted, by excluding all who 
were Members of either House of Parliament. 
It was essentially a military measure ; but civil 
officers were included under the Ordinance. It 
was little less than an abolition of the House 
of Lords, and an almost complete change 
in the administration of civil and military 
affairs. It is difficult to understand how the 
House of Commons should have been willing to 
take such a leap in the dark. They probably felt 
that nothing but a strong measure would help 
them. The arguments by which the motion was 
supported were that thus the divisions in the 
Army would cease ; strict impartiality would be 
shown dealing with all ; that Parliament 
(which was just then setting on foot a hopeful 
negotiation with the King) would be restored to 
its fuU numbers, and its Members enabled to 
attend to their duties; that the Army would be 
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more obedient to Parliament, and miscarriages in 
the field more easily dealt with. But the principal 
arguments seem to have been that all idea of 
gieedineSs of money or place would be done away 
with, and that nothing else would so much con- 
duce to the main object — the new modelling of 
the Army. 

There were " many votes ” taken, and speeches 
made. Cromwell himself said the Parliament 
“ had done very wisely in the entrance into the 
war to engage many Members of their own in the 
most dangerous parts of it, that the nation might 
see that they would march with them where the 
danger most threatened, but that now there was 
no fear lest a succession of good officers should 
fail ; for besides that it was not good to put so , 
much trust in any arm of flesh, . . . they had 
ofScers in their Army who were fit to be generals 
in any enterprise in Christendom.” He “ thought 
nothing so necessary as to purge and vindicate 
the Parliament from the partiality towards their 
own members.” He did not think that such 
action would break or scatter their armies. “ I can 
speak this for my own soldiers, that they look not 
upon me, but upon you. . . . They do not idolize 
me, but look upon the cause they fight for. You 
may lay upon them what commands you. please; 
they will obey your commands in that cause they 
fight for.” 

The “ Self-denying ” Ordinance, now passed by 
the Commons (17th December), ordered that all • 
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Members of either House who held office in the 
State, or command in the Army, should lay them 
down, and that no more such should be appointed 
tiU the end of the war. 

The Lords naturally did not relish their own 
abohtion, and attempted to put the matter by, 
declaring that they could form no opinion tiU 
they had learnt what the “Hew Model” of the 
Army was to be. To proceed with the New Model 
was what its promoters most desired. Accordingly, 
on the 21st of January, 1645, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was appointed Oommander-in-Chief,’ and Philip 
Skippon, an old soldier, and very popular in the 
army, Major-General of Foot. Nothing was said 
about a- Lieutenant-General of the Horse, the officer 
second in command .to the General; but all 
believed, and some hoped, that Oliver CromweU’s 
name would fill the blank. He, however, was a 
Member of Parliament, and for the present it could 

not be done. 

Many complications attended the passage of 
the Ordinance tlirongh the Lords, not the least 
being the opposition of the Scots Gomniissioners, 
who saw in it a design to throw off the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and to make use of them 
and then put them by ; an apprehension^ which 
the later conduct of Cromwell does not belie. At 
length, by alternate boldness and deference, the 
Commons carried their point. Essex and Man- 
chester, with much dignity and good temper, laid 
down their commissions j and the next day ^2nd 
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April) the Self-denying Ordinance was passed by 
both Houses. In its latest form, it was not pror 
spective; but there was a tacit understanding that 
Members of Parliament in general were not to be 
employed. All offices held by Members since the 
20th of Hovember, 1640, were to be laid down. 
Eeligion was not forgotten. The arrangements in 
the Ordinance for the new-modelling of the Army 
gave an increase of freedom to those who objected 
to the Presbyterian form of Church government. 

Cromwell, in short, by that wonderful art of 
managing men, of which this is at once the first and 
the most conspicuous instance, had, whilst carry- 
ing out in the most practical manner his imme- 
diate object, the reformation of the Army, also put 
an end to the power of the House of Lords; had 
put the Presbyterian majority of the Commons 
into the hands of ah Army, the flower of which 
was devoted to the Independent interest ; had re- 
moved two of the greatest nobles in the kingdom 
from a position which they had held with honour 
and credit, and had set his own nominee in their 
place, giving him, moreover, not the divided power 
held by Essex, Manchester, or Waller, but sole and 
unlimited command over all the forces raised in 
England. The crowning stroke of policy was to 
exempt himself from the action of his own mea- 
sures, and by stepping into the second place to gain 
the power of the chief command without its en- 
cumbrances. All this could not be done but by 
crooked courses. CromweE believed that he was 
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justified in using men as lie found them, and 
playing off one against another. He was fighting 
the Lord’s battles, and might dissemble, like 
Abraham, Joshua, Samson, David. There is no 
direct , evidence that Cromwell argued thus ; but 
such a theory as this involves less of contradic- 
tion than any other. It is impossible to deny that 
he compassed his ends now and on other occasions 
by deceiving his adversaries. He probably looked 
upon his genius for craft, and his knowledge of 
how to deal with individual persons, as a gift of 
God, to be used in his service ; and he persuaded 
himself easily, now and to the end of his life, that 
the argument of "necessity” was valid, and not 
less easily believed that there was necessity to. be 

found where the interest was concerned which he 

« 

had at heart. 

The hTew Model Army was organized. Cxoin- 
well was behind the scenes; but the work was 
done by Fairfax at Windsor. Three armies of 
about 10,000 men each were reduced to one of 
22,000, horse and foot. It was to be a regular 
standing army, not a mixture of Mihtia and 
^'hastily- raised and ill -trained levies,” hard to 
keep together at all, and harder to keep under dis- 
cipline. Eegiments were disbanded and drafted 
anew, not without much murmuring, and some 
mutinying. 

A large number of officers had to be nominated 
to supply the place of those removed by the 
Ordinance, of those dismissed as not being needed 
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in the reduced army, and of those who refused to 
serve in the JSTew Model, or New Noddle/’ as the 
Cavaliers without much wit called it. Fairfax 
was so much under Cromwell’s influence that 
some complained that the Army was filled with 
'"such officers as were known to him, and to 
nobody else.” There was the more reason for 
this; as Cromwell had seen more service than 
Fairfax, and knew the Army better than he. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was now thirty-three years 
old. He had little learning or experience of busi- 
ness. His tastes were those of a country gentleman. 
He was a man of perfect honour and simplicity, 
as gentle as he was brave ; a plain soldier, with 
all that attracts the admiration of the soldier. 
" I never prospered so well,” he said to Cromwell 
at Horncastle, as when I fought one to three.” 
He silenced the complaints of weary soldiers by 
dismounting and marching on foot. At Nasehy, 
when his helmet was struck off his head, he 
refused to take one offered him by Capt. D’Oyley, 
saying, " It is well enough, Charles.” He killed 
an ensign, and took a standard with his own hand. 
The trooper to whom he gave the standard bragged 
of it as his own deed. D’Oyley "chid the trooper 
for his boasting and lying” . . . but the general 
said to him, ' I have honour enough ; let him take 
that honour to himself.’ He was too modest to 
be a great leader in counsel, yet " he was unalter- 
able when his judgment and reason were satisfied.” 
"I have observed him” (says Whitelocke) "at 
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councils of war, that he hath said little, hut hath 
ordered things expressly contrary to the judgment 
of all his Council ; and in action in the field I 
have seen him so highly transported that scarce 
any one durst speak a word to him, and he would 
seem more like a man distracted and furious, 
than of his ordinary mildness and so far different 
temper.” 

Fairfax was not a great general, hut he was an 
excellent commander, and his slowness of intellect 
did not prevent him from adopting better coun- 
sels than his own. His modesty is no less to 
be admired than his valour ; and it is the union 
of the power to command, which he had in an 
eminent degree, with the will to follow wiser 
counsel than his own, which more than anything ■ 
else marks him out as one of the most heroic 
characters of a heroic age. The King called him 
“ the Parliament’s new brutish General,” and the 
same epithet is employed by a Koyalist writer, 
who in 1648 describes him as “a gentleman of 
an irrational and brutish valour, fitter to foUow 
another man’s counsel than his own, and obnoxious 
to Cromwell and the Independent faction for his 
preferment.” In religious opinions he was indeed 
much inclined to the Presbyterians; but probably, 
like many others, left Church politics to stronger 
heads than his own. It was not every one who 
could be soldier, statesman, and preacher at once, 
like Cromwell. 

While the Self-denying Ordinance and the 
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New Model ■ were being proceeded with, other 
events were happening, of which some short 
account must be given. The ‘^thorough” party 
were showing their determination by acts of 
severity. The anger of the King and his party 
was deliberately courted. Sir John Hotham and 
his son were executed for entering into negotia- 
tions with the Cavaliers at Hull. Cromwell’s 
name appears on two occasions as one of the 
tellers against the reprieve, and for the death of 
the Hothams. Archbishop Laud was also beheaded, 
(10th January) and here too Cromwell gave his vote 
for severity, or, as he held it, justice. The West- 
minster Assembly of Divines put forth their 
directions of public worship, reducing all to Pres- 
byterian form. A treaty was set on foot between 
the King and the Parliament. Commissioners 
met at Uxbridge (30th January), and sat for three 
weeks; but the King was not in earnest, and would 
yield neither Episcopacy nor Militia ; and on the 
Parliament side the treaty was furthered entirely 
by the Presbyterians, who thought that they could 
checkmate Cromwell and the Independents if the 
King came to terms. Cromwell was so sure of 
the failure of this treaty that he did not, as far 
as we know, trouble himself about it. 

The King learnt the divisions of his enemies, 
and tried to balance one party against the other, 
thus in the end strengthening the hands of his 
most determined opponents. The new-modelling of * 
the Army went on rapidly. Fairfax was at Windsor 
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during the month of April, 1645, whilst Waller 
and Cromwell (the Ordinance not having yet 
taken effect) were keeping the enemy at arm’s 
length, almost without an army. 

The Kings design was to combine the armies 
at Worcester and in the West, and to march with 
united forces upon London. Cromwell was too 
busy and useful to be spared. We hear of him 
in Hampshire and Somersetshire, where great 
cruelties are reported on both sides; but it is 
noted that at the muster “ no men appeared so full 
in number, well armed, nor more civil in their 
carriage, nor less complaints of, than Colonel 
Cromwell’s horse.” He writes himself in April, 
sorne weeks later, “that since his coming to Ms 
regiment” (wMch was no doubt angry at losing 
him) ‘the carriage of it had been very obedient 
and respectful . . . and they had expressed their 

hearty sorrow . . . for their late mutinous carriao'e 
to the Parliament.” 

Prom the West he flew to the Midlands, thence 
back to Salisbury, whence he wrote urgently to 
Fairfax for supplies of horse and foot to keep the 
field against Prince Rupert ; then to Windsor 
(22nd April), to lay down his command, “ kiss the 
Greneial s hand, and take his leave ; ” but instead 
of that he was appointed to a fresh service, “ not- 
withstanding the Self-denying Ordinance.” 

His orders now were to cut off a convoy sent 
by Rupert to help the King across from Oxford to 
join him at Worcester. How he discharged this 
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duty, ' beating the Eoyalists with great loss and 
taking the Queen’s standard,*' a crown with eighteen 
fiower-de-luces and a cross,” is told in a letter 
written from Bletchington, where he took a forti- 
fied house without any regular troops by the 
simple stratagem of summoning, and on refusal 
crying, "Fall on, fall on, foot,” when in fact he 
had no foot with him. ’ The Governor, Colonel 
Windebank, who had yielded to ladies’ tears, and 
Cromwell’s grim looks and big words, was shot at 
Oxford for it not long after. 

He did not fare so well at Farringdon House, 
where the Governor, Eoger Burgess, though 
threatened with " the utmost extremity of war,” 
was not to be terrified "with fierce coun- 
tenance and mere dragoons,” though Oliver told 
‘Mm in plain monosyllables, "If God give you 
into my hands I will not spare a man of you 
if you put me to a storm.” He still held out, and 
when Cromwell, pressed for time, tried to storm, 
repulsed him with loss of fourteen men. The new 
Army was now on its march from Windsor, and 
Cromwell was appointed to meet Fairfax at the 
rendezvous at Eeading ; and to Eeading he went 
(30th April), " leaving Burgess to crow over him.” 

Towards the end of May Cromwell received 
orders to take charge of the Isle of Ely, his old 
government, the King being then advanced as far 
as the neighbourhood of Leicester. He appears 
at Cambridge, St. Ives, Huntingdon, Ely, a country 
which he knew intimately, raising recruits every- 
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where] so many indeed that some petty villages 
seemed to have sent almost their whole population. 

The Scots army marched south. Fairfax in- 
vested Oxford (19th May). Suddenly, taking 
advantage, • it was said, of the absence of Crom- 
well, who could not be ever3rwhere at once, the 
King attacked and stormed Leicester (31st May), 
which was “miserably sacked” by the Eoyal troops, 
who spared neither churches nor hospitals ; though 
without so much bloodshed or cruelty as has been 
commonly said. So “terrible” did this success 
make the King, compared with the small doings 
of the new Parliamentary army, that there was 
talk of fresh negotiations ; and when Sir Symonds 
d’Ewes entered the House of Commons on the 
morning after the news had come, “ I found,” he 

says, “a sad dejectedness in all men’s faces for 
the loss of Leicester.” 

The King wrote hopefully to his wife ; “ I may, 
without being too much sanguine, affirm that since 
this EebeUion my affairs were never in so fair and 
hopeful a way.” On the other hand, Fairfax, who 
had been obhged to raise the siege of Oxford and 
march to meet the Eoyal army, sent an urgent 
message to Parhament, in his own name and that 
of his officers, to beg for leave to appoint Crom- 
well his Lieutenant-General of horse ] that is to 
say, second in command of the whole army: which 
grand stroke he announced to Cromwell in a letter 
dated 11th June, 1645. 

- Cromwell joined Fairfax near Northampton, 
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witli six hundred horse, only two, days after the 
date of this letter. The Parliament, however, had 
little but this one army to trust to, and everything 
looked well for the Eoyal cause, “when,” says 
Clarendon, “ the evil genius of the kingdom in a 
moment shifted the whole scene.” 

That “ evil genius ” was Cromwell. No sooner 
had he arrived, “ received with shouts from Fair- 
fax’s men,” than aU was activity in the camp. 
Cromwell, with the General’s leave, that same 
evening sent out Ireton with some cavalry to find 
out where the enemy were. Ireton and his 
troopers found some of the Eoyal horse drinking 
at a house in the viEage of Naseby (the table at 
which they sat is stiU shown), and killed or took 
them aU. From the prisoners they learnt the 
disposition of the King’s army, and on this intel- 
ligence Cromwell persuaded (one might almost 
say ordered) Fairfax to give battle. The King 
also, finding the enemy was so near, held a council 
of war, “ resting himself in a chair in a low room.” 
Although it was not known that Cromwell and 
Fairfax had joined forces, the Parliament army 
were equal in number to the King’s troops ; and 
Eupert, remembering Marston Moor, was inclined 
not to risk a battle. Charles, however, himself 
decided the question in favour of fighting. 

Early the next morning (14th June) the King’s 
army turned back southward, and took up their, 
position on Dust Hill, a low hill in 'front of Market 
Harborough. Below them was a wide uneven 
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valley, called Broad Moor; and beyond tHs the 
position of the Parliamentary Army, Mill Hill. 

Eiipert advanced to make out Fairfax's move- 
ments. Fairfax, as it happened, was taking ground 
to the left, falling back about one hundred paces 
from the ledge of the hill," in order to get to 
windward of his enemy, who had all the points 
of wind in his advantage. This movement was 
misinterpreted by Eupert, who never gained wis- 
dom from his long and active experience of war. 
He reported to his uncle that the enemy were 
retreating ; whereupon the King ordered his army 
to advance, leaving the favourable position which 
he had lately occupied. 

The two armies were nearly eq^ual in numbers. 
The Eing's army came on in a stately manner," 
with great magnificence of standards — crimson, 
white, and blue. Their word was '' Quern Mary; " 
that of the Puritans, God is our Strength,'' '' and 
so," says the chronicler, “ indeed He was." 

Eupert took command of the right wing, ex- 
pecting to find Cromwell opposed to him. Ireton, 
however, was on the Parliament left, Cromwell on 
the right, opposite to Sir Marmaduke Langdale. .As 
usual, the wings of each army consisted of cavalry. 
The main body of infantry in each army formed 
the centre, and was commanded respectively by 
the King, and by Fairfax, with Skippon as his 
Major-General. The Cavaliers all had bean-stalks 
in their hats ; most of the Parliamentary army 
wore a piece of white paper or linen as a mark. 
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Eupert, at tlie head of his own regiment, 
charged straight up hill and over it " with 
such gallantry, as few in the army ever saw the 
like;” right over the hill, driving Ireton’s horse 
and foot a mile before him, and fell to plundering 
in the rear as usual. 

Cromwell, who had been bringing up stragglers 
from the rear, on the extreme right of the Parlia- 
mentary army, met Langdale coming up hill, and 
broke his force to pieces in spite of uneven ground, 
thick with furze bushes, and encumbered by a rabbit 
warren. But the main body of the Parliamentary 
army could not stand against the advance of 
the Xing’s array of veteran infantry, coming on 
irresistibly, as it seemed, through a heavy fire of 
musketry. They broke, and mostly all fled.” At 
this moment, however, the reserves came up, and 
Cromwell’s cavalry, having now scattered Langdale 
to the winds, wheeled round and plunged in upon 
the left flank and rear of the King’s main army. 

The tables were thus suddenly turned, and 
Fairfax’s infantry rallied and pushed the enemy 
back down the hill in confusion, which soon 
became a rout. 

Eupert too had turned, but too late. The Eling in 
vain tried to recal his flying troops. His reserve of 
horse too, which had not fought, were seized with a 
panic. But his troops could never be rallied when 
once broken; and though Charles, passionately cry- 
ing, “ One charge more, gentlemen, and we win the 
day 1 ” would have led them against the victorious 
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enemy he could neither make his own men obey him 
nor rally Eupert’s horse, who had, '^as they thought, 
acted their parts.” At length he allowed himself 
to be led off the field, leaving behind him his bag- 
gage, colours, and guns, and his own carriage and 
cabinet of letters. The pursuit went on for twelve 
miles in the long summer day, and the flight even 
to hTewark, thirty miles distant. The King got to 
Leicester, his army hopelessly ruined, and never 
saw himself at the head of an army again. 

The letter which contains Cromweirs account 
of this famous day may be read in the British 
Museum. As usual, he wrote his despatch on the 
day of the battle, and sent it direct to head-quarters, 
leaving his superior officer to tell his own stofy. 

His letter ends with the often-quoted words 
which follow, written, though honestly, not with- 
out a politic meaning : Honest men served you 
faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty. I 
beseech you in the name of God not to discourage 
them. I wish this action may beget thankfulness 
and humility in all that are concerned in it. He 
that ventures his life for the liberty of his country, 
I wish he trust God for the liberty of his con- 
science, and you for the liberty he fights for.” 

A few weeks after the battle he wrote thus: 
When I saw the enemy draw up and march in 
gallant order towards us, and we a company of 
poor ignorant men to seek how to order our 
battle (the General having commanded me to order 
aU the horse), I could not, riding alone about my 
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business, but smile out to God in praises in 
assurance of victory, because God would by things 
that are not bring to nought things that are. Of 
which I had great assurance ; and God did it.*^ 
Both Fairfax and Cromwell bore themselves 
gallantly on this day. Fairfax fought all day 
without a helmet, careless of his life, riding 
amongst the shot to every part of the field. He 
led his men to the charge in person with gallant 
bravery.'' One eye-witness after another describes 
the strange splendour of his demeanour: “His 
very countenance discovered an emblem of true 
valour as ever we saw, and had a spirit heightened 
above the ordinary spirit of man." Another 
describes him as rather like an angel than a man; 
and another says that he “never appeared with 
that alacrity of spirit and that pleasant counte- 
nance as then ; greatly encouraging his soldiers, and 
promising by his countenance victory." Cromwell 
had his morion cut from his head by a cavalier 
“ with whom he exchanged a bullet singly." One 
of his party picked the helmet up and threw it 
into his saddle, “which Oliver hastily catching 
. . . clapped it the wrong way on his head, and 
so fought with it the rest of the day." 

The King wandered about the Welsh border 
and elsewhere, uncertain whither to go or what to 
do. He never made head again. The flame of 
war was quenched by Marston Moor and ISTaseby, 
and nothing remained to do but to crush out. the 
embers of it. 
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Cromwell accompanied Fairfax into tlie West 
of England; for there was no enemy left in the 
Midlands to pursue. The miserable country 
people had formed themselves into roughly-armed 
bodies of clubmen,” sometimes as many as four 
or five thousand together. Their object was to 
defend their property against plunderers of both 
sides ; but generally with a bias in favour of the 
Malignants.” At any rate, their pretext of 
neutrality could not be accepted by Fairfax and 
his army ; and their doggerel rhyme — 

“ If you offer to plunder our cattle. 

Be assured we will bid you battle,’^ 

was not treated with much respect. Cromwell 
argued with them, showing an admirable patience 
in so doing ; not till they let fly ” at him giving 
orders to charge them, and then letting them off 
as cheaply as possible. 

There now remained in the West the army of 
Lord Goring ; a small force under the Prince of 
Wales and Lord Hopton; the garrison of Bristol 
and Eupert in command of it ; and a few strong 
places and fortified towns. One of these was 
Sherborne Castle, held by Sir Lewis Dives, ‘'a 
little man, but very courageous,” who '"would not 
lose his honour to save his life,” and told Crom- 
well's messenger that he deserved to be hanged. 
Bridgwater had fallen towards the end of July. 
There was a terrible storm there, preceded by some 
hot fighting and one pitched battle at Langport 
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(loth July), in which Goring was beaten by Fairfax 
with great loss of prisoners, guns, and colours, and 
chased many miles. The Cavaliers set the town 
of Langport on fire behind them ; “ but our men 
were resolved to pass through fire and water after 
them, the Lieut.-General himself following them 
through Langport, though the fire was flaming very 
hot on both sides of him, there being about twenty 
houses in all burnt down.” 

Bristol was taken by Fairfax and Cromwell on 
the 10th of September. The account written by 
Cromwell at Fairfax’s command, though making 
little mention of himself, lets us see clearly that 
the design and the action were alike his own 
rather than the General’s. To spend lives by 
storming rather than waste time in lengthy siege 
operations was always Cromwell’s plan, and in 
this instance it was successful ; for Eupert did not 
care to continue the defence after losing one of his 
principal works. Prior’s Hill Fort. He took his 
beating gaily, sent a trumpet to the General to 
desire a treaty for the surrender of the town,” and 
marched out the next day, to the great displeasure 
of his royal uncle, who had looked to Bristol as the 
key of his position in the West, and felt that its 
loss involved much more than the town itself, 

Cromwell’s whole despatch is full of interest. 
The following pious and self-denying expressions” 
were much noted at the time, and are worthy 
of being noted now by those who wish to under- 
stand something of the mind of Oliver Cromwell. 
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In that religious or superstitious age it is not 
wonderful that Cromwell should have been be- 
lieved to be preserved and helped by supernatural 
means, a belief shared by Eebels and Eoyalists, 
though what was the work of Providence to the 
one seemed to the other the machinations of the 
Devil, to whom he had sold himself for a term of 
years. AU this is none other than the work of 
God. He must be a very atheist that doth not 
acknowledge it. Sir, they that have been employed 
in this service know that faith and prayer obtained 
this city for you Presbyterians, Indepen- 

dents, all have here the same spirit of faith and 
prayer, the same presence and answer ; they agree 
here, have no names of difference; pity it is it 

should be otherwise anywhere And, for 

‘brethren^ in things of the mindj we looTc for no 
compulsion^ hut that of light and reason^ 

Bristol being taken, the success of the western 
campaign was certain. Work, however, was to be 
done. The two commanders separated (Oliver 
always loved a separate command), the General 
following Goring and Hopton to the West, Crom- 
weE remaining to reduce the strong places east of 
Bristol. Sir Charles Lloyd, the Governor of 
Devizes, a stout gentleman and a good engineer,” 
when summoned to surrender, asked for ten days’ 
respite to send to the King. Cromwell sent back 
a message that none were fitter than the Parlia- 
ment to keep strongholds for the King: let Mm 
send out his lady and the gentlewomen ; ” at which 
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Sir Charles, losing patience, returned answer, 
it and wear iV So to it they went, shoot- 
ing granadoes and playing fiercely with their 
guns, insomuch that on Sunday, in the afternoon, 
hy four of the clock, they fell to parley.” Crom- 
well cut this short, gave in his propositions, which 
were easy enough; if they were not accepted, 
'"then to expect no mercy.” Lloyd, seeing the 
man he had to deal with, probably thought his 
charge fairly won, changed his mind, and surren- 
dered “ on fair terms.” This was on the 23rd of 
September. Cromwell then sat down before Win- 
chester. Here he had more trouble with clubmen, 
whom he disarmed and sent about their business 
with the same pity to the poor silly creatures ” 
which he had shown on a former occasion. The 
Governor did not await a storm, but surrendered 
the castle on the 6th of October. The town had 
been taken almost without fighting a week before. 

At Winchester, as at Peterborough and Ely, 
and wherever the orders of 1641 had taken effect, 
the monuments of the Cathedral were barbarously 
mutilated. The Bishop and Cathedral clergy were 
treated civilly, though the Bishop had refused 
Cromwell’s offer to leave the town before it was 
attacked, and was told that “he must partake of- 
the same as the others who were with him in the.* 
Castle.” 

Cromwell had time, with all his haste, to do an 
act of justice and courtesy at once. Hearing that 
six of his soldiers had imitated thedll-conduct o0 
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the Eoyal troops at Fowey, and plundered some 
of the surrendered garrison, he hanged one, and 
sent the other five to Sir Thomas Glenham, 
Governor of Oxford, to do with them as he 
thought fit. Sir Thomas returned them with a 
civil message. 

His next feat of arms was the capture of Basing 
House, one of the finest houses in England, and 
a strongly fortified place. The old Marq[ness of 
Winchester, its owner, a Roman Catholic, was' 
within the walls, and made a gallant defence^ 
Loyalty,’’ he said, was the name of the house. 
The Cavaliers called it Basting” House, in de- 
rision of the vain attempts which it had repulsed, 
forming as it did, with Bennington, near Hewbury, 
a half-way house between Oxford and the King’s 
power in the West. 

Cromwell pursued his usual tactics — summoned, 
but with no result ; then placed his batteries, and 
settled the several posts for the storm.” 

The night before storming, says Hugh Peters, 
the preacher, who was present, Cromwell “spent 
much time with God in prayer ... and seldom 
fights without some text of Scripture to support 
him. He would pray with his officers four or 
five times in a night before their fighting.” “ This 
time he rested upon Psalm cxv. 8 : ‘ They that 
make them are like unto them 5 so is every one 
that trusteth in them.’ ” 

Cromwell, like other great men, delighted in 
the Psalms. He would discourse, not on a single 
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verse, but on a whole psalm, for an hour together. 
‘ The first words of the psalm are Non noUs Domine, 
and the whole spirit of it is the nothingness of 
splendid idolatry against the power of God: '‘0 
Israel, trust thou in the Lord: he is their help 
and theii shield. On the one hand is fierce piety 
and destructive zeal; on the other, despairing 
loyalty, and the nobleness of a persecuted faith. 

The old house had stood . . . two hundred or 
three hundred years, a nest of idolatry ; the new 
house surpassing that in beauty and stateliness, 
and either of them fit to make an emperor^s court. 

• . . In truth the house stood in its full pride 
and so on ; like so many other beautiful and 
ancient houses, doomed to fall, and draw with it 
the ruin of a great family, because a King was 
foolish and tyrannical, and a Parliament sour and 
intractable, reminding peaceful and secure Eng- 
land of the bad times of the Poses two hundred 
years before. 

In the several rooms, and about the house,’’ 
proceeds Hugh Peters, there were slain some 
seventy-four, and only one poor woman . . . who 
by her railing provoked our soldiers, then in heat, 
into a further passion.” And riding to the house 
on Tuesday night we heard divers crying in vaults 

for quarter; but our men could neither come to 
them, nor they to us.” 

- The plunder was immense. « One soldier had 
six score pieces of geld for his share, another three 
bags of silver; but he, not keeping his counsel. 
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lost it all but half-a-crown.” “ The wheat, house- 
hold goods, and lumber, with a great part of the 
other pillage, was sold to the country people, who 
likewise had a good part of the prey, and carried 
many cartloads away, the house burnt down and 
demolished ” So we leave it ; “ nothing but bare 
walls and chimneys in less than twenty-four 
hours ” of what had been the bravest house in the 
South of England, a pattern of the desolation 
which every shire in England could tell of. 

Donee pax redeat terris^^ was the motto on the 
Marquess’s own colours which were taken at the 
storm, and there were few hearts in England that 
did not answer to that wish. 

Cromwell now received orders from Parliament 
to take Bennington Castle; but Cromwell, like 
Nelson, knew when to disobey orders, and wrote 
to Fairfax and to the Speaker the reasons which 
decided him to leave Bennington alone. Parlia- 
ment, already beginning to learn the lesson of 
cornpliance, ordered that Fairfax and he should 
have liberty to act as they thought '‘for the best 
advantage of the kingdom ; ” and Cromwell 
hastened his march westward — to Salisbury, to 
Exeter, and Crediton (25th October), where he 
met Fairfax, on through deep snow to Bovey 
Tracey (January, 1646), on the border of Bart- 
moor, gleaning prisoners and stores as he went. 
He and Fairfax remained in the West till all 
resistance was put down. Lord Hopton, after 
a fierce fight in Torrington town, and the sur- 
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render of most of Ms army, fell back westward, 
and at last surrendered on favourable terms. He 
was the most upright and unselfish of the Cava- 
liers, a man “ of an industry not to be tired and 
a generosity that was not to be exhausted • ” a 
devoted servant of the Eoyal house since the day 
when as a young man, a quarter of a century 
before, he had ridden out of Prague carrying on a 

pilhon beMnd him Charles’s sister, the Queen of 
-Donenaia. 

^Fairfax went on with the conquest of the 
Western Counties, CromweU serving as his Lieut.- 
General, till all the Eoyal garrisons in the West 
nad tallen. Exeter came in 13th April 1646 

spring, Fairfax 

nad leisure to undertake the siege of Oxford. 

Meanwhile the King’s cause was faihng in all 
parts of the_ kingdom. Eupert and Maurice 
quarrelled with the King and left England. 
Montrose, after seeming for a moment to be 
master of Scotland, was defeated at PhiHphaugh. 
O^he country was cleared of the enemy. Last of 
^ the commanders in the field, old Sir Jacob 
Astley surrendered at Stow-in-the-Wold in 
Gloucestershire; and sitting on a drum among his 
conquerors, said to them, “You have now done 
your work, and may go to play, unless you will 
tali out amongst yourselves.” The King had no 
army in the field, and but few garrisons. He 
tned again to negotiate; then, thinking to try a 
last appeal to the loyalty of Ms own countrymL, 

TT 
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he suddenly left Oxford in disguise, and after a 
week of miserable wanderings, missing his way, 
making for London, and then losing heart, alarmed 
by travellers and '‘a drunken man near St. Albans,” 
he appeared in the Scots Army, at Newark, on the 
5th May, 1646. Lrom that day began his cap- 
tivity.. He was received with royal honours by- 
Leven, the old Field-Marshal of Stralsund ; but 
given to understand that he was in keeping, and 
must be content to let Lesley, the older soldier,” 
give the word to the army. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

PresiiptertanB aiilt ^nUepenttentB. 

TT is probable that these few years were amono" 
the happiest of Cromwell’s life. He had mo- 
ments of greater triumph and years of greater 
dignity later ; but he was now in the vigour of his 
manhood, unbroken by iUness, unsoured by opposi- 
tion; his faith was not clouded by difficulties ; he 
had committed no crime against loyalty or lib^tv 
^t us draw a portrait of him as he was seen by 
the eyes of friends and enemies then. In heio-ht 
he was under six feet, big and strongly made, good 
at manly exercise, a bold rider and a lover of 
homes, his shoulders broad, his head (set a Httle 
aside) large, “a vast treasury of natural parts” 
with sweetness as well as dignity in the open brow 
and the fall of the thin greyish hair. His eye- 
brows were thick, with deep cut wrinkles between 
them, and a large wart over the right eye Lioht 
grey eyes looking out inscrutably as if they said, 

I wiU know thy thoughts, but thou shalt not 
ow mine; eyes that could express tenderness 
severity, burnmg zeal, religious exaltation, flaming 
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hmnaii anger. The expression of the mouth and 
chin is variously given hy the portraits ; but 
secrecy, strength of will, and impatience of con- 
trol, are never absent. His complexion was a 
source of endless satisfaction to his enemies. 
‘'Euby Nose,’ 'Copper Nose,’ and after a while 'Nose 
Almighty,’ are the common nicknames given him. 
His face is described as tanned leather. We must 
imagine a coarse red complexion of scorbutic ten- 
dency, and a big red nose; a countenance not 
without its own comeliness, not to be looked on 
with indifference, as of one fit " to threaten and 
command.” Such to look upon was Oliver Crom- 
well when, having put an end to the civil war, he 
stood forth as the foremost man in England, " our 
chief of men.” 

On his return to Parliament he was received 
with great honour, and thanked by the House ( 23 rd 
April), Already a Bill had been prepared to be 
submitted to the King, by which, amongst other 
honours to be conferred, such as a dukedom for 
Essex, and an earldom for Fairfax, Cromwell was 
to be made a baron. A more substantial vote gave 
him the lands of the Marquesses of Worcester 
and Winchester, situated in Hampshire, where his 
son Eichard was settled as a country gentleman. 

The Army was now the chief power in the 
State, and Cromwell the first man in the Army. 
If it had been an ordinary army, fighting for an 
ordinary cause, its commander would have marched 
to- London, dissolved the Parliament, and set him- 
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self up as Dictator ; and this was what Cromwell 
did in the end. But such a course, had Cromwell 
wished it, was impossible now. No commander 
ever held more completely in his hand the wills 
ot his soldiers; hut his Army was something of a 
democracy too. They were fighting for religious 
liberty. In politics some wished for a Republic 
and some for a limited Monarchy under Charles I. 
or one of his house; but none for a military 

despotism. They wished to disband and go home • 

but this was impossible. A great account with 
the Scots had to be settled, and those who knew 
bcotland best knew that it was only to be settled 
by conquest. Ireland was in a flame of rebellion 
and was indeed the nearest care. In Parliament 
^1 was unsettled. Parties were evenly balanced ; 
for the new elections had brought in upwards of a 
undred Independent “ Eecruiters,” cold friends 
or declared enemies, to the Covenant and its obh- 
ga ions, to the Scots and Presbyterian Church 
government, and likely to side with the Hew 

Model rather than with the Presbyterian majority 
if quarrels should arise. ^ ^ 

of tbe complicated by the presence 

of the Kmg m the Scottish army. He was a 

great power in himself. Half the nation had 

fou^t for hini; more than half believed him to 

be King by the direct and irrevocable grace of 

accL forbade them to 

accept a final defeat. The Scots and Cavaliers 
oge er might yet beat the Independents and 
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Preg-byterians, or (as Charles hoped) one party 
might so “ extirpate ” the other that he “ should 
be really King again.” Charles I. had even now a 
good game to play, but he over-played it ; and by 
balancing party against party, and deceiving all, 
found himself at length defenceless. His cabinet 
of letters taken at Kaseby had convicted him of 
double-dealing in every quarter. He would own 
and disown Parliament ; had one voice in public 
documents and another in council notes ; would 
play fast and loose with Papists and Protestants : 
mtrigue at once with Irish, Dutch, French, and 
Danes, and would not be bound by any agree- 
ments. “After aU their fighting,” said Cromwell, 
they were to be content with a piece of paper.” 
For the present, then, it was impossible to dis- 
band the Army. The Army must remain till 
bcotland and Ireland were reduced to obedience 
and the government of England put on a firm 
ooting, and till then Cromwell must remain (to 
use bis own phrase) as chief constable. To give 
up his power would have been to give up the 
cause for which he had fought. 

A quarrel at once arose between the Parliament 
and the Scots about the disposal of the King’s 
person, which extended for many months and is 
recorded m hundi-eds of foHo pages. The’ quarrel 
began briskly by a declaration that the disposal 
of the King belonged in England to the Parlia- 
ment, and a vote passed, in spite of the Pres- 
byterians, (Cromwell and his party “ carrying 
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their business with reuch privacy and subtlety”), 
“that this kingdom hath no further use of the 
continuing of the Scots Army in England” (19th 
May). The Scots sullenly retired towards the 
ISTorth, plundering and ill-treating the country- 
people as they went, and taking the King with 
them. The King did not make matters easy. He 
would neither declare Episcopacy to be unlawful, 
nor give the entire control of the Militia to Par- 
liament, nor give up his Mends to the vengeance 
of the victorious party. His consistency did him 
honour. On these points a wearisome contest 
dragged on for two years and more, in which the 
King showed, as much ability and patient good 
temper as tenacity and obstinacy. Eor the 
present the conferences came to a head at New- 
castle, where the Commissioners from the Scotch 
and English Parliaments laid before the King 
the propositions agreed upon between them in 
London (24th July). Loudon, the Scots Chan- 
cellor, told the King plainly that if he would not 
come to terms “ they must settle without Mm ; 
and if Ms Majesty lose England by Ms wflfulness 
he’ll not be perimtted to reign in Scotland.” The 
King would not come to terms, and the Newcastle 
Treaty was numbered with the other unsuccessful 
attempts to bring Mm to reason. 

Into these debates and parleys Cromwell en- 
tered but little. It is possible, however, that he 
had his own dealings with Charles, then as after- 
wards, rather with a view to sound the King than 
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with the hope of effecting much; and it is certain 
that he watched anxiously and carefully the 
progress of the negotiations. 

There is little under Oliver’s hand belonging to 
this year; 1646. He was applied to as a champion 
of sectaries by some honest poor men” of Hap ton, 
in Horfolk, who were being molested for their re- 
ligion, and in answer begs this may cease: ''Sir, 
this is a q[uarrelsome age, and the anger seems to me 
to be the worse where the ground is difference of 
opinion, which to cure, to hurt men in their names, 
persons, or estates, will not be found an apt remedy. 
Sir, it will not repent you to protect those poor 
men of Hapton from injury and oppression; which 
that you would is the effect of this letter.” 

But the year was not uneventful to Cromwell 
and his family; for on the 15th of June his eldest 
daughter, " a brave young damsel of twenty-one,” 
was married to Commissary General Henry Ireton, 
her father s close friend, and one of the most 
upright and noble-hearted men of his party, 
Oliver’s " second self.” 

It is to his daughter Bridget Ireton that the 
following words are written, words which cannot 
be (juoted*‘too often, full of eloq^uent simplicity, 
such as could only have come from a man whose 
heart was full of the things of which he writes : 

"London, 25th October, 1646. 

"Dbae Daughter, — I write not to thy husband ; 
partly to avoid trouble, for one line of mine begets 
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many of his, ■which I doubt mates him, sit up too late • 
partly because I am myself indisposed at this time' 
having some other considerations. ’ 

_ ‘‘Your friends at Ely are well. Tour Sister Claypole 
m, I trust in mercy, exercised with some perplexed 
thoughts. ^ She sees her own vanity and carnal minrl • 
bewailmg it, she seeks after (as I hope also) what wiU 
satisfy. And thus to be a seeker is to be of the best 

^ sM every 

ai hful himble seeker be at the end. Happy seeker, 

bappy finder! Who ever tasted that the Lord is 

gracious^thout some sense of self, vanity, and bad- 

ness Wko ever tasted that graciousness of His, and 

coifid go less m desire— less than pressing after full 
enjoyment? 

“Dear h^, press on; let not husband, let not any- 
thmg cool thy affections after Christ. I hope he wfil 
be an occasion to inflame them. That which is best 
worthy of love m thy husband is that of the image of 

^ the rest for that. I pray for thee and him ; do so 

XOx XIQlO* 

“My service and dear affections to the General and 

.. 

I am, thy dear Father, 

Oliver Cromwell.” 

FlS second daughter 

^abeth, who Mmewhere about the same date 

was married to Henry Claypole, the ancestress of 

ong hne of Cromwell’s descendants. Her father 

writes of her to her mother five years later (12th 
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April, 1651): '^Mind poor Eetty of the Lord’s 
great mercy. Oh, I desire her not only to seek 
the Lord in her necessity, but in deed and in 
truth to turn to the Lord; and to keep close to 
him, and to take heed of a departing heart, and 
of being cozened with worldly vanities and worldly 
company, which I doubt she is too subject to ! ” 
She died a month before her father, to his great 
grief ; her father’s “ darling,” his greatest joy.” 

The year 1647 opened with the completion of the 
arrangements with the Scots. If there had been 
a Cromwell among them they would have kept 
the King, EoyaHsts as they were, and dared the 
English Army. As it was their remonstrances and 
declarations issued in nothing practical but their 
payment of £200,000 of arrears, and the delivery 
of the King to the Parliament’s Commissioners. 
Charles was met by Eairfax at Nottingham, and 
conducted to his own house of Holdenby or 
Holmby, near Northampton (15th February). It 
was noted that Fairfax kissed the King’s hand, 
while Cromwell and Ireton stood aloof. 

The Presbyterians seemed to have won the 
day but they were to enter a strange scene of 
politics, out of which Cromwell, “loving to fish 
in troubled waters,” brought that series of events 
which^ issued in the death of the King and his 
own victorious exaltation. The Presbyterians had 
almost finished their work, if ordinances and peti- 
tions could do it. They had issued instructions 
for the ordination of nGiinisters, the trial and eject- 
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ment of “scandalous” or unlearned ministers, had 
forbidden unauthorized persons to preach (such as 
were Oliver’s troopers, and indeed Oliver himself), 
and had got the Presbyterian Church system here 
and there into working order. But for the Army 
the Presbyterians would have had their way, and 
the Church of England would have been reduced 
to the same form as that of Scotland. Indeed, in 
point of law the Presbyterian establishment was 
the authorized Church of England until the Ees- 
toiation. The Independents had no guarrel with 
the Presbyterian doctrine, nor did they object alto- 
gether to the Presbyterian discipline. Divided as 
they were into many sects, they wished for that 
liberty to thendselves which they were willing to 
^^ve to others. “Eor brethren,” said Cromwell, 
in things of the mind we look for no compulsion, 
but that of light and reason.” These noble words 
were gall and wormwood to the rigid Presbyterian 
To him intrare^’ was as saLd a 

command as to Bonner and Gardiner. The Pres- 
byterians would have imposed the Covenant and 
the Scotch doctrine and discipline on every man, 
woman, and child in the three kingdoms. The 
Independents would have maintained the Covenant 
by voluntary subscription, and would have tole- 
rated all evangelical .sects ; but they would have 

silenced Episcopalians, and punished Papists and 
■unbelievers. 

The Army was now the object of hatred and 
fear to the Presbyterian party, and the struggle 
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clears itself^ as such struggles do, until Army and 
Parliament are shown to be opposing powers, one 
of which must surrender to the other. The 
contest was not finally closed till the day when 
Cromwell locked the door of the House of Com- 
mons, and carried away the key in his pocket. 
He writes now (11th March): '' There want not in 
all places men who have so much malice against 
the Army as besots them. . . . ISTever were the 
spirits of men more embittered than now. Surely 
the Devil hath but a short time.'’ 

Whatever we may think of Cromwell's sincerity 
and truthfulness, there is no doubt that he was 
both feared and respected by the party opposed to 
him, and that the opinion of his “ subtilty,” 
hypocrisy, and “ Machiavelianism " was no new 
thing, nor only the imagination of baffled ene- 
mies of Cromwell." By conscientious resolution,” 
says Carlyle, ^^by sagacity and silent wariness 
and promptitude, by religious valour and veracity,” 
Cromwell prevailed. Doubtless it was so ; but also 
by caution and observance of occasion, by using 
men so far and in such a way as he needed them, 
by letting fools and knaves ruin themselves, by 
keeping his own counsel from all the world, by 
pursuing his own course, and using all the turns 
of fortune for his own purposes, did this great 
knower of men achieve greatness. But men are 
not loved for such qualities ; and Cromwell's 
friends were few, though those who could love, 
him loved him warmly. 
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npHE war being over, the question of disbanding 
arose. The difficulties in the way were these : 
first, arrears of pay ; secondly, the principle of 
toleration, which the Army were not disposed to 
give up; thirdly, the settlement of the king- 
dom,” including the disposal of the King's person 
and authority, in which the Army intended to have 
a voice. They were over twenty thousand strong. 
Less than half this number would suffice to con- 
quer Ireland. A small force would keep the peace 
in England. There was for the present no appre- 
hension of a war with Scotland, And as for 
foreign politics, though the Duke of Lorraine had 
wept to hear of KTaseby, and Piccolomini had 
^‘fallen into a great passion,” blaming Eupert's 
rashness on that fatal day; yet France, Spain, 
Sweden, and Germany were too busy with the 
dregs of the Thirty Years' War, and too much, 
exhausted in all their resources, to take much 
interest in English politics ; and for the like cause 
Englishmen had little leisure to attend to Conti- 
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nental affairs. To disband the Army seemed to be 
the natural course of events. Officers of the old 
Army who had no love for the new, such as Waller, 
Massey (who afterwards fought for Charles II. at 
Worcester), Poyntz, and others, pressed on the 
question of disbanding, and the Presbyterians in 
Parliament backed them up. Cromwell himself (in 
his dissembling) is said to have protested in the 
House, ‘^with his hand on his breast, in the presence 
of Almighty God, before whom he stood, that he 
knew the Army would disband and lay down their 
arms at their door whensoever they should com- 
mand them.” Ireland meanwhile was to be 
relieved (or conquered) by a force of twelve 
thousand men, who were to be volunteers ; it 
being supposed that whole regiments would 
volunteer for the service; and to make the 
service more popular, Major-General Philip Skip- 
pon, the old soldier of Gustavus, the brave 
defender of London, the soldiers’ friend, was 
appointed Pield-Marshal, to command the Army 
for Ireland. But no army for Ireland could be 
got. There was a rebellious spirit in the Army 
not to be tamed by public fasts and long sermons 
at Westminster, and other means must be used to 
get the Army disbanded. 

The Army had organized itself into a body 
which could act for itself. With the consent or 
connivance of their officers, and not improbably 
by the suggestion of Cromwell and Ireton, the 
common soldiers had formed themselves into a 
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kind of democracy. The officers had their 
“ Council.” To assist and work alongside of this 
the soldiers elected delegates, whom they called 
Adjwtators, to consult with the officers, or act for 
themselves as occasion might serve. The name 
was soon corrupted into “Agitators” and by that 
name they are commonly known, both then and 
now. 

The cry of the Army was, No disbanding with- 
out payment of arrears ; their old officers to go 
to Ireland ; indemnity for all actions during the 
war ; and that there should be for the future no 
“ pressing ” of soldiers in England. Unfortunately 
for themselves the Presbyterian majority in the 
House of Commons, instead of voting the whole 
sum needed, wished the Army to be content with 
six weeks’ pay, or about 14 per cent, of what they 
demanded as their due. The resources of the 
country had been heavily drawn upon by the great 
pa 3 unent made to the Scots. Money was scarce ; 
but if the Presbyterian leaders had been wise 
they would have put the Ariny in the wrong by 
paying the fuU arrears demanded. Cerberus may 
sometimes be escaped by a sop. 

Finding that their demands were not likely to 
be listened to, the Army raised their tone. They 
knew that the power was in their own hands, and 
probably felt sure that Cromwell would stand by 
them. . They asked to be informed about the 
method of disbanding, about the “ Settlement of 
the Kingdom,’ and other matters of importance. 
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The Commons took offence at the intrusion; and an 
unfortunate resolution, proposed by Denzil Hollis, 
formerly one of the “ Five Members,” and now a 
bitter enemy of Cromwell, denounced those who 
held such language as “enemies” (30th March). 
The word was caught up by the Army, and for 
many months was a weapon in their hands, and 
not without effect, as the sequel shows. 

The Army were encamped, under Fairfax, at 
Saffron Walden, in Essex, within the Association, 
which Parliament had declared forbidden ground ; 
but to vote, and to have its vote disregarded, was 
soon to be a common experience of this Parlia- 
ment. Deputations were sent to the Army to 
bid them volunteer or disband, but without effect. 
They complained of being misunderstood, cheated 
of pay, traduced as traitors and “ enemies.” The 
officers said they were willing to go to Ireland 
under their old commanders, Skippon and Massey ; 
but the cries were for “a Fairfax, a Cromwell.” 
The whole Army would go if they went : “ all ! all ! 
Fairfax and Cromwell, and we all go.” A dozen 
or so of the officers volunteered to ’serve in Ire- 
land ; but the men would not follow their example. 
Honest Fairfax was offended. Officers, he said, 
should promote the service if they would not go 
themselves. 

This was in the middle of April. FTo progress 
could be made, though two hundred officers at 
once were examined before the Army Committee, 

which sat at Derby House, in London. 
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On the 30th of April a letter was presented in 
Parliament by Skippon, signed by three troopers, 
Allen, Sexby, and Sheppard, Agitators on behalf of 
several regiments of horse. This produced a great 
stir; for the soldiers had not only asked what was 
owing to them as soldiers, but desired that Parlia- 
ment would take steps for the Settlement of the 
Kingdom, a request which Parliament could not 
but consider a breach of privilege. 

The result of this affair was that the House of 
Commons, seeing no other way out of the diffi- 
culty, sent down Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Pleetwood on the same day to make terms with the 
Army. Cromwell, it was well known, sympathized 
with the Army. He was suspected of having set the 
system of Agitators on foot. He had said to Ludlow, 
“These men (the Presbyterians) will never leave 
(off) till the Army pull them out by the ears.” But 
it appears probable that he had tried to calm the 
minds of the soldiery, and discouraged agitation. 
And we need not suppose that he contrived by 
secret machinations to get himself put on the 
list of Commissioners. A man in his position 
has only to wait, and what he wishes for 
will come .to him of itself. Hothing could be 
I settled without him. It is of no use to ignore I 
, power; for it asserts itself) and upsets all calcu- i 
i lations. Probably, however, he had to do with j 
the appointment of Ireton, his son-in-law, and 

Charles Fleetwood, his close friend. 

The Commissioners went to the camp at Saffron 

K 
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Walden with fair promises and enquiries about 
“ distempers’' in the Army (7th May). The officers 
caught up the word distempers ” They cried, 
'‘They knew of no ‘distempers,’ but of grievances." 
If that were meant they could speak.” They 
desired, however, time to consult with the body 
of the soldiers. 

The Army were not disposed to be conciliatory, 
and they must have heard just at this very time 
that the House of Commons had issued an Ordi- 
nance to put the conduct of the Militia of London 
in the hands of Presbyterians. It is the first 
clear note of a discord between the City and the 

Army, which grew very loud in the course of a few 
months. 

Cromwell and his companions spent a fortnight 
at Saffron Walden, but Cromwell’s letters from the 
camp say little. He and his fellow- Commis- 
sioners speak of the affair as being of the greatest 
difficulty, “in comparison whereof nothing that 
ever yet we undertook was, at least to our appre- 
hension, equal.” “ We must acknowledge,” they 
say, “ we found the Army under a deep sense of 
some sufferings, and the common soldiers much 
unsettled;” speak of their instructions being “to 
do their best to keep the soldiers in order;” and, 
in short, gave it to be understood that they 
thought the soldiers had a grievance. 

The Commons, bent upon disbanding, passed 
such votes as they thought would content the 
Army, or ought to do so. The Army was to be 
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disbanded with the thanks of the House and 
eight weeks’ pay, with more to come in tim e . 
A committee of Lords and Commons were ordered 
to go down to Saffron Walden “ to see the Army 
disbanded.” They arrived, but did not find all 
settled. The discontents of the Army rose ever 
higher. Fairfax had a difficult task to hold the 
scale even, and could not prevent a meeting of 
officers and Adjutators at Bury St. Edmunds, who 
agreed that a general ' Eendexvous ’ of the Army 
was necessary, and told the General so plainly. 

This rendezvous took place at Newmarket on the 
4th of June. 

Parliament had expected no such outbreak. No 
sooner, however, did they hear of the meeting at 
Bury than they hastened to raze out of their books 
the vote of the 30th of March which had given so 
much offence to the Army; but not in time to pre- 
vent the Army’s votes, on the 4th and 5th June 
Fairfax was received by the Army with loud shouts. 
The soldiers drew up a “Solemn Engagement of the 
^my , which Cromwell is said to have been the 
first to sign, in which they declared that right had 
not been done them, and pledged themselves not 

to disband until grievances were redressed and 
security given. 

Parliament, in the vote of the 3rd of June, had 
“ expected obedience to the disbanding;” but their 
po cy went no further than to give sops to Cer- 
terus, and their answer to this menacing step on 
the part of the Army was to enlarge their vote of 
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indemnity of a few days previous. “And here/' 
says Whitelocke, “the Parliament began to sur- 
render themselves and their power into the hands 
of their own Army.” 

The Army had won the game by their move to 
the Eendezvous at Newmarket. The plan of the 
Eendezvous is attributed to Cromwell, whose 
action here, as elsewhere, is very dark. On the 
one hand, he is said to have been menaced by 
the extreme malcontents in the Army; on the 
other hand, to have escaped a design on the part 
of Parliament to arrest him only by leaving 
London secretly early in the morning of the 2nd 
of June, to throw himself into the arms of the 
soldiers, henceforward their acknowledged leader. 
That a leader was needed was plain enough. 
Though the greatest deference was paid to Fairfax 
personally, and though every man in the Army 
would have laid down his life for him in the field, 
no account was taken of his wishes or even com- 
mands in any matters but those of mere discipline. 
Fairfax was now to be laid aside. It would be 
better for his fame if the story of the next 
eighteen months could be forgotten. 

On the same day on which Cromwell left 
London, J oyce, a cornet in Hollis’s horse, starting 
from Oxford with five hundred troopers, came to 
Holmby House, and after a half-jocular parley 
with the King carried him off to the' Army’s 
quarters at Newmarket. Fairfax “ professed that 
neither he nor most of the Army had anything to 
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do with Joyce’s deed/’ and Fairfax’s word needs 
no further authority to support it. 

But it is dMcult to believe that Cromwell was 
not privy to it. He may not have given Joyce 
his instructions, or have known exactly what he 
was going to do. He is said to have protested in 
the name of God '^his ignorance and innocence 
in that business, both to the King and Parliament, 
adding an execration upon his wife and children 
to his protestation. Yet” (continues the writer) 
'' J oyce is so free from punishment that he is since 
preferred.” The same authority tells an anecdote 
which has some air of probability, that “when 
Joyce, giving Cromwell an account of that action, 
‘told him he had now ]bhe King in his power, 

'WeU,’ replied Cromwell, a have then the Parlia- 
ment in my pocket.’ ” 

Parliament did not behave with dignity. They 
sent down Commissioners to the Army; allowed 
themselves to be mobbed “ very rudely ” by a 
crowd of old soldiers, “ Eeformadoes,” who blocked 
up the doors for two hours, and would not go away 
till their arrears had been paid ; met on Sunday, 
a rare occurrence ; voted Acts of Indemnity ; and 
in general demeaned themselves as men who had 

lost the appearance as well as the reality of 
power. 

The Army received the new Commissioners on 
Triploe Heath, between Kewmarket and Bury (10th 
June). There, in spite of the influence of Skippon, 
the Army unanimously declared itself unsatisfied 
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by the votes of Parliament; cried for “justice! 

justice ! ’ and not only refused to disband without 

full satisfaction, but marched on to St. Albans the 

same day. That this march was ordered by 

Cromwell — for when he was there Fairfax rather 

obeyed than commanded — there can be no doubt. 

He himself, it is believed, drew up the “Army 

Manifesto ” in the form of a letter to the Lord 

Mayor and Corporation of London, which bears 
that date. 

The Army Manifesto ” of the 1 0th of J une, 1 647, 
should be studied by all who wish to understand 
the events of these times. The demands of the 
Army are moderate and reasonable ; “beyond which 
we shall not go.” As Englishmen, they desire the 
settlement of the affairs of England ; as soldiers 
they require satisfaction of lawful demands, and 
justice upon those who have traduced thern ; as 
Christians, they ask for freedom of conscience. 
These things, “beyond which they will not go,” they 
are determined to have; and nothing can be more 
like CromweU than the threat with which the 
letter concludes — like the summons to a besieo-ed 
town, repeated twice, that there may be ""no 
mistake about it — that the Parliament may look 
to he turned out, and the City to be plundered 

and ruined, if any resistance is made to the iust 
demands of the Army. 

CromweU was now in the saddle. He knew his 
men, and knew that he might threaten without 
fear of having to carry his threats into action. 
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Some show of resistance was made. The Self- 
denying Ordinance was voted again, as if there 
were- some virtue in it. The ‘trained-hands were 
called out and guards set, and the shops were 
shut for “ a day or two ; ” but the City answered 
peaceably, and Ijords and Commons concurred 
with them in sending further messages to the 
Army to know “ what the desires of the Army 
were, and what would give them satisfaction.’' 
On the 14th of June the Army sent from St. 
Albans their definite demands. These were, for 
the present, that eleven Members of Parliament, 
the most active heads of the Presbyterian party, 
should be proceeded against for hindering the 
affairs of Ireland, intriguing against the Army, 
and obstructing justice ; that the House should be 
“purged” of such Members as ought not to sit 
there ; that preparations for a new general Election 
should be made j that liberty of conscience should 
be established, justice done on grand delinquents, 
and amnesty granted to others. 

Meanwhile the City, strong in the Presbyterian 
interest, pressed the Parliament with demands for 
the upholding of the Covenant and treating with 

,1 -XT' C? *vj.x 

the Jimg. 

The House of Commons, which should have 
ruled both factions, obeyed each in turn, voting 
and rescinding its votes, shifting and veering as 
the wind blew from Guildhall or from St. Albans. 
Angry letters came from the Army threatening to 
vindicate freedom of Parliament in an extraor- 
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<Jmaiy way. Peremptory petitions came in from 
City apprentices, watermen, militiamen, members 
of a new anti-Arniy Association, backed by the 
Corporation and Presbyterian citizens of London. 
So things went on for several weeks. At last the 
contempt for Parliament ran to such a height that 
a moh of the City apprentices, “ and many other 
rude boys and mean fellows,” invaded West- 
minster in a riotous manner, forced their way into 
the House “with their hats on,” hustled the 
. Members, and would not go away till the City 
Militia had again been put into the hands of a 
Presbyterian committee, and the Eleven Members 
recalled to their place in Parliament (26th July). 
This was followed by an order to put the City into 
a posture of defence, and a muster of Militia and 
volunteers was held in St. James’s Fields. It was 
plain that this comedymust have an end. TheArmy 
broke up their quarters and marched rapidly upon 
London, appearing, on the 3rd of August, 20,000 
strong, on Hounslow Heath. This move broke up 
the Parliament. The Independent minority and 
others, who saw' that the game was up, left West- 
minster, and proceeded to Fairfax’s quarters a 

hundred Commoners, with their Speaker, and 
fourteen Lords. Fairfax occupied without resist- 
ance aU the outworks of the town, from Hammer- 
smith and Southwark to Gravesend and Tilbury • 
planted guns at London Bridge to frighten, dot to 
hurt, the citizens, and so marched in peacefully to 
Westmmster with a guard of some thousands of 
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horse and foot, Cromwell bringing up the rear, 
his soldiers wearing laurel boughs in their hats. 

Fairfax received the thanks of Parliament ; the 
Eleven Members disappeared, some into France, 
some to the Tower; and on the next day ^^the 
Houses sat not, but the General, the Army, horse 
and foot, and a gallant train of artillery, marched 
through the City of London, yet in so civil and 
orderly a manner, that not the least offence or 
prejudice was offered by them to any man, either 
in words, action, or gestures, as they marched/’ 

So ended for the present the contest of authority 
between Army and Parliament. The obnoxious 
Members of both Houses being removed, what re- 
mained chiefly consisted of Independents, ready at 
present to carry out the wishes of the Army ; but 
not such a Constituent Assembly as could, with good 
prospect of success, take upon themselves the office 
of fashioning anew the constitution of England. 

For no less than this was required. The King’s 
force was beaten down, but his spirit was not 
broken ; nor was he likely to come to any reason- 
able terms as long as Scots, Independents, and 
Presbyterians were quarrelling over him. 

The Army had drawn up ^Garge proposals,” 
which contained the grounds of a Settlement; 
but one of their demands was that the present 
Parliament should terminate within a year at most ; 
another that all penalties for non-attendance at 
church should be taken off, and that the Covenant 
should not be imposed on any against their will. 
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rhus the Army by right of force opposed itself to 
Royalism, beaten in the field, hut possessed of, the 
loyalty of half the nation; to the Presbyterian 
party and their Church system, which had the good 
win of the middle classes, and the religious world 
in general ; to the Scots and their Covenant ; to law 
and order as represented by maces and woolsacks, 
coifs and gowns, and all the parade of respectability 
which is always so great a power in England. 

To set against this was nothing but naked force • 
no Government, but an Army, and. that Army held 
together by the hand, and directed by the spirit, 
of one man — Oliver Cromwell. 

“We shall see how this great composer of differ- 
ences settled his scores with the Presbyterians, the 
Scots, the Parliament, and the Army itself. For 
the present he kept himself, as was his wont, in 
the background, working incessantly ; attending to 
affairs in Ireland, Wales, Hull, and elsewhere; 
travelling to the Isle of Wight, where his friend 
Eobert Hammond was just now made Grovernor ; 
writing in a strain of somewhat peremptory hu- 
mihty to the Lord-General, excusing himself for 
“not attendance” on Fairfax on the ground of his 
duties in the House, “where,” he says, “it’s very 
necessary for me to be;” and, above all, hovering 
about the King at Oatlands and Hampton Court, 
admitted by Charles to some degree of familiarity, 
and learning by intercourse with him what could 

and wLat could not be done to come to an agree- 
ment. . ^ 
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Cromwell and Irefcon indeed carried their deal- 
ings with the King so far that they were accused 
of betraying the cause. None, it was said, found 
better entertainment with them than the King's 
most malignant counsellors, nor received more of 
Cromwell's ^'gracious nods and courtly embraces.” 
They were believed to have shown the King a copy 
of the Army Proposals before they were sent in, and 
to have altered some points at his suggestion ; to 
have poisoned the King’s mind against the Pres- 
byterians; to have promised him his restoration 
to full dignity ; and as such stories always take 
definite form, it was rumoured that Cromwell 
aimed at being Mayor of the Palace; that he 
had bargained for the earldom of Essex, and a 
garter for himself, and a peerage and the govern- 
ment of Ireland for Ireton, King Charles was 
to keep his court and his chaplains. Church and 
State were to be settled on the plan of a limited 
Monarchy, and there was to be an amnesty for 
those who had fought and bled for the King. 

It is ceitain that Cromwell and Ireton had a 
difficult game to play, and that they held one 
language with the King, and another with the 
Agitators, whom Cromwell already began to regard 
as enemies. Sir John Berkley, who gives a clear 
account of what came to his knowledge in the 
course of this year, tells us that Cromwell said to 
him, They thought no men could enjoy their 
lives ^ and estates quietly without the King had 
his rights ; that after seeing the King’s interview 
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with Ms children at Maidenhead he wept 
plentifully/’ saying it was "the tenderest sight 
that ever his eyes beheld/’ and that he thought 
the King the uprightest and most conscientious 
man of his three kingdoms, and wished "that God 
would be pleased to look upon Mm according to 
the sincerity of his heart towards his Majesty.” 

Messages, says Berkley, passed daily between the 
King, and Cromwell, and Ireton, " who had enough 
to do with the Parliament and commander of the 
Army, the one standing with Presbyterians, the 
other with Levellers, and both equally jealous that 
Cromwell and Ireton had made a private compact 
and bargain with the King so much so, that the 
more they urged the Army Council to come to 
terms with the King the more it was rejected, 
and they lost thus the confidence both of the Army 
aid of their friends in the House. And not long 
after the extreme party in the Ajmy told Crom- 
well and Ireton that they would hear of no such 
agreement, but would rat W divide the Army, and 
fight it out. CromweU therefore changed his tone, 
“professed himself convinced and penitent, and 
desired their prayers that God would be pleased 
to forgive him his self-seeking.” 

It is impossible to assert that all this is without 
foundation j in fact, much of it has the air of 
truth; but all that is certain is that Cromwell 
tried to make terms with Charles, and failed. 

He had to balance many interests, and see 
what result could be arrived at. He may well 
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have felt that a dictator could alone settle all 
their opposing claims. For the present he was 
working for himself and the Army, not for the 
Parliament, old or new ; for it becomes plainer 
as we go on that Oliver had no faith in Parlia- 
ments. “It was a miserable thing,” he said to 
Ludlow, in 1646, about the time of Essex’s death, 
“ to serve a Parliament, to whom, let a man 
be never so faithful, if one pragmatical fellow 
amongst them rise up and asperse him, he shall 
never wipe it off. Whereas,” said he, “ when one 
serves under a General, he may do as much good 
service, and yet be free from all blame and envy.” 
He believed to the end of his life that govern- 
ment could not be well conducted by Parliament, 
but must be put into the hands of men who 
understood their business and knew the meaning 
of responsibility. Great indeed was Cromwell’s 
contempt for the Parliament then sitting ; not 
that he relaxed his attendance at Westminster. 
He was always in his place, doing his best to 
allay discontents by payment of arrears, by gentle 
treatment of delinquents, by urging on a modus 
vivcTidi between Churchmen and Ilissenters. 
Cromwell thought it worth while never to lose a 
chance, whether he believed or not that good 
would come of it. His left hand did not know 
what his right hand was doing; hence some 
called him a hypocrite and double-dealer, and no 
doubt during all this time he was in some sense a 
double-dealer. The chances which he thought it 
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worth while to try now were those of the Parlia- 
ment and the King. If they failed, as he knew 
was probable, he had the Army to fall back upon 
as the instrument of his unalterable determination 
to restore to England settled government, based 
upon religious freedom. 

A story is current which, though it has nothin® 
in itself improbable, and rests on respectable 
authority, yet bears something of an air of 
rojnance ; but which, if it is' true, gives a reason 
for the sudden breaking off of relations with the 
King. Cromwell is said to have told Lord Orrery 
that during their negotiations with the Bang, he and 
Ireton received intelligence “ that their doom was 
decreed.” Their informant “ could not possibly tell 
what it was, but we might find it out if we could 
intercept a letter from the King to the Queen, 
wherein he declared what he would do. The 
letter, he said, was sewed up in the skirt of a 
saddle, and the bearer of it would come with the 
saddle upon his head about ten o’clock that ni®ht 
to the Blue Boar Inn, in Holborn.” Accordingly 
Cromwell and Ireton rode from Windsor, and 
betook themselves, disguised as troopers, to the 
Blue Boar. -They called for cans of beer, and 
sat drinking tiU ten. In comes the man with the 

saddle. They tell him they " were there to search 

all tha,t went ‘in .and out there,” take his saddle 
from Hm into the stall where they had been drink- 
ing, unrip it, and so find the King’s letter. “ Upon 
this, added Cromwell, “ we took horse and went to 
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Windsor ; and finding we were not Kkely to have 
any tolerable terms from the King, we immediately 
from that time forward resolved his ruin.” 

Whether this story be true or not, it is borne 
out by another story of an’ intercepted letter 
from Charles to ' the Queen, in which he told her 
“she might be entirely easy as to whatever con- 
cessions he should make them; for that he 
should know in due time how to deal with the 
rogues, who, instead of a silken garter, should be 
fitted with a hempen cord.” 

The King was "'more shifty every day.” He 
had conceived hopes of foreign succour now that 
the Thirty Years’ War was coming to a close. Pie 
was intriguing with Ormond for help from Ire- 
land, with the Scots for a flight into that country, 
with Lord Capel for a rising of the Eoyalists. 

• He refused to commit himself to any party, and 
so lost his chance with all. Pie is said to have 
blurted out in his incautious manner to Ireton, 

shall play my game as weU as I can;” to 
which Ireton replied, If your Majesty have a 

game to play, you must give us also the liberty to 
play ours.” 

At tjie same time the Army remained uneasy. 
An army with no fighting to do, yet maintained 
on a war footing, and with work before it (for there 
was the certainty of war in Ireland, and some 
likelihood of a brush with the Scots, even if 
affairs went smoothly in England) is sure to be 
lull of discontents and anxieties. Cromwell had 
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set the Agitators at work, and they worked faster 
than he had meant. As we have seen, they 
suspected Cromwell of tampering with their in- 
terests for his own profit. They began also to 
speak more fiercely about the King, and to 
complain openly in the Army Council "'both of 
the King and the Malignants about, him, saying 
that since the King had rejected their Proposals, 
they were now to consult their own safety and the 
public good ; and being convinced that Monarchy 
was inconsistent with the prosperity of the 
nation, they resolved to use their endeavours to 
reduce the Government of England to the form 
of a Commonwealth.” 

Matters had gone so far that the King had 
agreed to a ^ basis of negotiations which would 
have satisfied all moderate men. He had, in fact, 
accepted Cromwell's proposals, and Cromwell had 
engaged for the Army, so far as that was possible, 
that he should be restored to his Eoyal rights. 
But when the Army began to talk of justice on 
Grand Delinquents and a government in the form, 
of a Commonwealth, and when the King held in 
one hand the silken garter, and in the other the 
hempen rope, Cromwell and Ire ton began to think 
they had gone too far. They did not, however, 
give up the hope of a settlement. 

Although the Agitators used more and more 
violent language, and said openly that they would 
not leave the settlement of the kingdom to '' him 
that intended their bondage and brought a cruel 
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war upon them,” Parliament, by the 1st Novem- 
ber, completed their propositions for the King's 
• restoration, which were to be finally sent to the 
King at Hampton Court. But before this could 
be done, the King had left his lodging there and 
disappeared. 

• 

It would seem that some of the Agitators, 

or the more violent and mutinous among the 
soldiers, had formed a design against the King’s 
life, or at least had intended, like Joyce, to get 
possession of his person and ‘'take him out of 
Cromwell’s hands.” Cromwell had intelligence of 
this as of everything, and wrote to Colonel 
Whalley, his cousin, who had charge of the King, 
to “have a care of his guards.” This letter 
Whalley had shown the King. On the evening of 
Thursday, the 11th of -November, the King did not 
come out of his room as usual between five and 
six. At eight o’clock Whalley went round by the 
back way, and found the King’s cloak “ on the 
midst of the floor next his bedchamber.” “ He left 
some letters upon the table in his withdrawing- 
room of his own handwriting,” says Cromwell, 
who was at Hampton Court at twelve o’clock 
the same night. One of these letters, addressed 
to the Houses of Parliament, is “ that well-known 
one where he speaks' ‘in very Eoyal style, still 
every inch a King,’ of restraints and slights put 
upon him/ claims (not very sincerely) liberty of 
conscience for the Army, and concludes, “Let 
me be heard with freedom, honour, and safety, 

- . h 
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and I sliall instantly break through this cloud 
of retirement, and shall show myself ready to be 
PaUrPatrim, Charles Kex” 

The King’s flight was ill-planned and unfor- 
tunate in the execution. The weather was stormy, 
the roads bad. The King undertook to guide the 
party, and lost his way in the forest. A ship 
which was to have met him near Southampton 
failed to do so. At last, whether by settled plan or 
by a sudden freak, Charles determined to throw 
himself on the hospitality of Colonel Hammond, 
Governor of the Isle of Wight (13th November)! 
Nothing could have been more ill-judged. Ham- 
mond, when he received the King’s message, grew 
so pale, and fell into such a trembling, that I did 
really believe,” says Berkley, “ he would have fallen 
off his horse.” The King himself was no less dis- 
turbed when he understood that Hammond would 
only receive him as a prisoner, but rejected the 
proposal of his friends to secure ” Hammond ; 
and so with something of a chivalrous feeling 
surrendered himself to the captivity which only 
ended with his life. 

In the meantime Cromwell’s fortunes had been 
served by an unexpected turn of events. The 
Army Council had prevailed upon their officers to 
summon a general Eendezvous of the forces. It 
was subsequently arranged that the three brigades 
should meet at different times and places. The first 
meeting was held near Ware, in Hertfordshire, the 
15th of November. Two regiments appeared at the 
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Eendezvous witlhoiit orders, and wearing' mutinous 
papers in their hats, with this motto, England's 
Freedom, and Soldiers' Rights/' Ome regiment, 
that of Colonel Harrison, tore np their pampers when 
summoned, and returned to ohedienc^e; the other, 
the most mutinous in the Army, that of Colonel 
Eohert Lilburne, had driyen away all their superior 
officers, not without violence, a^nd now' tried to raise 
the same spirit among the other regiments also. 

Cromwell at once, '' mth an angry and down 
look," rode up to the head of the regiment, and 
ordered them to take the -papers from their hats. 
They refused. He ordered several men out of the 
ranks. These, with two or three superior officers, 
were handed over to the Provost ZMaishal. A 
court-martial was held on the spot, at which three 
soldiers were condemned to death, and one of 
them, Arnold hj name, shot there ancS thien. The 
rest returned to their obedience ; amd after this 
example the other Rendezvous passed oH quietly, 
with the result that the Arinj were now bound 
by their own honour as well as military discipline 
to be obedient to their officers. 

This is the first formidable appear^ince of that 
set of men called '‘Levellers," with whom Crom- 
well had to reckon for the rest of his life. Mutiny 
■ was checked just in time; but the Eendezvous at . 
Ware had shown plainly what the wishes of the 
Army were ; and on that day was decided the 
death of the King, and the abolition of Monarchy 
in England. 
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"^nt^E must pass shortly over the complicated 
» » history of the next few months. The Army 
leaders had decided to comply with the wishes of 
the soldiery, and it may he taken as pretty certain 
that the King’s death was resolved upon hy them 
in the winter of the year 1647-8. 

An important debate took place on the 3rd of 
January, 1648, on the occasion of the King’s re- 
fusal to entertain the “four bills” presented to 
him as the basis of a personal treaty, in which 
“Mr. Cromwell, to show that this was no time to 
speak sense and reason, stood up, and the glow- 
worm glistening in his beak,” (an aUusion to 
Oliver’s “copper nose,”) “he began to spit fire; 
and as the Devil quoted Scripture against our 
Saviour, so did he against his Sovereign, and told 
the House, ‘ It is written, thou shalt not suffer an 
kypocrite to reign (and what then, I pray you, 
win become of himself?) ... it was now ex- 
pected by the good people of the nation and the 
that the Parliament would come to some 
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resolution and settlement as the price of aU the 
blood and treasure that had been expended in the 
war, and that they would not now leave them 
to the expectation of any good from a Tnan 
whose heart God had hardened ; but if they did, 
they should be forced to look for their preserva- 
tion some other way,” and so laid his hand upon - 
his sword, “to show that it was so decreed .... 
as the only graceful conclusion of so gallant a 
piece of oratory.” A coarse portrait, but drawn to 
the life. 

The result of the debate is thus described by 
CromweU : 

“ The House of Commons hath this day voted 
as follows : . 1st, they will make no more Addresses 
to the King; 2nd, none shall apply to him with- 
out leave of the two Houses upon pain of being 

guilty of High Treason ; 3rd, they wiU receive 
nothing from the King.” 

This is known as the "Vote of Hon- Addresses, an 
answer to Charles’s refusal to treat on the terms 
offered by Parliament. It was meant and under- 
stood to be a declaration of an intention to settle 
the kingdom “ without and against the King,” and 
was the preamble to his trial and death. 

The Commons justified their action by a long 
and bitterly hostile review of the King’s conduct . 
from the beginning of his reign, justified in itself 
neither by the facts nor the occasion. Charles was 
thenceforward treated as a prisoner, and confined 
strictly within the walls of Carisbrooke Castle. 
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He could now expect aothing from his English 
subjects. But the Scots had not given up 
Monarchy; and in the same month as the vote of 
“ Non- Addresses ” was passed, he concluded a 
secret treaty with the Scots Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, then in the island, by which he 
promised to support the Presbyterian establish- 
ment in England for three years, to confirm the 
Covenant, and suppress Independency ; whilst on 
their side the Scots, if fair words failed, were to 
send an army into Pngland to restore him to the 
throne. This treaty is inown as “the Engage- 
ment,” and those who supported it as “ Engagers.” 
It was not universally accepted in Scotland ; but 
an army of 40,000 men was voted, “ the Malignant 
party prevailing in the Parliament of Scotland,” 
and though they never reached more than half 
that number, they were a real army, and quite as 
forinidable for what they might bring about in 
England as from then own strength. 

This new Scotch invasion, and the accompany- 
ing. disturbances in England and Wales, are what 
is called the Second Civil War. Eisings were 
arranged in all parts of England, under old 
Eoyalist leaders. There was to be an invasion of 
Cavalier refugees from France and Holland, 
helped with money or men by Cardinal Mazarin or 
the Prince of Orange, Charles’s son-in-law, the 
Treaty of Westphaha having now set many 
soldiers at hberty, who were to be got cheap. It 
was hoped that the Presbyterians of England would 
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make common cause with those of Scotland 
against the tyranny of the Army over King and 
Parliament, and would accept the help of the 
Cavalier interest against the common enemy ; and 
from the violence of the outbreak there seemed to 
be some likelihood of this. The chief points of 
danger were South Wales, where Colonel Poyer, 
Governor and mayor of Pembroke, headed a 
Eoyalist combination of several counties; Lan- 
cashire and the North, where Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, hoping for speedy aid from Scotland, 
held Berwick &nd Carlisle for the King against 
Lambert and Haslerig, Governor of Newcastle; and 
Essex, where Goring (Earl of Norwich), Capel, and 
Lucas, held Colchester against Fairfax. Cromwell 
was sent into Wales, with orders to join Lambert 
as soon as he found it possible to do so. Separated 
now from Fairfax, and with an army 8,000 strong 
under his sole command, his course to absolute 
power was plain before him. But before we give 
an account of his actions in war, some notices of 
his conduct at home require attention. 
i> Colonel Ludlow, an old friend and companion 
in arms of Cromwell, but who writes with a strong 
feeling against him as a traitor to the Eepublican 
cause, tells us that about the outbreak of the 
Second CivE War " Cromwell promised a meeting 
of divers leading men amongst the Presbyterians 
and Independents, both members of Parliament 
and Ministers, at a dinner in Westminster, under 
pretence of endeavouring a reconciliation between 
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these two ecclesiastical interests;’’ but without 
result, not even a Cromwell being able to find a 
common ground on which these fanatics could 
meet, so like each other as they were. 

A conference was also held of those called the 
Grandees of the House, the chief officers of the 
Army,, and the Commonwealthsmen (i.e. Eepubli- 
cans), in which the question of the settlement 
of the kingdom was debated, whether it should 
be Monarchical, Aristocratical, or DemocraticaL- 
The latter was strongly argued for by the Com- 
monwealthsmen.” Cromwell, however, "professed 
himself unresolved;” and probably at once to 
break off a tiresome and embarrassing discussion, 
and to relieve an irresistible impatience by an act 
of buffoonery (as was often his way), " took up a 
cushion” (says Ludlow) "and flung it at my head, 
and then ran down the stairs ; but I overtook him 
with another, which made him hasten down faster 
than he desired.” 

In the early part of the year he had a severe 
illness, of which he writes to Fairfax : " It hath 
pleased God to raise me out of a dangerous sick- 
ness. ... I received in myself the sentence of 
death, that I must learn to trust in Him that 
raiseth from the dead, and have no confidence in 
the flesh. It s a blessed thing to die daily ; for 
what is there in this world to be accounted of ? 

. . . I find this only good, to love the Lord and 
His poor despised people, to do for them, and to 
be ready to suffer with them.” 
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His family appear to have been living in 
London at this time. His son, the eldest son now, 
Eichard, afterwards Lord Protector, had left the 
Army, and was settling down in the country. Oliver 
had time to attend to family business, as the busiest 
men have always most time to spare. He shows 
himself a careful father, and a keen man of busi- 
ness, not inclined to give up his own or his son's 
rights in a settlement with Mr. Mayor, of Hursley, 
near Winchester, whose daughter Eichard Cromwell 
shortly after married. Part of the land settled 
was confiscated property, granted to Cromwell out 
of the Marquess of Worcester's estate in Grloucester- 
shire, and thereabouts. He did not refuse the 
money, which was necessary for playing a great part 
in public affairs ; but neither then nor ever was 
Oliver greedy of money for himself or for its own 
sake, as his enemies themselves allowed. He had 
an opportunity of showing this about this time ; 
for he at once offered for State purposes '' one thou- 
sand pounds annually, to be paid out of the rents of 
those lands ... for the space of five years ; and 
remitted to the State an arrear of pay due to him 
when Lieutenant-General unto the Earl of Man- 
chester, as also a great arrear due for about two 
years being Governor of the Isle of Ely.’' 

Somewhere in the spring of 1648, it would 
seem, just about the time when the Scotch army 
were getting under way, a momentous meeting of 
Army leaders took place at Windsor. The ele- 
ments of destruction" could not be conjured into 
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harmony. King, Scots, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Officers, Agitators, Levellers, had all their 
separate ends, and would agree to no compromise. 
War must decide it, and war was flaring up on 
aU sides. 

At this crisis the officers of the Army agreed to 
meet at Windsor, in order ""to go solemnly to 
humble their souls before the Lord,” and to get 
guidance whether, as some said, they ought ‘"to 
lay down their arms, to quit their stations, and 
put themselves into the capacities of private men,” 
or make head against their enemies ; in any case 
to search out their own iniquities, and how and * 
when they had failed. They held discussions, with 
prayer and fasting, for four or five days together : 
""in ffil their transactions grounded upon the 1st 
of Proverbs v. 23 : " Turn you at my reproof.' 
Especially they looked over the business of 
Kewmarket, in which they all professed their 
integrity.” 

""At Windsor,” says another account, ""we spent 
one day in prayer, inquiring into the causes of that 
sad dispensation, coming to no further 'result that 
day, but that it was stiU our duty to seek. And 
on the morrow we met again in the morning, 
where many spake from the Word, and prayed ; 
and the then Lieutenant-General Cromwell did 
press very earnestly on all there present to a 
thorough conffideration of our actions as an army, 
and of our ways particularly as private Christians, 
to see if any iniquity could be found in them.” 
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After searching their hearts, they believed that 
the canse of the Lord’s departing from them had 
been '' those cursed carnal conferences ” with the 
King and his party. ''The Lord led ns/’ he 
proceeds, "not only to see onr’sin, but also our 
duty, and this was so unanimously' set with 
weight upon each heart that none was able hardly 
to speak a word to another for bitter weeping y 
. . . "And we were also enabled then ... to 
come to a very clear and joint resolution on many 
grounds at large there debated amongst us, that it 
was our duty^ if ever the Lord brought us back again 
in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to 
an account for that blood he had shed and mischief 
he had done to his utmost against the Lord^s cause 
and people in these poor nations!' 
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Xl^HILE the leaders of the Army at Windsor 

^ V were praying to the God of vengeance, the 
war was being rekindled on all sides, and the dis- 
affection to Parliament and the Army was shown 
by many petitions coming in, clamouring for a 
“personal treaty ” with the King. 

The iromediate point of danger for which 
Cromwell was told off to serve was Pembroke, 
which was held by Colonel Poyer, a mutinous, dis- 
contented man of no very good reputation, “ sober 
and penitent every morning, but in the afternoon 
drunk and full ol plots, sometimes putting out 
“ blue and white colours for Oath and Covenant,” 
sometimes “ bloody colours for King and Common 
Prayer.” As early as March he had got together 
sorne guns and ammunition, and set up his standard 
against the Parliament. All the “Malignancy” 
in Wales, always a stronghold of Eoyalism, was 
mustering round him, the gentry aE for the King, 
the common people foEowing the gentry, smiths 
cutting their beEows, and running away when the 
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Parliament troops came near, “not a horseshoe 
nor smith to be found there.’’ Cromwell’s com- 
mission was issued on the 1st of May. Cromwell 
got to Pembroke on the 24th, and writes from the 
“ Leaguer before Pembroke,” three weeks later, to 
say that the garrison are short of supplies and 
mutinous, threatening to “ cut Poyer’s throat, and 
come all away to us.” He had not got his regular 
siege-train, but had “ scraped up a few ” guns, and 
hoped to get the town “ in fourteen days by 
starving.” Whilst waiting for his guns Oliver 
was not idle. He speaks himself as a little too 
much solicitous .... it ’s our fault ; and indeed 
such a temper causeth us often to overact 
business.” He hunted up Malignants, showing 
perfect knowledge of men and places. All is as 
sharp and clear as daylight ; sharp and clear too 
the following warning to “ the Hon. Eichard 
Herbert,” at St. Julians : “ Now, I give you this 
plain warning by Captain Nicholas and Captain 
Burgess, that if you harbour or conceal either of 
the parties, or abet their misdoings, I will cause 
your treasonalle nest to he hnirnt about your ears . — 
Olivek Cromwell.” 

Oliver had still to wait ; for he would not 
accept of anything short of unconditional sur- 
render, never liking to do things by halves ; and 
the surrender did not come till the 11th of July, 
when CromweE was free to join Major-General 
Lambert in the North, where he was desperately 
wanted. For Duke Hamilton, with what could 
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be mustered of bis 40,000 Scots, was on tbe march 
southwards. Lancashire, Cheshire, and even York- 
shire, were holding out a hand of association to 
the disaffected in Wales; and unless the danger 
could be met at once, all the work of six years 
might have to be done again. Cromwell was 
confident of victory over the Scots ; for he had 
(says Clarendon) “so perfect a contempt of the 
whole strength of that nation that he never cared 
what advantage-ground they had upon any. field, 
or what place they ever possessed.” But his men 
were ill-found in equipments, and even inclined 
to mutiny for want of pay; and Oliver now as 
always, would not fight with any but the best 
tools. About a fortnight after the surrender of 
Pembroke, he wrote from Gloucester for 3,000 
pairs of shoes, and three days later (31st July) he 
had got as far as Leicester, “without shoes and 
stockings.” Lambert wrote urgently to Cromwell 
to hasten northwards ; for further advance of the 
enemy meant plundering of the country by the 
Scots,, who seemed inclined to take possession of 
the land, “ with wives and children.” Besides the 
want of shoes (which was suppHed at Leicester) 
he was delayed by the sickness of his men, who 
were “so extremely harassed with hard service 
and long marches, that they seemed rather fit for 
a hospital than a battle.” He sent on about 600 
of the cavalry, and followed himself with the rest 
of his men, some 7,000, “much increased by 
Notts, Leicester, and Derby forces,” which he had 
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beaten up on the way. He joined Lambert at 
Wetberby on the 12tb of August, Laving written 
to Hm not to fight till himself came up. 

We have not space to give a detailed account of 
the battle which followed. The battle of Preston, 
as it was caUed, lasted three days, and was fought 
over a tract of country reaching from Warrington 
to Preston, a distance of more than twenty-five 
miles. The Scots army, ill-commanded and ill- 
organized, was too widely scattered to fight with 
good effect. Cromwell, with an army amounting 
to a third part of the enemy, sprang upon them 
unawares and scattered them to the winds. 
Twenty-four thousand men, who were advancing 
to conquer England for the King, were dispersed 
by one onset of the Parliament’s army. The only 
resistance was made by the English troops under 
Langdale (of whom Cromwell acknowledged 
that he never saw foot fight so desperately as they 
did ”) ; the rest were slain and scattered, with the 
loss of '^half a hundred” men. have l0,000 
of them prisoners,” writes Cromwell, 20th August. 

We have killed we know not what, but a very 
great number ; having done execution upon them 
above thirty miles together, besides what we killed 
in the two great fights, the one at Preston, the 
other at Warrington. ’ So complete and easy was 
the victory, that it is hardly reckoned amo^ig 
Cromwell’s glories, though no victory of his was 
more fruitful of results. 

Cromwell knew that the fruits of a victory are 
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r66<ped after it lias been won, and had no mind to 
repeat the fault of Manchester at Newbury. He 
wrote to the Committee at York : I could wish 
you would draw out whatever force you have, 
either to be in his (Hamilton’s) rear, or to impede 
his march; for I am persuaded if he, or the 
peatest part of those that are with him, be taken, 

it would make an end of the business of Scot- 
land.” 


The Duke of Hamilton was taken two days later 
at TJttoxeter, on the border of Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, ill, and unable to march.” As we 
rode from TJttoxeter,” says one of his officers taken 
prisoner with him, '^we made a stand at the 
Dukes window, and he looking out, with some 
kind words we took our eternal farewell of him.” 
He was beheaded not long after, leaving his 
honours to his brother, Lord Lanark, who was, 
like him, to fight and bleed for his sovereign. 

Thus ended another Scottish invasion. But 
Herwick and Carlisle had to be retaken, and there 
V7as work to be done in Scotland itself ; and Crom- 
well, leaving the fragments of Hamilton’s expedi- 
tion to be gathered up by others, marched straight 
into Scotland to settle things there. 

On his way he has time to write two private 
letters. The first is addressed to his kinsman, 
Oliver St. John, and contains not a word either 
of politics or of personal glory. It opens another 
window into Cromwell’s soul ; and for its style, 
the story of the withered grass has a pathos and 
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power which mark other writings and sayings of 
his, rough as they may he : 

Knaresborough, September 1, 1648. 

"^Dear Sir, — I can say nothing; but surely the 
liOrcl our Grod. is a great and glorious God. He only 
is worthy to be feared and trusted, and His appearances 
particularly to be waited for. He will not fail His 

people. Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord ! 

''Eem ember my love to my dear brother H. Yane : 
I pray he make not too little, nor I too much, of out- 
ward dispensations : — God preserve us all, that we, in 
simplicity of our spirits, may patiently attend upon 
them. Let us all be not careful what men will 
make of these actings. They, will they, nill they, 
shall fulfil the good pleasure of God ; and we shall 
serve our generations. Our rest we expect elsewhere : 
that will be durable. Care we not for to-morrow, nor 
for anything. This Scripture has been of great stay 

to me;, read Isaiah viii. 10, 11, 14;— read ah the 
chapter. 

I a,m informed from good hands, that a poor godly 
man died in' Preston, the day before the fight * and 
being sick, near the hour of his death, he desired the 
woman that cooked to him to fetch him a handful of 
grass. She did so ; and when he received it, ho asked 
whether it would wither or not, noiy it was cut. The 
woman said, i Yea. He replied, 'So should this Army 
of the Scots do, and come to nothing, so soon as ours 

did but appear,^ or words to this effect ; and so imme- 
ciiately died. 
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The other is to Lord Wharton 

'^September 2 ^ 1648. 

Loed, — You know how untoward I am at this 
business of writing ; yet a word. I beseech the Lord 
make us sensible of this great mercy here, which surely 
was much more than the House expresseth. I trust 
[to have, through] the goodness of our God, time and 
• opportunity to speak of it to you face to face. When 
we think of our God, what are we ? The best of us 
are, God knows, poor weak saints ; — yet saints ; if not 
sheep, yet lambs ; and must be fed. We have daily 
bread, and shall have it, in despite of all enemies. There ’s 
enough in our Father’s House, and He dispenseth it. 

I think, through these outward mercies, as we call 
them. Faith, Patience, Love, Hope, are exercised and 
perfected, — yea, Christ-formed, and grows to a perfect 
man within us. . . . My Lord, I rejoice in your par- 
ticular mercy. I hope that it is so to you. If so, it shall 
not hurt you ; not make you plot or shift for the young 
Baron to make him great. You will say, ' He is God’s 

to dispose of, and guide for,’ and there you will leave 
him. 

iovc to the dear little Lady. . . . The Lord ‘ 
bless you both. 

''Your faithful friend and humblest servant, 

"Oliver Cromwell.” 

The English army entered Scotland on the 21 st of 

September. Some time was spent before the capi- 
tulation of Berwick and Carlisle could be received. 
On the 4th of October Cromwell was received in 
great state at Edinburgh, coaches being sent to 
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bring him and his retinue into the town ; for Crom- 
well never declined state on state occasions. He 
was now entertained at a sumptuous banquet in the 
castle by the Marquess of Argyle and the Governor, 
David Lesley, nephew of old Leven, and lodged at 
the Earl of Moray's house, in the Canongate, 
with a guard of honour and salutes from the 
castle. 

His business at Edinburgh was to confirm the 
change in aifairs which had shifted power from 
the Engagers” to the Kirk party. He requires 
that the Committee of Estates should “give 
assurance, in the name of the Edngdom of Scot- 
land,” that none of those who were concerned in 
the “Engagement” should “be employed in any 
public place or trust whatsoever.” He makes no 
show of treating Scotland as a conquered country. 
England will be content that the Scots should 
interfere no more, but leave them to settle their 
account with the King. It is said that the trial 
and execution of Charles was at this time men- 
tioned in conversation between Cromwell and 
Argyle, the head of the Kirk party. 

On the 7th of October Cromwell turned his 
back on Edinburgh, and marched homewards; 
taking measures on his way to secure Pontefract 
Castle, which was held by a desperado. Colonel 
Morris, who had served both sides, and ow.ed his 
neck to both. Oliver writes for money, powder, 
battering guns, match, bullet, mortars, and shells' 
He never thought it worth while to make war 
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cheaply, thinking it “ good thrift ” to spend money 
and save time. 

From Knottingley, near Pontefract, lie wrote a 
sharp letter to the authorities at Goldsmiths* Hall, 
then settling about delinquents; blaming them for 
too great leniency towards those who were engaged 
in the Scottish invasion. It seems that that 
peril, being over, was in some danger of being 
forgotten ; and there was talk of fining or banish- 
ing such delinquents as the Duke of Hamilton 
himself,' Capel, Holland, and others, which had 
even taken shape in Parliament votes. Cromwell 
would have Goldsmiths* Hall know that he ‘^has 
his nose turned towards Westminster,*’ and means 
to know the reason why. Gentlemen,” he writes, 
“ I wonder how it comes to pass that so eminent 
actors should so easily be received to compound. 
.... How, when you have such men in your 
hands, and it will cost you nothing to do justice ; 
now after all this trouble, and the hazard of a 
second war, — for a little more money all offences 
shall be pardoned ! Though my sense does 
appear more severe than perhaps you would have 
it, yet give me leave to tell you, I find a sense 
among the ojficers concerning those men, to 
amazement : . . . . not so much to see their 
blood made so cheap, as to see -such manifest 
witnessings of God, so terrible and so just, no 
more reverenced.” 
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O X the 6th of December Cromwell arrived at 
London, in the midst of great events fore- 
shadowing greater. 

We must go back some months, and trace the 
course of affairs since Cromwell received (at the 
beginning of May) his commission to Wales and 
the North. The second war, as we saw, had been 
flaring up in several places at once. Cromwell 
had quenched it at Preston, Fairfax at Colchester, 
where a horrible tragedy had been enacted in a 
three months’ siege, starving women driven from 
the town, and then driven back from the leaguer ; 
the water cut off, and the town reduced to drink 
water thick with mud, or poisoned by the bodies 
of dead horses ; “ all the dogs and cats, and most 
of the horses, already eaten,” the Commandant, 
Lord Goring, telling the women they must eat 
their children if they were in want;” soldiers 
adventuring their lives for a piece of a “ stinking 
dead horse” which lay outside the town, and at 
the end two brave soldiers, Sir Charles Lucas and 
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Sir George Lisle, shot by sentence of a court- 
martial ; and in the town " a sad sight of so many 
fair houses burnt, and so many inhabitants sick 
and weak with living upon horses and dogs, and 

eating the very draught and grains for preserva- 
tion of their lives.” 

While Cromwell was playing cat in Wales and 
Lancashire, the Westminster mice began to take 
courage, as if they had forgotten that he would 
he back again some day. The Vote of Non- 
Addresses, and the angry Declaration which fol- 
lowed it, were passed, as we saw, in January. 
The ascendency of the Independents seemed com- 
plete ; but the outbreak of the Second Civil War 
caused a revulsion of feeling. If so many were 
willing to risk their lives for Charles, notwith- 
standing aU warnings, how many more must there 
be- who would gladly see him victorious, and 
restored to his throne, though they might, not 
wish to risk their necks for him? The Kino'’s 
power had been usurped by Parliament, and the 
Parliamentary power had now come into the hands 
of a set of armed fanatics holding exaggerated 
un-English notions, who, after destroying mon- 
archy , might go on to destroy all order in religion, 
and all distinction in rank, and perhaps abolish 
property as well. 

The Presbyterian section of the House of 
Commons believed themselves to possess the true 
constitutional and parliamentary tradition, and 
knew that their views were more popular in the 
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country generally, and especially in the city of 
London, than those of the more violent party. 
To have conducted affairs successfully for seven 
difficult and eventful years, and then to be put 
aside for no fault of theirs, because a few resolute 
men had an army at their back, was hard and 
unfair; but after confessing defeat in 1647, it 
was absurd to claim authority in 1648. If Crom- 
well and Fairfax had not delivered the Parliament 
and the country from the second war, Hamilton 
and Goring, Lucas and Capel, would have settled 
the affairs of the kingdom, not Hollis and his 
excluded colleagues. They would not see the 
facts, and therefore they failed, and became 
ridiculous. 

Parliament then, ignoring Cromwell at three 
hundred miles distant, amused itself with replies 
to the Scots Commissioners, and the completion 
of the new fabric of Church discipline and doc- 
trine. The attendance in Parliament had been 
thin since the last summer, the beaten and 
disheartened Presbyterians keeping away from 
the House. They came back in Aprp full of the ■ 
hope of somehow turning to profit the invasion of 
the Scotch Army. Little by little they declared 
their Eoyalist leanings; they pledged themselves 
to maintain Government by King, Lards, and Com- 
mons; drew nearer and nearer to negotiations 
with Charles ; granted an amnesty to all con- 
cerned in* the tumults of the summer of 1647; 
then ventured on a bolder step — the restitution 
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of the excluded Members to their places in 
Parliament. 

At length (3rd July) they rescinded the Vote of 
Non- Addresses, and entered into direct negotiations 
with Charles. They tried to bind him by pre- 
liminaries, but the King would not be bound ; and 
a treaty was begun at Newport, near Carisbrooke 
(18th September), without any obligations on the 
part of the King, and with a significant restoration 
to royal state and liberty on parole. We do .not 
observe that Cromwell made any move in this 
matter. He knew what an accommodation with 
a beaten tyrant ” meant, and that this must come 
to nothing. Parliament might do more mischief if 
they had not this bone to gnaw. The Army would 
be back before anything was concluded, and give 
the law to both Parliament and King.” As Ireton 
said, “ He hoped it would be such a peace, be- , 
tween King and Parliament, as he might with a ' 
good conscience fight against them both.” 

The King conducted the negotiations himself, 
showing great ability and industry. He was a 
match in argument for all who were brought to 
oppose him, and his written answers are excellent 
in reasomng and rhetoric. Indeed, if we leave 
out of sight the fact that he did not mean to 
abide by a word of what he said, we have before 
us, in the words of his enemies, ‘'the spectacle 
of a conqueror in sufferings and patience, a denier 
of himself for the good of his people, and what 
not that is glorious and endearing;” in a word, 
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the Eoyal Martyr, as he appeared to the eyes of 
the Church of England for two centuries to come. 
Charles's object was to put his adversaries in a 
false position by appearing to concede all that 
could reasonably be conceded by a King and a 
Christian, whilst endeavouring all the while to 
secure himself by flight, by foreign aid, or by the 
help of Ormond and an Irish army. Yet he was 
so careful to maintain his personal honour that 
he refused to break his parole when a good 
opportunity of doing so offered itself, and he was 
assured that his enemies would not keep faith 
with him. The King, it seems, thought that 
honour and honesty need not always go hand in 
hand; much as Cromwell, for his part, believed 
that religion, for the sake of policy, might some- 
times dispense with honesty. 

The Treaty dragged along until there was little 
left for Parliament to demand or the King to con- 
cede. The Parliament did not close with the 
King — retained partly by genuine scruples, partly 
by the fear of not satisfying the Army — but they 
voted, without a division, on the 5th of December, 
at nine o'clock in the morning, having sat all night 
^nd all the previous day, '‘That the answers of 
the King to the propositions of both Houses are 
a ground for the House to proceed upon for the 
settlement of the peace of the kingdom." 

Cromwell, whom they thought still at Pontefract, 
in those very hours in which they were listening 
(with incredible patience) to placable Mr. Prynne's 
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enormous speech in favour of the Zing, and trying 
to hope that they were saving the nation, wa^ 
hastening up to town, to dispose as he thought 
best of King and Parliament. 

He had not been inactive in the last two 

months. He had left Ireton with Fairfax. Ham- 

Wight, was in correspondence 
with him. He busied himself among the gentry 
in the Northern Counties to set them against the 
Hewport treaty, and is said to have “formed a 
schenm for the several regiments to petition the 
ord Fairfax, one after another, demanding iustice 
upon t e King. Such petitions were presented 

residt of the quarrel between the Army and the 
Parliament was that, on the 16th of November 
Fairfax sent by the hands of Colonel Ewer a lono^ 
Eemonstrance,” setting out fully the demands of 
the Army in urgent, not to say peremptory, terms. 

In this, the most important of all the State 
papers of this eventful year, the Army lay down 
_ e rule of 8akis Pc^uli m;prema Lex, “proceeding 
in j.ustice against the King, and settling the king- 
dom without him.” On the ground that God had 
borne witness to their cause in the result of the 
war, they declare that government is in the people 
and that a King betraying his trust forfeits all 
claim and allegiance ; and conclude, from a review 
of the present King's policy, that his people “ are 
tree to take their best advantage ” of one who had 
been “the author and continuer of a most unjust 
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war.” They then raise a doubt whether public 
justice and the wrath of God can be satisfied 
without the punishment of the chief offender — 
one who had shown no repentance, who had been 
so clearly delivered into their hands, and with 
whom it was impossible to arrive at any settle- 
ment, since no bonds of law or of trust — the very 
oath of God” — would hold him. In conclusion, 
they demand justice on the capital offender and 
some of his instruments, the dissolution of the 
existing Parliament, the reform of Parliaments, 
and that for the future no King should reign 
in England except by election of the people. All 
this would be the work of a few months; and 
when it was done the Army would gladly disband 
if it were thought necessary. 

Some light is thrown upon the Army Eemon- 
strance, as regarding Cromwell himself, by a letter 
of his, written from Knottingley, near Pontefract, 
25th November, 1648, to his friend Eobert Ham- 
mond. It is worth attentive study; for, though 
written with a purpose, it is written with strong 
conviction of the righteousness of the cause which 
he is upholding; and there glows throughout it 
a fire of anger against the King, kindled it may 
have been years ago, but heated seven times hotter 
in conseq^uence of the sebond war. 

There are few of Cromwelbs letters which more 
completely express him than this. The tender 
playfulness with which he reproves his dear 
Eobin ” from being ensnared ” by fleshly 
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reasonings,” which make us say “heavy,” “sad,” 
pleasant,” “easy:” his natural sincere humility 
Dear Robin, thou and I were never worthy 
to he doorkeepers in this service:” his belief 
in “Judgments My dear friend, let us look 
^0 Providences; surely they mean somewhat. 

ey hang so together ; have been so constant, 
so clear, unclouded:” his manner of opposing 
right and reason to authority— “Authorities and 
powers are the ordinance of God. ... I do not 
therefore think the authorities may do anytUm, 
ail yet such obedience be due. All agree that 
there are cases in which it is lawful to resist:” 
his solid grasp of facts, and unscrupulous use 
of them in argument, with something of craft 
and something of enthusiastic faith in his cause, 
his mission, and himself : Whether by the ITewport 
Treaty “the whole fruit of the war is not like 
to be frustrated, and all most like to turn to what 
It was, and worse. . . . Whether this Army he not 
a lawful y>ower called hy God to oppose and fight ' 
against the King upon some stated grounds, and . 
may not oppose one name of authority for those ends 
as well as another name a belief which carried 
Oliver through his difficulties tUl his last day— 
“since the quarrel was lawful in itself:” his lofty 
contempt of enemies — “Pear of the Levellers of 
whom there is no fear : ” his anger blazing out 
again against the King— “ To think the people of 
God may have as much or more good the one way 
than the other? . . Good hy this man — against whom 
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the Lord hath witnessed, and whom them hndwest ! 
All these reveal Cromweirs heart and mind. A 
hypocrite does not write in this manner. The 
letter speaks, and most of his letters do so, as 
strongly for the essential uprightness , of his 
character, as his actions “ show how it could be 
warped by policy and self-will. 

Cromwell knew better than any of his enemies, 
because he knew them all, how bitter against 
him they were, and how great was his danger. 
The memoirs of Denzil Hollis, one of the Eleven 
Members, show how fiercely he was hated by the 
Presbyterian party, whose spokesman Hollis was. 
During Cromwell’s absence in the IsTorth, Major 
Huntingdon, of Cromwell’s own regiment, resigned 
his commission, and published a paper of reasons 
for doing so, in which, after charging Cromwell 
with dishonesty, treason, and ambitious designs, 
he declares that all the evil proceeds from the 
influence of evil principles, declaring that Crom- 
well had often professed certain rules of morality 
as a standard of what was lawful. 

They are as follows : 

1. That every single man is judge of just and 
right, as to the good and ill of a kingdom. 

2; That the interest of honest men is the 
interest of the kingdom. 

3. That it is lawful to pass through any forms 
of government for the accomplishing of his end ; 
and therefore, either to purge the Houses and support 
the remaining party hy force everlastingly, or to put 
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a period to them hy force, is very lawful, and suit~ 
able to the interest of honest men. 

4. That it is lawful to .play the knave with a 
knave. 

All this would be worthless if it. had been 
written five years later; but it is remarkable 
as showing what was, even then, believed of 
Cromwell’s principles and methods of conduct. 

On the same day on which Cromwell wrote 
his letter from Knottingley (25th ISTov.), the Army, 
finding that their remonstrance of the 16th ISTovem- 
ber was not to be listened to, moved on to Windsor. 
There they spent the next ‘day wholly in prayer. 
The next day Colonel Ewer was put in command of 
the Isle of Wight, and on the 1st of December the 
King was removed from Carisbrooke to Hurst 
Castle. It is difficult to believe that so important 
a step as the seizure of the King’s person by the 
Army should have been taken without Cromwell’s 
consent, though, as was usual with him, his hand 
does not appear in it. We may also conclude 
without much doubt that Cromwell had a hand in 
the other proceedings of this week, though he was 
not in London till five days later. 

The Army being still at Windsor, on the 29th 
of Kovember the Council of Officers sent an angry 
letter .to the Commons, accusing them of “ trea- 
cherous or corrupt neglect of, and apostacy from, 
the public trust reposed in them,” and declaring 
themselves bound in duty to God and the king- 
dom to execute justice and mer6y, and bring about 
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a settlement of the nation. For all these ends,” 
say they, we are now drawing up with the Array 
to London, there to foUow Providence as God 
shall clear our way.” 

The Parliament made no answer to this address. 
They trifled with debates and votes, expressing 
surprise and displeasure at the removal of the 
King and the march of the Army, hut unable to 
hinder either. They showed their impotence by 
advising the City not to refuse a sum of £40,000, 
demanded in order to avoid “plunder or other 
wrong ” by Fairfax, who arrived at Whitehall on 
the 2nd of December. On the 4th, as we have 
seen, the House debated the King's propositions, 
and after sitting all night, voted on the morning 
of the 6th, to proceed upon them to a settlement 
of the kingdom. 

That vote decided the fate of the House of 
Commons. The same day, writes Ludlow (5th 
December), “some of the principal oflScers of the 
Army came to London .... and consulting with 
some members of Parliament and others, it was 
concluded, after a full and free debate, that the 
measures of Parliament were contrary to the trust 
reposed in them, and tending to contract the guilt 
of the blood that had been shed upon themselves 
and the nation ; that it was, therefore, the duty of 
the Army to endeavour to put a stop to such 
proceedings.” A committee was appointed, which 
agreed to draw up ftie Army the next morning, 
and went through the list of all the Members 
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of the House one by one, “giving the truest 
characters we could,” says Ludlow, “of their 
inclinations j” an easy task, as parties were clearly 
divided. 

Hot till this was completed did Ireton go to 
Fairfax and acquaint him with “the necessity of 
this extraordinary way of proceeding, having 
taken care to have the Army drawn up the next 
morning by seven o’clock.” 

Accordingly, on the 6th of December, 1648, two 
or three regiments of horse and foot appeared at 
Westminster ; and a guard was set at all the doors 
of the House, under the command of Colonel 
Pride, who, holding a list of names in his hand, 
stopped each Member as he came to the doors, 
and handed over to the guard forty-one of their 
number, pointing, when asked his commission, to 
the guard of “ armed soldiers standing round about 
with swords, muskets, and matches lighted.” 

This is known as “Pride’s Purge.” It con- 
tinued for another day, tiU nearly a hundred and 
fifty members were retained in custody or excluded 
from the House. 

Cromwell, on his arrival at Whitehall, where 
(it is said) he lodged that night “in one of the 
King’s rich beds,” “declared that he had not been 
acquainted with this design ; yet since it was done 
he was glad of it, and would endeavour to main- 
tain it.” The next day he received the thanks 
of the purged House, a sorry triMte; for what 
with “ seclusion,” imprisonment, and the voluntary 
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absenting themselves of many who thought they 
were not wanted there, no more than fifty-three 
Members out of three hundred and forty who voted 
on the 5th of December were ever present at one 
time in the House between this date and the 
beheading of the King. The Army were now the 
only power in the State, and the handful of Mem- 
bers who still sat at St. Stephen's did nothing 
more than register the decrees of the Army by 
revoking all the votes passed against their, wishes. 
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days passed, during which the Army 
brought the King up from Hurst Castle to 
Windsor and prepared aU for his trial. When 
the King’s trial was first moved in the House of 
Commons Cromwell stood up, and said “'that if 
any man moved this upon design he should tbinlr 
him the greatest traitor in the world ; but since 
Providence and necessity had cast them upoTlt 
he should pray God to bless their councils, 
though he was not provided on the sudden to 
give them advice.” 

On the 1st of January, 1649, an Ordinance was 
passed by the House of Commons appointing a 
ttgh Court of Justice for the hearing, trying, and 
judging of the King ; and another declaring that 
it is treason in the King of England for the time 
being to levy war against the Parliament and 
people of England. Other votes followed declaring 
that the people were, under God, the original of 
all just power ; and that the Commons had the 
power to make .laws without King or Peers. 

Of the trial and execution of the King we 
need not speak here, except so far as Cromwell 
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was personally concerned with the proceedings. 
He was present at every sitting of the Court 
throughout the seven days of the trial, and his 
name stands third on the list of those who signed 
the death warrant. He said to Algernon Sydney, 
''I tell you, we will cut off his head with the 
crown upon it!” He is said to have ^'threatened 
Colonel Downs into an acquiescence with the 
other regicides,” to have held Colonel Ingoldsby’s 
hand whilst he signed, and to have smeared 
Henry Martin’s face with ink as soon as he had 
signed his own name. It is generally asserted 
also that he desired to view the King’s body as it 
lay in the colBQn, and tried to open the coffin with 
his staff ; but, failing to do so, took a sword from 
a soldier, and forced the lid open with the hilt of 
it. “He then stood and gazed at it steadily, 
saying that it appeared sound and well made for 
a long life;” or, according to another account, 

“ that if he had not been a King he might have 
lived longer.” ' 

The credit of Charles’s death, for good or evil, 
is generally given to Cromwell. He was actively 
consenting to it, and without his consent and co- 
operation it would not have been carried out. 
But we have seen that the idea of bringing the 
King to justice, as well as other extreme ideas, 
arose in the Army itself. It is probable that it 
was in the first instance favoured by Ireton, and 
not countenanced by Cromwell for some time. A 
consideration of Cromwell’s life does not lead to 
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the conclusion that he was a great originator of 
ideas. He possessed a splendid capacity for doing 
work, and for judging what was to he done, and 
could he done at a given moment ; a great power 
of organizing, and knowledge of men, and how to 
use them; in short, a vast practical talent, hut little 
of the creative or shaping power which originates 
all it achieves, like the genius of Napoleon or 
.Alexander. He would seem to have approached 

all political questions in the same way ; usino' 

the suggestions and notions of others; judging 
what methods of dealing were before hirii • 
watching and waiting for the turn of events, if 
there was nothing to he gained hy immediate 
action ; and his course once chosen he went for- 
ward and through with it irresistibly, dragging 
with him or trampling under his feet all weaker 
men. Such was his method of acting. His method 
of judging was more complex, and is difficult to 
seize. He is commonly described as a mixture of 
fanatic and hypocrite. If we say that he was a 
man of earnest religious conviction, and of deep 
and crafty policy, justified by self-deceit, we shall 
more truly express what is meant. *W^e have seen, 
i^ his recorded letters and speeches, what course 
he took with regard to the King. It is not to be 
denied that he had entirely changed, not his 
opinion of the King — for he had seen through 
Charles in, 1642 — but his estimate of what coffid 
be done with him ; and had come to regard him 
V ith an enduring anger as the chief hinderer of 
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the cause of peace and religion in England. Once 
inclined to look this way, and give up "carnal 
counsels’’ and hopes of accommodation, nothing 
could he more certain than that Cfomwell’s mind 
would fix on the ideas of "providences,” "mercies,” 
and "judgments,” with which his thoughts were 
always travailing, and the examples of the 
slaughter of the Lord’s enemies with which the 
Old Testament abounds. It was his nature to 
pursue a straight course through many windings 
and doublings. He made up his mind finally 
and unalterably that Charles must be put to 
death; and to compass that end he dealt with 
men of all opinions, betraying his counsel to none, 
and using all to bring his purpose about. 

There maybe two opinions as to whether Charles 1. 
deserved his death or not. There can hardly be 
two opinions as to whether it was good or bad 
pohcy to put him to death. Charles I., in prison 
or in exile, would have been no more dangerous 
than Charles II. proved to be. The crown of 
martyrdom given him by his judges gave a new 
lustre to the crown, which Prince Charles claimed 
as his successor. His death made the conquest of 
Scotland a necessity. It raised new enemies in 
every part of Europe ; for monarchy was sacred in 
aU countries except Switzerland and Holland. The 
horror of the King’s death turned into irreconcil- 
able enemies all those Eoyalists and Presbyterians 
who would have forgotten a deposed King if he 
had been succeeded by any of his sons, or by his 
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nephew, the Prince Palatine, who was wUliBg and 
importunate to he styled Charles II., had the idea 
of deposition ever been seriously considered. 

These objections naust have occurred to Crom- 
well’s mind. We believe that his answer to them 
was sincere ; that the Lord had witnessed against 
Charles by providences and dispensations, and 
that the land could not be- cleansed of the blood 
shed therein but by the blood of him that shed 
it. This was the grand foundation ; after that 
came the sense of insecurity in dealing with 
Charles ; the human desire for vengeance, now 
settled into a deep conviction, after seven years of 
bloodshed and twenty-four of civil strife; the theory 
of the sovereignty of the people, and the natural 
equality of kings and subjects ; lastly, the desire 
to try the experiment of a Commonwesilth in a 
new soil ; a desire the natural fruit of a successful 
rebellion against the abuse of ancient institutions. 
Cromwell himself, however, was never an earnest 
Eepublican. What he wished for was a state like 
that of Israel, under the judges, “ that God would 
give rulers as at the first, and judges as at the be- 
ginning, with himself “ a most unworthy person ” 
as the first judge. He always believed heartily in 
command ; and if we call it “ ambition ” to desire 
con^and, he confessed himself ambitious. But to 
believe that he deliberately cajoled Charles to his 
ruin, and coldly contrived all the events of 1647 
and 1648 in order to destroy the King and the 
Monarchy, and raise himself to sovereignty- on the 
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ruins of a republic, and to set down all Cromweirs 
success to a “ Macliiavelian ” subtlety, is to imitate 
the error of those who would make the Devil 
omniscient. 

Whatever Cronawell’s design in bringing the 
King to judgment, the result of it was to set him 
at once and unmistakeably in the first place in- 
the kingdom. This is proved as well by the course 
of events as by the rage of the opposite party. 
Fairfax is spoken of as ‘'but a sign or a cipher . . . 
an empty skull, placed in the front of a seditious 
Army . . . and his company a drove rather than an 
army, driven by Cromwell in the rear, not drawn 
by Fairfax in the van. But for you, CromwelF’ (it 
proceeds) “go on, and thus, magnificently mounted 
on your mighty malt-horse, stamp ! stamp 1 on 
Eoyal Majesty; and as you stamp him down, 
stam^ yo%T own image in his dust^ 

Cromwell was now the right hand as well as the 
head of his party, and Fairfax must either go on 
“ subscribing what was prescribed,’' or stand aside 
and let Cromwell act for himself. He chose the 
more dignified course; a man who was as fit as 
any in England to command an army in the field, 
for there alhduluess and difiddence left him, and, 
like William III., he was never so great as on 
horseback in the front of an army ; but in counsel 
worse than a cij|b.er ; “ for this cipher set before 
the figure makes up a sum,” and “ what comes 
signed by him as (General signifies the concernment 
of a whole kingdpm.” 
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TX the afternoon of the 30th of January, 1649, 
the fatal blow being struck, the Commons met 
ag^,” and passed an Act prohibiting the pro- 
claiming of any person to be King of England, 
Ireland, or the dominions thereof, which was im- 
mediately proclaimed by sound of trumpet. On 
the 6th of February the House of Peers was 
abolished, and with it royalty “or the power 
thereof in any Single Person,” and a CouncH of 
State appointed as the basis of a Eepubhcan Con- 
stitution. This Council consisted of thirty-eight 

members, of whom Cromwell was for the present 
appointed President. 

The kingdom was not yet “settled.” The 
miserable remnant of the House of Commons, then 
and for ever opprobriously nicknamed “The Eump,” 
could not claim to be “the Commons of England 
^ assembled, represeating the People.” 

The functions and authority of the Council of 
State, the termination of the present Parliament, 
and the mode of election of a aew “Eepresenta- 
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tive/’ the relations of the new Commonwealth 
with Ireland, with Scotland, and with foreign 
nations; all this and much more had to be settled, 
and what was as difficult a task as any, the Army 
had to be kept in good temper, paid its arrears, and 
disbanded with reward for its service, as soon as 
this could safely be done. There was also the vast 
question of religion and religious toleration; for the 
foundation of the Commonwealth was religion, and 
not a single public action was performed without 
earnest prayer and preaching. In the name of God 
the head of Charles I. had been cut off and 
Eoyalty abolished, and in the name of God the new 
building was rising, at which the labourers worked 
with their swords by their side. 

Little is known of Cromwelhs occupation during 
these busy weeks. We do not need his own con- 
fession that he was apt to be ''a little too much 
solicitous,’’ to be sure that every part of the new 
Government passed under his view, and was 
approved or rejected by Council and Parliament, 
much as he pronounced upon it. He had hard 
work in persuading timid or doubting Members to 
take their part in the new Government. Vane, 
Pairfax, and half of those Members of Parliament 
who were nominated to serve on the Council of 
State, from conscience or fear of consequences 
demurred to signing an Engagement,” by which 
they were to declare that they approved of what 
the House of Commons and the High Court of 
Justice had done against the King, and of the 
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abolition of kingly Government and the House of 
Peers. Fairfax himself is said to have desired to 
be excused subscribing his approbation of what 
was past; a desire the less intelligible as every 
act of the Army, short of the very last, had been 
done under his hand. So serious did the difficulty 
appear that Cromwell consulted with the Members 
nominated, and changed the form of the Engage- 
ment into one of acknowledgment of, and 
allegiance to, “ the Government of this nation for 
the future, in way of a Eepublic without King or 
House of Peers,” which formula was accepted 
TOthout difficulty, and the new Council began its 
sittings. It was an anticipation of .a modern 
Ministry, but with no acknowledged chief and no 
certain relations, either with the Parliament or the 

Army ; a useful institution, but not yet a Govern- 
ment. 

The dangers which surrounded Cromwell now 
that he had risen to the height of power were 
many and terrible. He had led the spirit of revo- 
lution thus far. It now became his duty, being in 
the place where he was, to control it ; and the act 
of violence which he had done rendered more 
violence necessary. Henceforward to the end of 
his life he had to reckon, on the one hand, with 
the open and secret enmity of the Cavalier party, 
including at least half of the gentry and clergy 
of England, and those whom they influenced; 
with the angry disappointment of the Presbyterian 
party and the moderate reformers; and with all the 
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reasonable or unreasonable wrath of the Agitators, 
Commonwealth’s men, and Levellers, who had 
hoped to see a perfect democracy, and found that, 
so long as Cromwell had a hand in affairs, the 
democracy was to be settled on a practical footing, 
and, if need required, controlled by force of arms. 

To deal with all these interests it was necessary 
for CromweU to meet plot with counterplot, and 
make use of all the methods of secret information; 
to check freedom of speech and action, and by 
turns deceive and coerce. The word Necessity — 
“the tyrant^s plea” — was henceforward constantly 
on his lips, and, like other liberators, he was drawn 
on by a fatal necessity to imitate the very prin- 
ciples and methods of the tyranny which he had 
overthrown. 

The young Eepublic had many dangers, in which 
Cromwell had to share, besides those which con- 
cerned him personally. Foreign nations were not 
likely to make war in the King’s quarrel, but 
English agents were insulted, and some of them 
murdered ; and it was thought well to send out 
squadrons, under Blake and Edward Popham, to 
the coasts of Ireland and Portugal, to look after 
Prince Eupert and his Eoyalist vessels, and to 
show the world that the power of England had 
not gone to sleep. 

The Scotch Parliament had proclaimed Charles 
II. as soon as they heard of his father’s death: but 
the example of Preston was too recent to need 
repeating at this moment, and with Lambert and 
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Haslerig to look after the hTorthern Counties the 
cots might be left to themselves without much 
anger till their time of reckoning came. 

Ireland was a more pressing evil. That country 
had been neglected by both parties during the 
course of the Civil War. Ireland had indeed re- 
lapsed into its usual anarchy since Strafford left it 
in 1640. The national and religious quarrel had 
not been fought out, as in England, but was being 
confusedly transacted in all parts of the country 
with plundering, fighting, and burning; priyate 
revenge taking the place of public justice. It was 
necessary that a stop should be put to this disorder 
and a settlement made. That settlement could 
only be made in a Protestant sense, and by an 
nglish army ; and as it required both a soldier to 
conquer the country, and a statesman to settle it 
CromweU was a fitter man for the business than 
airtax, whom, moreover, his late defection from 
the extreme parfy had cast into the shadow. He 
stm remained Lord General, 'and aU was done in 
his name ; but there seems to have been no dis- 
pute about the appointment of Cromwell, and not 
Fairfax, for the Irish service. 

_ CromweU was accordinglyappointed Commander- 
in-Chief and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with 

son-m-law, as his second in command 
(31st March). 

Before taking the field he had his hands fuU of 
busmess; for besides that involved in the organ- 
ization of troops for what was practically foreign 
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service, and as new to the General as to Ms men, 
there occurred at tMs time a dangerous revolt 

acfainst the new settlement. 

°The Levellers were up again, headed by their 
“noisy” leader John Lilhurne, whose pluck and 
honesty claim our respect, though Ms virtues, 
heino' generally exercised out of season, did little 
good to anyone, and never failed to get himself 
into trouble. The first serious symptom of dis- 
content was a petition to Parliament, presented by 
some troopers (26th February, 1649), asking for 
redress of grievances. This was regarded by the 
Army Grandees as a breach of discipline. The 
soldiers then presented another petition to Fairfax 
and his Council, complaining angrily that they 
were “commoners as well as soldiers,” and had 
with all Englishmen the right to petition Parlia- 
ment, reminding the officers of the “engagement” 
at Newmarket Heath, and denouncing the new 
tyranny of the Council of State, which threatens 
(they say) to swallow up Parliament altogether ; 
and if so, “ Farewell Parliaments — farewell free- 
doms.” The petitioners were punished by court- 
inartial, and dismissed the Army ; but the spirit 
wMch they had raised again was not easily laid. 

lilburne published pamphlet after pampMet, 
complaining that the liberties of England had 
been sold to the Army Grandees, who meant 
nothing honest, and only cared for their own 
greatness. He was sent to the Tower, to be tried 
for high treason, an act which spread “ great alarm 
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throughout the kingdom,” Petitions were pre- 
sented in his favour. The petitioners were rebuked 
by the Speaker. Lilburne issued from his prison 
another pamphlet, containing a scheme for a new 
parliament and a succession of annual parliaments 
Again he complained that the power of the State 
was not exercised by the people of re- 

presented in Parliament, but by a fraction of a 
Parliament which had never been truly repre- 
sentative, ruled by a Council of State, which in 
its turn was ruled by a junto of ofBcers — Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Harrison. 

To let the present Eump Parliament continue 
without a fresh election was not what the founders 
of the Commonwealth had intended. But the 
Commonwealth had been founded without the 
consent of the people of England. It was dis- 
liked on all hands. The King’s execution had 
been a complete failure, except as a terror to the 
Cavaliers. Its effect as a solemn act of justice 
had been neutralized by the publication of Mhon 
Basilihe, which, purporting to contain the King’s 
most secret thoughts and prayers during his con- 
finement, ran through many editions in a few 
months, and at once raised the memory of Charles 1. 
to the level of a saint and martyr. 

It was impossible to trust to a free election of 
Parliament according to the newly-propounded 
scheme of representation. Pour hundred men 
so chosen would either have restored Charles II. 
to the throne, or have set up something very 
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different to what either Lilburne or Cromwell 
desired. 

Things being as they were, Cromwell was right 
in asserting the only authority existing, that of 
the sword. But it was a hard ne.cessity, and 
Cromwell must have begun to feel that he held 
his power, '‘ not so much out of hope of doing any 
good as out of a desire to prevent mischief and 
evil,” like “ a good constable set to keep the peace 
of the parish ” 

Inter arma silent leges is a true motto, though a 
bad one ; and Oliver expressed it in English when 
he was heard through the keyhole by Lilburne 
very loud, thumping his fist upon the council 
table till it rang again. 'I tell you, sir, you 
have no other way to deal with these men but to 
break them to pieces, or they will break us ' ; that 
if they did not do it, they would render them- 
.selves the most siUy, low-spirited men in the 
world to be routed by so contemptible and des- 
picable a generation of men.” 

It was not long before Cromwell had to act up 
to his words. Meanwhile he was making his 
preparations with all speed for the Irish cam- 
paign. That no offence might be given on the 
ground of partiality, the regiments to go to 
Ireland were drawn by lot. The of&cers of ^the 
regiments so chosen " expressed much cheerfulness 
at the decision;” but the soldiers, as in 1647, did 
not like the business, murmured and hesitated. 
At last Whalley’s regiment, quartered in London, 
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broke out into open mutiny (26th April). Fairfax 
and Cromwell went in person into Bishopsgate 
Street to force them out/’ took fifteen prisoners, 
and condemned six to death. One of the six 
condemned was shot the next day in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. His name was Lockier, ''being at 
his death about twenty- three years of age. He 
it is said, was a pious man, and of excellent parts,' 
and much beloved.” He was buried at Westminster 
on the oOth. The soldiers and the common people 
and " some thousands more of the better sort,” fol- 
lowed him to the grave with "'trumpets soundincr 
a soldier s knell i with bundles of rosemary, one- 
half stained with blood, and knots of black and 
sea-green riband tied to the hats and breasts of all 
the crowd ; and the women brought up the rear.” 

So much sympathy showed a wide disaffection ; 
and a week later, at a Eendezvous in Hyde Park of 
the General’s and Lieutenant-General’s regiments, 
Cromwell made a speech to the soldiers, praising 
the^ Parliament for its zeal in punishing grand 
delinquents, its readiness to put an end to its 
own sitting, and to make arrangements for future 
Parliaments, and its care of the Havy and Army * 
and was pretty well received. One trooper "made 
some objections, and was bold a few more, when 
ordered, pulled out the Levellers’ colours which they 
were wearing. AU was quiet for the moment. 

Suddenly, at Salisbury (1st May), the Army’s 
head-quarters, three or four regiments mutinied, 
and marched towards Oxford. Fairfax and Crom- 
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well followed tliem in all haste. They were over- 
taken and surprised at Burford, “not so much as 
on horseback,” and taken prisoners. A few days 
later (17th May) one of their leaders, Thompson 
by name, was shot, with two of his companions. 
Thompson’s brother was killed at hTorthampton, 
scorning to take quarter] and no more fighting 
was needed, though disturbances had broken out 
in Devonshire, Lancashire, the Isle of Wight, and 
elsewhere. 

Fairfax and Cromwell made their head-quarters 
at Oxford, and were “solemnly welcomed and 
highly feasted ” by the University, receiving the 
degree, of D.O.L., and being praised by “Mr. 
Orator Button ” and other dignitaries, the under- 
graduates, contrary to the usual custom, being 
admitted to see the show. 

A few days later Cromwell was in his place in 
Parliament, where he made a relation of the dis- 
comfiture of the mutineers and Levellers, and 
received the thanks of the House “ for his great 
care and courage in this business.” A vote of 
thanks to Pairfax was also passed. 

On the 7th of June the City gave a sumptuous 
feast at Grocers’ Hall to the House of Commons, 
the Army, and the OflSicers of State, “ the enter- 
tainment ”■ at which “ was very free and cheerful, 
‘welcome’ in capital letters, written on a ban- 
neret, upon most of the dishes, which were a very 
great number. Ho drinking of healths or other 
uncivil concomitants formerly of such great meet- 

G 
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ings nor any music but of the drum and trumpet. 

feast indeed of Christians and chieftains 
whereas others were rather of Cretians and cormo- 
rants, and (which is to be remembered) the poor 
WM not forgotten at thin feaot, for beside/the 
overplus of victuals left at dinner sent to several 

monT^r^ distributed 

aboSf onl'n ’ 

fn complete preparations 

campaign, and by the beginning of 
July all was ready. Cromwell had not unlr- 

charge without ^'seeking the 

mef the^"'' tlie command was first offered he 
met the officers of the Army at Whitehall in 
prayer, and did not till after a fortnight dLy 

jX^T “cw,on the 10th of 

whicb^«^’ ii- ^ Whitehall, at 

which three Ministers did pray; and the Lik- 

tenant himself, and Goff, and Colonel Harrison did 

expound some places of Scripture excellently well 

an pertinent to the occasion.” So, fortified bv 

£nmpv^.^'^ preaching, he addressed himself to his 
forth iJtbt^‘^f-°? tlie^same afternoon “he went 

hardl^bi ^ a^_d egnipage as the like hath 
uardly been seen, himself in a coach wffb ciV 

“ ma»y great offlcare 
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the shaking of Charing Cross had it been now 
standing ; of his life-gnard many are Colonels, and 
believe it, it’s such a guard as is hardly to be 
paralleled in the world. And now have at you, 
my Lord of Ormond ! ” 

% ^ ^ ^ ^ 

If you say ^ Caesar or nothing/ they say ^ a Ee- 
public or nothing.’ The Lord Lieutenant’s colours 
are white.” 

Cromwell did not forget his friends, though in 
haste to he gone. He writes from Bristol, 19th 
July, 1649, to Eichard’s father-in-law, Eichard 
Mayor, of Hursley : 

I am very glad to hear of your welfare, and that 
our children ” (Eichard, and Dorothy Mayor, to whom 
he was married on the 1st of May last) “have so good 
leisure to make a journey to eat cherries. I have 
dehvered my son up to you, and I hope you wiE counsel 
him ; he will need it. >. . . I wish he may he serious ; 
the times require it. ... I hope I shall have your 
prayers in the business to which I am called,” 

There are a couple of letters something like 
‘ this also written to Hursley. The first, sent back 
to Hursley by the hands of Eichard Cromwell, 
who had accompanied his mother to see her , 
husband so far on his journey, mentions him as 
foUows: 

“I have committed my son to you; ;^xay give him 
advice. I envy him not his contents ” (do not grjidge 
him his happiness), “but I fear he should be 
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swallowed up in them. I would have him mini and 
understand business, read a little history, study the 
mathematics and cosmography ; these are good, with 
suhordmation to the things of God ; better than idle 
ness or mere outward worldly contents. These fit 
for public services, for which a man is bornT 

The other is to his daughter-in-law, Dorothy 
CromweE, written the same day ( 13 th August), to 
be taken to her by her husband : 

“ My DEAE Daughibe, — Y our letter was very wel- 
come to me. . J like to see anything from '.your hand 
because mdeed T stick not to say I do entirely love 
you ; and therefore I hope a word of advice Will not 
be unwelcome nor unacceptable to thee. 

“ I desire you- both to make it above all things your 

busme^ to seek the Lord, to be frequently callin® 

upon Hun . . . and be listening what returns He 

makes to you ; for He will be speaking in your ear and 

m your heart if you attend thereunto. I desire you 

to jirovoke your husband likewise thereunto. As for 

the pleasures of this life and outward business, let that 
be upon the bye.” 

And more to the like effect, which would 

certainly be thought honest and genuine if it 

were not written by Cromwell. Yet what reason- 

had he to pretend godlmess here any more than 
natural affection ? 

He stalled for Ireland with a squadron of 
twenty-five vessels, and after being becalmed for a 
day, arrived at Dublin with a fair wind on Wednes- 
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day, the 15th of August (Ireton with the rest of 
the fleet, some seventy sail, not arriving till ten 
days later) ; and was most heroically entertained 
with the resounding echoes of the great guns round 
about the city, and great concourse of people to see 
him, to whom l\e made a very grateful speech with 
his hat in his hand ; and there was a great cry that 
they would all live and die with him ” 
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TT would be impossible to give witbin these 
_ iimi^s any satisfactory account of Irish affairs 

nextricable tangle. It is enough to say that the 
King s_ death and the sudden danger from England 

C-atholics, both native 
Insh and English of the Pale, with the Episco- 

pahan Protestants headed by the Marquis of 
Ormond who had served Charles faithfuEy and 
onourably smce the beginning of the war. 
Ormond had granted to the Eoman Catholics 
political equality, fuU toleration and endowment 
• ^eir religion, and some measure of political 

Tv Sa®' . ^ Catholic 

my, 17,500 strong. The Protestants of Munster 

had acceded to this arrangement, and the only 

0 jec ors were the Scotch Presbyterians of 

mst^r one section of the Flster CathoEcs in 

Ireland under Owen Eoe O’Xeal, and (a notable 

exception) the English Eepublican garrisons of 

JJublin and Londonderry. Ormond had reduced 
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Drogteda and other towns within the past year, 
and driven Monk ont of the country. 

Ireland seemed to be completely lost. Cromwell 

had no hesitations about the matter in hand — no 

1 # 

thought of the wishes of the Irish natign crossed 
his mind. ''A great work/’ writes Cromwell, was to 
be carried on against the barbarous and bloodthirsty 
Irish and their confederates and adherents, and 
for propagating of Christ’s gospel, and establish- 
ing of truth and peace, and restoring of this 
bleeding nation of Ireland to its former happiness 
and tranquillity.” In other words, Ireland was to 
be subjected to England, and Popery put down. 

A victory over Ormond, gained by Colonel 
Jones on the 2nd of August at Eathmines, relieved 
CromweU of all uneasiness about the safety of 
Dublin — '^an astonishing mercy” (he writes). 
'' These things seem to strengthen our faith and 
love against more difficult times.” 

Dublin being secure, Cromwell determined to 
move upon Drogheda (or Tredagh), twenty-five 
miles north of Dublin, which he accordingly did 
on the 31st of August. The intervening fortnight 
was spent in "new-modelling,” drafting, and re- 
arranging, " purging ” bad soldiers and officers, 
"issuing notices against plunder and cruelty,” and 
in other ways making the force lately under Jones’s 
orders more trustworthy and manageable.- For an 
army " made up of dissolute and debauched men,” 
strict discipline was above all things necessaryi 
The Lord Lieutenant’s orders were carried out, 
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Snged fe plundering! 

an enemy as the^&Jwm bSeved 

well bad no relentings. The storm of Dro4eda is 

iTtV^ V ! Cromwdl • this 

IS tbe history of it. ’ 

September. Tbe garrison were between 3,000 and 

ail tbeL priSrid^ ‘'JiieflyEnglisb,“almost 

^ tie fowa After eome delay, some of the siese 

E.tooi™ OifmweU's batteiifs 

September TbTt^^^ Monday, tbe lOtb of 

but ‘no si ?! summoned to surrender- 

well ZZ -T’^ TT’’ c™- 

cburcb on the 

auicm on tbe south side of tbe town” from 
f V N i®^i^“g-Pieces.” All Monday flOtb 

bated Septembm) they 

“?crta r r**" “ r‘ ^ 

Matys Church, iuteudi^'to Jte Tu 
possible, and bold the church. “Beinu somewhat- 
long m battering,” the enemy bad tfm 
himself yery stron<^lv in a Z-T^,- entrench 

of the ch„iraS^Zfg:’^'°”rr’“f^ 
drawn up some’ tn,„ps“ tree “ “ 

The ste beg^'aW five or siu in the after- 
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noon of the 11th. The forlorn hope, led by Colonel 
Castle, got within the d-efences to the number of 
700 or 800 foot. Castle was killed, and "'the 
enemy disputing it very stifHy , . . through the 
advantages of the place and the courage God was 
pleased to give the defenders . . . the stormers 
were forced to retreat quite out of the breach, not 
without some considerable loss.” Cromwell then 
dislodged the enemy’s cavalry by a discharge of 
round shot — went in person to the breach, put 
himself at the head of a reserve of Colonel Ewer’s 
regiment of foot, and giving the word Our Lord 
God,” led them up again with courage and 
resolution.” This (which Cromwell passes over 
in his dispatch) gave fresh courage to the troops, 
and though they ‘‘met with a hot dispute, both 
horse and foot being against them, they carried 
the entrenchments and held the church. A strong 
party of the enemy, with Sir Arthur Ashton, the 
Governor, got into a fort called the Mill Mount, 
“ a place very strong and of difhcult access.” “Our 
men,” says Cromwell, “getting up to them were' 
ordered by me to put them all to the sword. 
And indeed, being in the beat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arms in the town ; 
and I think that night they put to the sword about 
2,000 men.” A party of the enemy had sought 
refuge in three towers, one of them that of St. 
Peter’s Church. “ These being summoned to yield 
to mercy, refused • whereupon I ordered the steeple 
of St. Peter’s Church to be fired, when one of them 
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was heard to say, in the midst of the flames, ‘ God 

damn me, God confound me; I hum, I burn!’ 

The next day the other two towers were sum- 

nioned, and as the defenders of one of them had 

killed and wounded some of Cromwell’s men 

when they surrendered “ their officers were 

knocked on the head, and every tenth man of 

Je soldiers kiUed, and the rest shipped for the 
Barbadoes.” 

The horrors of the storm were not over. The 
slaughter was continued that day and the next 
“In St Peter's Church ne» 1,000 of them 
put to the sword, fleeing thither for safety. I 
believe all their friars were knocked on the head 
promiscuously but two; the one of which was 
T. Peter Taaff, brother to the Lord Taaff, whom the 
soldiers took the next day and made an end of. 
Ihe other was taken in the Pound Tower, under 
the repute of a lieutenant, and when he under- 
stood that the officers in that tower had no quarter 
he confessed he was a friar ; but ” (adds Cromwell 
savagely) “ that did not save him.” 

^ The slaughter was complete. “I bePeve” (says 
CromweU) “ we put to the sword the whole number 
of the defendants. I do not think thirty of the 
whole number escaped with their lives.'” “Sir” 
^rites Hugh Peters, the chaplain), “the truth is 
Drogheda is taken ; 3,552 of the enemy slain, and 
64 of ours; Ashton, the Governor, killed; Time 

scared. . . . I come now from giving thanks in the 

great church ” 
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It has been commonly said that a large number 
of the townspeople, men, women, and children, 
were massacred at the same time with the soldiers 
and priests ; and Cromwell's own letter enclosed 
a list of the slain, ending with the words besides 
staff-officers, •chirurgeons, &c., and many inhahi- 
tants!' Indeed, we cannot suppose that so terrible 
an order as that given by Cromwell was carried 
out to the letter and without excess; but it is 
probable that Cromwell’s orders were carried out 
as fairly as such orders can ever be carried out 
when the soldier, on fire with military rage and 
the anger of a repulse, spares nothing that comes 
m his way. The blood shed at Drogheda is on the 
head of the General who gave the order for no 
quarter,” whether justified by the order or not. 
Ghomwell is no more and no less to blame for the 
death of unarmed inhabitants than any commander 
who forbids his men to give quarter. He himself 
had no relentings. “l am persuaded” (he writes) 
“that this is a righteous judgment of God upon 
these barbarous wretches who have imbued their 
hands in so much innocent blood ; and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the 
future ; which are the satisfactory grounds to such 
actions, which otherwise cannot but work remorse 
and regret.” 

It appears probable, on a consideration of the 
whole affair, that Cromwell had undertaken the 
business of Ireland with a determination to have 
an invincible army, and to make short work of 
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the war, whatever means he had to use. He chose 
to look upon Ormond and his army, without dis 
tinction of nation, as enemies to the Parhlent" 
and the Protestant cause, and as guilty of the 
blood shed in the massacre of 1641 . ife was con- 
vinced that in dealing harshly with the Irish 
nation he was carrying out the will of God, who 
had “testified” against Popery and Eoyalism 
pother reason for severity was that it would spare 

further effusion of blood,” as no doubt it did for 
the time. 

But war is in its mildest form so horrible a 
thing that “ extraordinary severity” without extra 
ordiBMy proTooatta ia ol 

excites resentment, which in the end defeats its 
own object. So it has been in the present case 
Probably more blood has been shed in Ireland in 
coMequence of the hatred excited by such action 
as Cromweirs than was spared at the moment by. 
the terror of the example of Drogheda. Of that 
severity which was practised here there had been 
many instances in the Continental wars of this 
period, but not many in our own Civil War- and 
the justification of it is to be found rather in the 

. any given siege than 

in any general rule of storm and surrender. The 

special causes for severity at Drogheda, besides the 
common rule of a storm, were, the repulse suf- 
fered in the first attack, and that vengeance for 
which had not yet been exacted. These 
would have justified severe, treatment. But what 
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may be a. lawful "'severity” in the case of a few 
hundreds becomes barbarity where thousands are 
subjected to it ; and it is indeed by this question 
of proportion that Cromwell must be judged, and 
condemned if it appears that he shed more blood 
than was necessary. But when all is said the 
necessity is doubtful, and therefore the example 
doubtful, and the deed, being of such vast magni- 
tude, not fully and clearly justified. 

There remains one question more: Did Crom- 
well advisedly and deliberately plan the massacre, 
or did he order it " in the heat of action,” as his 
despatch would seem to imply? We incline to 
the latter, both because it is the natural meaning of 
his words, and because he seems to imply that 
the whole affair was overruled rather than de- 
signed, "a righteous judgment of God upon these 
barbarous wretches. . . . It was set upon some 
of our hearts that a great thing should be done ; 
not by power or might, but by the Spirit of God;” 
and this is borne out by similar language used 
about the storm of Wexford, which clearly was 
not premeditated. 

As for the poor priests and friars who were 
“knocked on the head,” they would have met 
with no better treatment from any other English 
commander. * In the eyes of the Puritans they 
were priests of Baal, and were so dealt with 
wherever they were found as long as the war 
lasted. 

As for the “ shipping to the Barbadoes ” of those 
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who were admitted to mercy, that had been done 
in the case of the W elsh and Scotch prisoners 
taken in the campaign of 1648, and was looked 
npon ■ as a measure of clemency rather than 
severity towards delinq^uents whose lives were 
forfeited. Henceforward, till Cromwell’s death, 
hatches of prisoners were constantly “ Barbadosed,’’ 
as the cant phrase was ; that is, sent over to be 
sold for slaves, some for a term of years, some in 
perpetuity, to the planters in those islands, much 
M Eussian political prisoners are sent to Siberia 
in our own time. 

From Drogheda the army marched to Wexford, 
leaving some garrisons on the way. Wexford was 
summoned (3rd October), lest “innocent persons 
should suffer with the nocent”— a threat the 
meaning of which was clear enough when inter- 
preted by the fate of Drogheda. A parley fol- 
lowed, in which Cromwell showed both patience 
and good temper. He could not, however, afford 
to wait, and went on with his siege prepara- 
tions. The batteries were finished by the 
10th; and the next day, “having spent near a 
hundred shot, the G-overnor’s stomach came down,” 
and he asked leave to propose terms. When they 
came Cromwell found them so full of “abominable- 
ness and “impudency ” that he answered them 
thus : 

^ have had the patience to peruse your 
propositions, to which I might have returned an ' 
answer with some disdain. But to be short . . ” 
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He then offers life and liberty to the soldiers, life 
to the officers, security to the inhabitants of ’ 
Wexford and their goods. . .1 expect your 
positive answer instantly. . . Before Cromweirs 
answer could be delivered, the breach in the castle 
walls became so wide that Capt. Stafford, one of 
the commissioners sent from the Governor, sur- 
rendered the castle, “ upon the top of which our 
men no sooner appeared, but the enemy quitted 
the walls of the town, which our men perceiving, 
ran violently upon' the town with their ladders 
and stormed it.” The town was thus taken, as it 
were by an accident, without opposition ; the gates 
were opened to let the cavalry in, though they ' 
could do but little service, all the streets being 
barred with cables. The soldiers had got a taste 
for blood at Drogheda, and Cromwell indulged 
them without restraint. If Drogheda has not 
enough to terrify, he must add Wexford. " When 
they were come into the market-place ” (he adds), 
“the enemy making a stiff resistance, our forces 
broke them, o/zidf ijhc% pict to the sv^ord^ all that 
came m their way. Two boatfuls of the enemy j 
attempting to escape, being overpressed witli * 
numbers, sunk, whereby were drowned near three 
hundred of them. I believe in all there was lost 
of the enemy not many less than two thousand, 
and I believe not twenty of yours killed ffom 
first to last of the siege.” Then follows a strange 
justification of this violence, which may' be com- 
pared with that of Drogheda. “And indeed it 
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hatli not without cause been deeply set upon our 
hearts that we, intending better to this place than 
so great a ruin, hoping the town might be of more 
use to you and your army; yet God would not 
have it so, but by an unexpected providence, in 
His righteous justice, brought a just judgment 
upon them, causing them to become a prey to the 
soldier, who in their piracies had made preys of 
so many famdies, and made with their bloods to 
answer the cruelties which they had exercised 
upon the lives of divers poor Protestants, two of 
which I have been lately ac(][uainted with,” 
Cromwell’s perseverance at Wexford in the 
“ severity ” of Drogheda takes away all need for 
excuse. The thing may be justified or condemned - 
It cannot be , extenuated. At Wexford, as at 
Drogheda, priests were killed wherever they were 
found ; and Cromwell’s letter expressly says that 
many of the inhabitants were “killed in this 
service.” We may pass over as an invention, or' 
a,t least an exaggeration, a horrible story which 
represents Cromwell as forbidding quarter to be 
given to two hundred women who fled to the Town 
Cross, and laughing and jeering at them; but 
there is no doubt that at Wexford women as well 
as men were sacrificed to the rage of the soldieiy 
and Cromwell, as we see, did not greatly trouble 
himself to excuse what was done; and all was 
accepted with pious thankfulness by the Parlia- 
ment, who expressly voted “approbation of the 
execution done at Drogheda, as an act both of 
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justice to them and mercy to others, who may he 
warned by it,” and ordered a general day of 
thanksgiving for the two successes. 

The fall of Drogheda and Wexford was followed 
by the surrender of Eoss and other places. The 
fortune of the war was not uncertain ; but the 
enemy were stUl strong in the field and in garri- 
sons, and though Cork and Youghal had fallen, 
Waterford, Limerick, and other towns held out. 
Military operations use up the strength of an 
army more quickly than the home government 
understands. The English force was scattered in 
garrisons and weakened by sickness, so much so 
that Cromwell could hardly aiford to take more 
towns, and wrote pressingly for recruits, money, 
clothes, shoes, and stockings, “that so poor 
creatures may be encouraged.” If “ I did not 
think it ymr best thrift I would not trouble you 
at all with it. ... I tell you, a considerable > 
part of your army is fitter for an hospital than the 
field.” 

Cromwell stayed at Eoss tiU the latter part of 
November, being detained there by sickness; 
thence he marched to Waterford, where he arrived 
on Friday, the 23rd. 

Cromwell’s success, however, was not without 
reverses. He was obliged, “ by reason of the 
tempestuousness of the weather,” to leave Water- 
ford and put his men into winter quarters at 
Youghal. The march began 2nd December, “ it 
being,” says OEver, “so terrible a day as ever 

p 
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I marclied in all my life.” Besides this check, 
Cromwell’s companion in arms, Lieut-General 
Michael J ones, died of fever at Dungarvan “ What 
England lost hereby,” he writes, “is above ^ 
to speak. I am sure I lost a noble friend and 
companion in labours. You see how God mingles 
out the cup to us. Indeed, we are at this tinie a 
crazy company.^ Yet we live in His sight, and 
shall work the time that is appointed us, and shall 
rest after that in peace.” 

Waterford did not fall; but Kilkenny, Cork, 
and Kinsale were all surrendered. The cam- 
paign went on throughout the winter; though 
regular operations did not, begin again till 29th 
Ja,nuary, 1650, on which day, the weather being 
mild, the army broke up from their winter 
quarters at Youghal. Cromwell was not idle 
during his short cessation from severe military 
duty. He had much to do as Lord-Lieutenant 
—settling courts of judicature in Dublin, col- 
lecting money for his troops, visiting all the' 
garrisons in Munster, and doing other neces- 
sai7 _ work. Among other things he gave a 
striking instance of his patience, his zeal for 
religion, and at the same time his complete con- 
tempt for the Irish nation and their Church, by 
writing a long argumentative reply to a manif^to 
put forth at Clonmacnoise by the Eoman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, in which the English are accused 
of having disposed of the estates of Irishmen, of 
intending to “ extirpate ” the Koman Catholic 
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religion, and of killing innocent persons, and 
banishing prisoners untried to the Earbadoes. 

Cromwell in his answer lays much stress upon 
the Irish massacre of 1641. “ You,” he says, 

“unprovoked, put the English to the most un- 
heard-of and most barbarous massacre (without 
respect of sex or age) that ever the sun beheld.” 
An unjust accusation, but believed to be just by 
every English Protestant. As for “extirpation” 
of the Mass, “ extirpation means a thing already 
rooM and established.” Now this has been so 
little the case in Ireland, that “ I dare be confident 
to say that you durst not own the saying of one 
Mass above these eighty years in -Ireland. . . .. 
I shall not where I have power, and the Lord is 
pleased to bless me, suffer the exercise of the 
Mass where I can take notice of it.” 

Secondly, for “the destruction of the lives of 
the inhabitants of this nation.” “ Where,” he 
asks, “ are the proofs of your assertions about the 
intention of massacring, destroying, or banishing 
the Catholic inhabitants ? ” and “ your words 
are ‘massacre, destroy, and banish.’ Good now. 
Give us an instance of one man since my coming 
into Ireland, not in arms, massacred, destroyed, or 
banished, concerning the massacre or the destruc- 
’tion of whom justice hath not been done, or 
endeavoured to be done.” A challenge not easy 
to meet; but taken side by side with Cromwell’s 
own acknowledgment, that at Drogheda and Wex- 
ford many of the inhabitants were killed, it argues 
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either an incredible hardihood of lying in the face 
of facts and acknowledgments, or “ not in arms ” 
must mean not in the heat of action, where “in- 
nocent and nocent ” must suffer alike. Those who 
were in the streets, or in houses stormed and 
fought for by Cromwell’s soldiers, were thus at 

eir peril He himself gave no orders to kill 
aetenceless and unresisting persons. 

As for banishment, none were banished “but 
such who, being in arms, might justly, upon the 
terms they were taken, have been put to death.” 
It, therefore, people put themselves into this con- 
mtion, “ such as God by His providence shall m ve 
•into my hands may expect that or worse measure 
from me, but not otherwise.” 

^■h fortune,” it was true 

that lands had been forfeited; but they were the 

lands of those who raised massacre and rebellion 

and put England to vast expense thereby. He 

had come to Ireland to avenge innocent blood 

and, with the assistance of God, to hold forth and 

maintam the lustre and glory of English liberty 

in a nation where we have an undoubted right to 

do^it; wherein the people of Ireland, if they 

listen not to such seducers as you are, may 

use Hberty and fortune ■ eguaUy with Englishmen 

if they keep out of arms. ... And having said' 

IS, and pimposmg honestly to perform it, if this 

people shaU headily run on after the counsels of 

their prelates, and clergy, and other leaders, I 
hope to be free from the misery and desolation. 
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blood and ruin, that shall befall them, a'nd shall 
rejoice to exercise utmost severity against them!’ 

This is the principle of the "Cromwellian 
settlement” of Ireland. It was completed by 
Ireton and Fleetwood, and partly upset by Charles 
11 . But for more than a century later the prin- 
ciple remained the same — ^to uphold Protestantism 
and the English interest; and if the Irish were 
too wicked or too obstinate to submit to tbis^ 
then to compel them by the strong ba.nt^ In pur- 
suance of this poKcy, all who could be proved to 
have been implicated in the massacre of 1641 , 
some two hundred persons, were put to death; 
many thousands were transported, or exited to 
serve against England in continental armies; more 
than half of the soil of Ireland was confiscated ; a 
large number of the Catholic landowners were 
compelled to emigrate to the right bank of the 
Shannon, their lands in the rest of Ireland being 
given to English “ adventurers ; ” and severe laws 
were passed to prevent the public exercise of the 
Eoman Catholic religion. Ireland had never 
cause to love the English ; but the national hatred 
was deepened and made lasting by the severities 
of Cromwell; and to him as much as to any 
Englishman is due the long and sad story of the 
enmity between the two countries, strengthened 
as it was by the conquest under William III. and 
the policy of his successors. If Cromwell had lived 
ten years longer thelrish Catholics might have been 
converted, as the French Protestants were con- 
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verted by Louis XIV. But the means employed 
would have been the same ; and whilst we praise 
Cromwell’s zeal for liberty of conscience, it is im- 
possible to forget that he who “looked for no 
compulsion in things of the mind” was himself 
willing to punish difference of opinion with con- 
fiscation, banishment, slavery, and death. 

By the end of February, 1650, the English 
power was established in most part of Limerick 
and Tipperary. On the 22nd of March, Cromwell 
appeared before Kilkenny, having taken Fethard, 
Cahir, Cashel, Gowran, and other places, on his 
march from Youghal, which he had left on the 
29th of January. Fethard surrendered to two 
hundred foot, “ with neither ladders, nor guns, nor 
anything else to force them.” At Gowran the 
commandant, Colonel Hammond, being summoned, 
returned “a very resolute answer, and full of 
height.” When he came to terms he could get no 
better conditions than Life for the common soldiers : 
the officers to be disposed of as shoidd be thought 
fit. “ The next day ” (writes Cromwell, without a 
trace of pity) “ the Colonel, the Major, and the rest 
of the commissioned officers, were shot to death; 
all but one, who, being a very earnest instrument 
to have the castle delivered, was pardoned.” 

KOkenny made a stout defence, and beat off 
the assailants with some loss. The garrison sur- 
rendered, and were allowed to march out with 
some of the honours of war, but ordered to lay 
down their arms within two miles of the town— 
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Cromwell's business being “ to reduce them from 
arms.” He allowed their priests also to surrender, 
but warned them if they fall otherwise into my 
hands, I believe they know what to expect of 
me ” 

For some time past divers private intimations ” 
had reached Cromwell that his presence in England 
was desired. But he was in no hurry to leave his 
charge in Ireland, and disregarded all hints and 
rumours till he should receive an official recall. 
This was dated 8th January, but did not come to 
his hands till the end of March. 

In April, a frigate (the President) was sent to 
Ireland '"to attend his Excellency's pleasure, and 
fetch him home if he think fit to come.” His own 
wish might have been to stay and finish the work 
in Ireland; but English and Scotch affairs were 
pressing, and he was obliged to leave Waterford 
untaken. With the exception of some sharp work 
at Clonmel, where the garrison gave him the slip, 
and the town surrendered on conditions, he did no 
more fighting in Ireland. He could leave the rest 
of the war in good hands, and with all the more 
ease, as he left with Ireton " a healthy and gallant 
army, all new-clothed and weU armed, and money 
in their purses. . . . 6,000 good horse, and 18,000 
foot.” Ireton remained as his deputy, supported 
by Monk, Coote, and other officers in the Horth. 

Cromwell sailed for England towards the end of 
May, 1660, and arrived at London on the last day 
of the month, being received with great honour by 
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Fairfax and tte Officers of the Army, and many 
Members of Parliament, on' Hounslow Heath, and 
so conducted with “ great ceremonies and appear- 
ances of joy ” to Whitehall, where a dignified resi- 
dence, called the Cockpit, had been allotted to him 
by Parliament. It was during this triumphant pas- 
sage that Cromwell, as he came in sight of Tyburn, 
and the crowds assembled there, said, " with a smile' 
and very unconcerned, ‘ More would come to see 
me hanged.’ ” 



CHAPTEE XVI. 


^cotlanir^ 

nnHE leaders of ParHament and Councn— Vane, 
-L Bradslaaw, Martin, Scot, and others, high- 
minded Eepnblicans, and not without some gift of 
ruling — had a hard task to perform in governing 
England. Xeither then nor ever was Eepuhlican- 
ism popular in England. Although the Cavaliers 
and Levellers were put down for a time, and there 
were no violent outbursts of discontent, the people 
were discontented with the change of affairs, and 
measures of repression were necessary. All dis- 
obedience to the orders of Parliament, such as 
praying or preaching, directly or indirectly, against 
the Government or Parliament; all mention of the 
Eoyal Family otherwise than as enemies of the 
Commonwealth; even non-observance of days of | 
public humiliation, or thanksgiving, was to be ^ 
treated as “ delinquency.” A severe Act was passed i 
for the restriction of the press, for the liberty of ^ 
which Milton had written so eloquently. The | 
Eoyalists were closely watched. They were ordered r 
to leave London and return to their own counties. 
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and their estates were mercilessly confiscated. 
Poor delinquents hung about the doors of com- 
mittee-rooms in crowds of thirty and forty in a 
morning ” (says Cromwell) waiting in vain to get 
their compositions ” assessed, and themselves 
dismissed. 

Force is no remedy;’’ and repression did not 
cure discontent. Mutinies arose among the troops, 
and town riots at Oxford and Norwich. The 
Parliament thought it well to publish a large 
“ Vindication ” of its proceedings, urging the neces- 
sity of unity, and pointing out that it was un- 
reasonable to raise a cry against discipline and 
expense, when it was only by means of an army 
that the peace could be kept. ^‘Physic may be, 
and often is, more troublesome than the disease, 
yet the tendency of the one is to health and re- 
covery, the other to death. And we doubt not 
but, if men would without prejudice consider that 
they can no more live, or live freely, without an 
army, than without food, as the present state of 
affairs stand, they would be beyond the danger of 
being seduced by these pretences.” 

In October, 1649, an Engagement ” was drawn 
up to be “ true and faithful to the Commonwealth 
of England as it is now established, without a 
King or House of Lords,” which was to be sub- 
scribed by ‘^all men whatsoever of the age of 
eighteen years or upwards.” As might have been 
foreseen, this regulation defeated its own object ; 
for unscrupulous enemies subscribed their names 
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readily, whilst the more conscientious malecontents 
reconciled themselves to it by the principle of 
compulsion and “ a conquered country.” 

Sequestrations, restrictions, and engagements 
could not make the people of England cheerfully 
obey a revolutionary government. Neither the 
excellent administration of Eleet and Army, nor the 
high respect paid by foreign powers to the young 
Eepublic, could make it a lawful power in the eyes 
of most Englishmen. The so-called Parliament 
was a Eump, not a Parliament ; and the only or- 
ganized power in the country was the Army, their 
servant turned master. The Parliament was dis- 
credited, and the wish for a new Eepresentative 
was general. The Eump were not inclined to 
lay down their power. As Henry Martin, the 
wit of the House, said, “The new Common- 
wealth was like the infant Moses ; none so 
proper to be its nurse as its own mother.” To 
appeal to a general election now would have en- 
dangered aE that had been done for the cause. 
Yet it was necessary for the credit of Parliament 
that it should be strengthened in numbers; for 
the number of Members voting was oftener below 
than above fifty. More of the excluded Members 
were admitted, after submitting to examination as 
to their affections to the pubhc interest. This 
measure increased the number of Presbyterians in 
the House, and gave occasion to Cromwell to 
write thus: “I have heard computations made of 
the Members in Parliament; the good Iwpt out. 
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the most bad remaining, &c. It lias been so this 
nine years, yet what has God wrought 
It was expected that the House would put a 
period to its own existence, and complete the ar- 
rangements for summoning a new Parliament. A 
Eeform Bill had been prepared in the spring of 
1649, which gave the right of election according 
to population, and gave promise of a real repre- 
sentation of the nation. But it was carried on 
languidly, and the Commons by their lukewarm- 
ness in the matter gave colour to the imputation 
that they intended to make their own sitting per- 
petual. 

Cromwell’s presence in England was made ne- 
cessary by the great danger which at this moment 
menaced the Commonwealth from the North. 
The young King of Scots,” as the English now 
styled him, had made terms with his people, and 
was daily expected to land on some part of the 
northern coast. 

There was no good and clear cam$ 'belli to 
justify the invasion of Scotland which was now 
determined on; but a declaration published by 
the Enghsh Parhament, in the month of June, 
shows that the two nations were in that temper 
towards each other in which a small provocation 
on either side may become a eam^ belli. The 
English, though they did not proclaim their inten- 
tion, were determined to keep Scotland as a 
dependent kingdom, as it had been since the 
accession of James 1. to the throne of England. 
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The Scots chose to regard this point as depending 
on their will rather than on that of England. With 
them (and it is to their credit) the first point was 
the Covenant and their national religion; and 
their prime cause of quarrel against the Common- 
wealth^ — -more deeply-seated than even their wrath 
for the King’s murder — was that defection from 
the Covenant which was implied by the growth of 
the principle of Independency and toleration in 
England. The national antipathy to the English 
was inflamed by the fanatical Kirk party, who 
had a great hold on the common people; and 
the moderate Presbyterian statesmen who had for 
a long time held power were agreed with them in 
desiring to assert the cause of King and Covenant, 
and in doing so to compel England to follow them 
or break ofi* from them. With these ends in view 
they proclaimed Charles 11. King, not only of 
Scotland, but of England and Ireland, thereby 
violating , the rights of nations, and giving the 
English the pretext for war which they perhaps 
desired. At the same -time they moved troops 
southward, as if intending to invade England. 
The position of affairs was such that the English 
Parliament were justified in making war upon 

Scotland, in order to prevent war being made upon 
them. 

Cromwell, with his„ perfect contempt of that 
nation,” and his hatred of Church tyranny, 
whether exercised by "'Kew Presbyter” or ‘‘Old 
Priest,” had no scruples about making war on 
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Scotland. But the case was different with Fairfax, 
who was always' inclined to the Presbyterian way 
of thinking. He had learnt by this time that 
Cromwell had put him aside, and would trample 
on him if he came in his way ; and he did not care, 
uns^sh though he was, to be a second lime lieu- 
tenant to his Lieutenant-General. As, however, 
such reasons as these could not decorously be put 
forward, he rested his refusal of the command on 
the ground of his doubt whether the invasion of 
Scotland was lawful, which we may be certain 
was an honest scruple. 'Hn case the Scots should 
invade England,” he said, ‘'then he should be 
forward to engage against them in defence of his 
own country.” 

The Council of State appointed a committee of 
five to confer with Fairfax, who after prayer, begun 
by Cromwell and continued by the others, dis- 
cussed the question at length. But Fairfax was 
not to be prevailed upon ; he would not make war 
on “human probabilities” of an invasion from 
Scotland. He could not see that anything which 
the Scots had done absolved the English nation 
from the Covenant. He did not feel himself at 
liberty in his conscience to take up arms against 
the Scots ; he would rather lay down his commis- 
sion as General. Cromwell, » who had said in a 
former conversation that he would rather serve 
under Fairfax than command the greatest army 
in Europe, here broke in, protesting against the 
General’s resolution to lay down his command, 
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“ begging him to consider Hs officers, who desired 
to^ serve under no other general, and to whom this 
would be a great discouragement, and as great an 
advantage to the public enemy/' . 

_ Fairfax^ was inflexible, thougli Cromwen pi^ed 
him with great earnestness to reconsider itk.^ We 
need not suppose that he used any double-dealing, 
though Cromwell must have known the Lord- 
General well enough to be aware that his mind 

•#r 

once made up was unalterable. He no doubt 
preferred the first place to the second ; but he was 
still Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and might have 
gone back to that country with no loss of dignity. 
The belief, however, that Cromwell was not acting 
fairly, gained ground so much that he thought it 
worth while to hold a set conversation with his 
honest Eepublican friend. Col. Ludlow, who had 
lately seemed to hold aloof from him; in which, 
says Ludlow, “he endeavoured to persuade me of 
the necessity incumbent on him to do several 
things that appeared extraordinary in the judg- 
ment of some men . . . affirming his intentions 

to be directed entirely to the good of the people." 
Ludlow said he had had misgivings when the 
Army was in treaty with the King, and at other 
times; but now, as they had declared their 
adherence to the Commonwealth, he was willing 
to wait till times were more settled for the com- 
plete ■ establishment of the Eepublic. Cromwell 
agreed to this, and said that “ a free and equal ‘ 
Commonwealth" was the only probable way of 
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keeping out the. old family and Government; 
'^that he looked upon the design of the Lord in 
this day to he the freeing of His people from every 
burden, and that He was now accomplishing what 
was prophesied in the 110th Psalm ; spending at 
least ^an hour in the exposition of that psalm. 

" The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool The Lord at thy right hand shall 

strike through kings in the day of His wrath/ . . . ^ 
He said also ” (continues Ludlow) '' that he wished 
to do his utmost to make a thorough reformation 
of the clergy and law; but (said he) the sons of 
Zeruiah are yet too strong for us, and raise the 
cry of ^ property ’ if we mention the law ; which, 
indeed, said he, served only to maintain the 
lawyers, and help the rich to oppress the poor; 
whereas in Ireland, which was ' as a clean paper 
in that particular,’ a judge appointed by himself 
'determined more causes in a week than West- 
minster Hall in a year.’ ” 

He went on from this to talk diffusely about 
the military government of Ireland, and so, as 
was his way, brought the conversation round to 
the point he had intended, which was to press 
Ludlow to become his Lieutenant-General in 
Ireland. Ludlow at first refused and then yielded 
to Cromwell’s irresistible power of persuasion. 

Ludlow accordingly went to Ireland as second in 
<3ommand to Ireton ; and Fairfax on the following 
day (26th June, 1650) laid down his commission, 
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receiving a pension of £5,000 a year — for the new 
Commonwealth was lavish in pensions — and on 
the same day an Act was passed appointing Crom- 
well “ Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief 
of all the forces raised or to he raised by authority 
of Parliament within the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land.” He held now by right of public appoint- 
ment the first place of power in the nation ; a place 
which he never quitted as long as he lived 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

S)COtcJ Camjjaisn^ 

W E must now turn to Scotland, the affaim of 
which country so nearly interested England 
at this crisis. The execution of Charles, it has 
been said, had driven Scotland mad. All the agree- 
ments and arrangements between Cromwell and 
Argyle and the other Kirk leaders were forgotten, 
and the Scottish nation only remembered that 
they had allowed the King to fall into the hands 
of his enemies. If the ^King’s son would take the 
Covenant, all Scotland was ready to welcome him. 
Commissioners were sent to Charles at Breda, in 
March, 1650, bearing with them a “handsomely- 
bound’’ copy of the Covenants, and other Kirk 
documents, such as the Longer and Shorter Cate- 
chisms. The young King was found more 
manageable than had been expected. He signed 
a treaty at Breda, accepting everything, and' 
promised to uphold the Covenant and the 
Presbyterian systems, and to sign the Covenant on 
his arrival in Scotland. The most bitter pill (as his 
faithful servant, Sir Edward Walker, says) which 
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he had to swallow, was to declare his sorrow for 
the sins of his father, who had just been murdered, 
and of his mother, who was still living. It was a fit 
beginning to the shameless life which he was to 
lead as King of England. 

His cause had been taken up in a more con- 
genial spirit by the noble-hearted Montrose. But 
he had failed. He had been beaten in battle by 
the Kirk party, and brought as a prisoner to 
Edinburgh ; and there at the Town Cross, on a 
gallows thirty feet high, he ended a chivalrous 
life by a famous death, which his cruel enemies 
laboured in vain to render infamous (21st May). 

A month later Charles II. arrived at the mouth 
of the Spey, to take possession of his sovereignty, 
and reconquer England (3rd J uly). Charles Stuart, 
a Covenant King, was, as Carlyle says, an irre- 
ducible equation ” The Scotch people were in a 
hopeless dilemma; determined, on the one hand, 
to maintain the purity of Presbyterianism ; and 
on the other, desirous to restore and keep up their 
national monarchy. Untaught by the experience 
of Hamilton, they thought they could make head 
against the power of England with the other part 
of« the Scotch nation. He had failed with the 
Malignants ; they would win with the Saints. If 
Charles was more of a sinner than a saint, he 
must be schooled and ruled, and be kept to 
the Covenant by force. There is nothing more 
incongruous than the spectacle ofi Charles II, 
who solved all questions by laught er, submitting 
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to the sour nursing of his mother, the Kirk, and 
Argyle, her instrument. And tiiere is something 
pathetic in the belief of the Scots, that God’s 
providences would be measured by the sins or 
righteousness of their nation, and that He who 
saved Gideon by few rather than by many would 
now strike for a repentant and purified peo|)le. 

Such was the state of things when Cromwell 
crossed the Border, less than a fortnight after 
Charles’s landing in Scotland. So well had Fairfax 
and the other officers, and no doubt Cromwell him- 
self, prepared all for the campaign, that Cromwell 
was able to leave London, on his way to the North, 
three days after his appointment as General. '' He 
went roundly on with his business,” says White- 
locke; but no amount of despatch would have made 
things ready if the bulk of the work had not been 
done already. His principal officers were Lambert, 
who had done good service against Hamilton, an 
able man and a good soldier, but vain, selfish, and 
ambitious ; WhaUey, Cromwell’s cousin, and Monk, 
better known afterwards as Duke of Albemarle, 
and the hero of the Eestoration. 

Less than a week later news came to London 
that the Lord-General Cromwell had got as far as 
York, “ where he was received with a great volley 
from Clifford’s tower,” and ‘^highly caressed’’ by 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation. The Scots 
were ready with 17,000 men. Cromwell had 
about a thousand less, in round numbers 1O;OO0 
foot, 5,000 horse, and 700 siege train. ? > 
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He inarclied by way of Durham and Newcastle 
(of which town Sir A. Haslerig was Governor), 
where a fast was held, and there was much preach- 
ing “ with great moderation and sweet temper, very 
heavenly in relation to the present expedition/’ 

The Scots, who had advanced towards the 
Border to collect reinforcements, fell back towards 
Edinburgh ; the plan of their commander, David 
Lesley, being to wear the English army out without 
engaging them in the field. In pursuance of this 
policy he caused the southern counties of Scotland 
to be laid waste, 'leaving neither hoof nor ear, 
root nor branch,” and thus delayed Cromwell, who 
was obliged to send provisions for his army by 
sea to Berwick. 

The Army was full of resolution and enthu- 
siasm, ‘"unanimously resolved to live and die 
with their renowned General, and to fight it out 
to the last man.” So much terror was caused by 
their approach, that “ the galloways and their 
riders, which stood sentinel at the back-doors of 
England, faced about, and spurred on to a gallop, 
being startled at this dreadful thunderclap, ‘ Crom- 
well ’s a coming r” 

The example of Wexford and Drogheda had 
given Cromwell something of the fame of TiUy 
*or Alva, and he was well known to have no great 
love for the country which he was invading for 
the second time; and as leniency had not suc- 
ceeded on the first occasion, what might be 
expected of him now? 
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But Cromwell considered a nation of mis- 
guided Saints as a different enemy to a nation of 
popish rebels and murderers. He put forth a 
declaration from Newcastle, addressed '‘To all 
that are Saints and partakers of the Faith of God’s 
elect in Scotland/’ by which heading alone it 
appears that Cromwell and his Army maintained 
to the full the religious professions under which 
they took up arms in 1642. Such language was 
not ‘merely the jargon of the day; it spoke the 
feelings, and harmonized with the common life^ 
of those to and from whom it came. The Cru- 
saders and Saracens, the Albigenses and those 
who took up arms against them, may have been 
animated with a hke religious fervour ; but it has 
seldom been the case in' the history of the world 
that two armies have stood face to face professing 
honestly the same cause, full of the same spirit, 
and differing from each other in points which are 
now almost too minute to be recognized. After 
aU, the desire of independence and of conq[uest 
was at the bottom of the quarrel, though both 
nations were equally sincere in their religious 
professions. 

Cromwell’s Declaration was not likely to win 
many of the nation to whom it was addressed. 
It is not a very powerful document, and is 
indeed little more than an abridgment of the 
Parliament’s Declaration of a few weeks earli^. 
The weak point of this, as of that, is the slur- 
ring over of what the Scotch Parliament had done 
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in disavowing Hamilton, wMch, as Fairfax had 
pointed out, cleared them from any responsibility 
from that ‘‘ engagement.” But its object was to 
justify the English, not to convince the Scots, 
who had chosen their part, and were prepared to 
maintain it. 

Another Declaration was published by Crom- 
well on his arrival at Berwick, addressed to the 
people of Scotland, in which he alluded to 
groundless and unjust reproaches and most false 
slanders,” making out the Army, or its leaders, 
“to be rather monsters than men;” appealed to 
their recollection of his just and moderate con- 
duct on the former occasion ; justified the present 
invasion; and invited the peaceable inhabitants 
of Scotland to remain . in their homes, assuring 
them that no harm should come to them. And 
indeed, here as elsewhere, Cromwell’s soldiers did 
no harm to the country through which they passed ; 
or if on some few occasions harm was done, justice 
on offenders was certain and speedy. 

Here comes in another letter to Eichard Mayor, 
written from Alnwick (17th January), speaking of 
the birth of his grandchild : 

I should be glad to hear how the little brat doth. 
I could chide both father and mother for their neglects 
of me. I know my son is idle ; but I had better 
thoughts of DoIL . . . The Lord bless them. I 
hope you give my son good counsel; I believe he 
needs it He is in the dangerous time of his age, and 
it’s a very vain world. 0 how good it is to close 
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with Christ betimes I There is nothing else worth the 
looking after. . . , Great place and business is not 
worth the looking after. ... I have not sought these 
things j truly I have been called unto them by the 
Lord, and therefore am not without some assurance 
that He will make His poor worm and weak servant to 
do His will, and to fulfil my generation.” 

Cromwell, as we have seen, pleaded and argued 
with the Irish clergy of Clonmacnoise. In the 
same spirit, though in very different terms, he 
argued with his brethren of Scotland. The 
preacher’s instinct was always strong in Cromwell, 
and he had daily reason to believe in his own 
power of persuasion. Again and again he writes 
to the leaders of the Scotch Army and Eork, 
earnestly dealing with them as men misguided, 
but acting on the same principles with himself. 
He writes severely as well as persuasively, pointing 
out the witness of '"providences ” to his cause, asking 
them to judge their own motives in this war, and 
how far they are clear from the sins of the late 
King, how far too they can honestly profess to 
be making a true bargain with a King who can 
only be got to take the Covenant, as it were, at the 
sword’s point, and to promise obedience to the 
Kirk under a threat, that if he does not sign all 
that it proposed to him, the Kirk "will separate 
the preservation of religion from his interest, and 
so to the safety of this kingdom.” 

On the 22nd of July Cromwell’s army of " sec- 
taries and blasphemers” left Berwick and crossed 
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the Tweed into Scotland— the GeneraFs own regi-* 
ment of horse and Colonel Pride’s of foot having 
the honour of the van ” 

Cromwell made an address to his army that 
evening at Mordington, just over the Border. 
Though a rough speaker, he could speak on 
occasion with such eloquence that it was said 
every word he spoke was a thing,” and never 
shunned speaking either in the field or in Parlia- 
ment when he saw occasion for it. The Scots had 
left a bare land behind them. At Lord Mordington’s 
house, where the Lord-General lodged, there was 
'^no household stuff, either so much as cup or 
glass. Some of our soldiers brought a little raw 
meat with them, and became excellent cooks; a 
back (backpiece) makes a dripping-pan, and a 
headpiece is a porridge-pot.” 

The army marched along the coast by Dunbar 
to Musselburgh within a few miles of Edinburgh. 
Here, on Sunday, 28th July, they offered battle to 
David Lesley, who, however, was not to be drawn 
out of his safe hold at Edinburgh, his . lines ex- 
tending from Edinburgh to Leith, and commanded 
by the guns from Leith, "‘so that they lay very 
strong.” The next day, Monday, the 29th, Crom 
well got possession of a “MU overlooking Edin- 
burgh,” but only to see that the enemy’s position 
was so strong that "he did not think it advisable 
to attempt upon him. The weather now, and 
through the whole of the campaign, was bad; so 
sore a day and night of rain as I have seldona seen,” 
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writ6S CromwoU. On tli© 30tli of 3* nly tlio Englisli 
retired to their quarters, and the Scots drew out 
after them. There was some skirmishing, in which 
Major-General Lambert was badly wounded ; but 
the Scots got the worst of it. “We hear their 
young King looked on upon all this, but was very 
Ul-satisfied to see their men do no better.” He 
would have charged the enemy in person if Leven 
had not told him “that if he did it he would 
lay down his commission.” And indeed the 
TTirk, fearing that any tampering with Malignancy 
might bring a judgment upon them, had dis- 
missed 4,000 of their best troops suspected of 
being “Ei^agers,” says Sir Edward Walker; so 
that their army was commanded for the most part 
by “ ministers’ sons, clerks, and such other sancti- 
fied creatures, who hardly ever saw or heard of 
any sword but that of the Spirit.” 

At Musselburgh they arrived the same night, 
“ so tired and wearied for want of sleep, and so 
dirty by reason of the wetness of the weather, 
that we expected the enemy would make an infall 
upon us, which accordingly they did between three 
and four o’clock this morning (31st July) with 
great fury,” but were driven back and pursued to 
within. a quarter of a mile of EdinburgL The 
yngh'sh loss was less than a dozen men killed and 
wounded. The forces so engaged on the Scotch 
side were “fifteen of their most select troops,” 
“veteran blades,” among them many English 
Cavaliers (the Covenant, we may suppose, swal- 
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lowed, or at least half-way down their ‘‘Malig- 
nant ” throats), “ these and Major Strachan (so the 
prisoners said) had engaged to the Prince to bring 
the Lord-General Cromwell to him dead or alive. 

As the bad weather continued, and no fighting 
was to be done, whilst his army was beginning to 
suffer from sickness and scant supplies, Crom- 
well changed his plan of campaign. Lesley, it 
was clear, would not come out. He had complete 
command of the rich country behind him, whilst 
Cromwell was far away from his base, with a 
wasted country before and behind him, and de- 
pended on the weather for the possibility of 
getting at what supplies could come to him by 
sea. He resolved accordingly to strike at the 
country to the rear of Lesley, hoping to cut off his 
communications with Stirling and the Highlands; 
and moved his army across to. the west of Edin- 
burgh, keeping to the northern slopes of the Pent- 
land Hills to prevent an attack on his right fliank. 
He marched on the 13th of August. The army 
encamped the same evening on the Pentland 
Hills, many of the tents being in view of Edin- 
burgh city and castle ; the place having been 
chosen with a view to a battle, which was confi- 
dently expected, all the more as the Scots were 
reported to be put on short rations, “ a penny loaf 
for two men for twenty-four hours,” so short in- 
deed that many of their men deserted. They had, 
however, enough appetite for fighting to have new 
lances made for them on a new model ; and enough* 
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fear of the English to represent them as monsters 
who wonld. destroy all hy fire and sword. 

“ When our men fired the furze bushes, they told 
the people they were firing of houses.” 

The battle was not to be. Lesley would not 
trust the issue of an action in the open field, and 
if his men were hungry, he knew the enemy 
would soon be hungrier ; and, in fact, Cromwell, 
finding the “ passes towards Queensferry ^ too 
difficult to attempt in bad weather,” was obliged 
to march back to his provision ships on the 15th 
August. 

The next day a sum of money arrived at 
Musselbuigh, the soldiers were paid, and a week’s 
provisions served out as for a march. No march, 
however, took place till the 27th, when Cromwell 
again moved “westward of Edinburgh towards 
Stirling,” the Scots marching out of the town to 
Corstorphine Hill and G-ogar ; but without further 
result than some playing at long bowls between 
the vanguards of the two armies. All was ready 
for a battle ; the word, “ Else, Lord ! ” given ; but 
some delay occurred, and nothing was done beyond 
the maiming and krUing of a few on either side by 
cannon shots. Cromwell himself was fired at by 
one of the enemy with a carbine, “ upon which 
CromweE called to Mm, and said to him, ‘ that if 
he had been one of his soldiers he would have 
cashiered him for firing at such a distance wMch 
the soldier told to Lieut-General Lesley, and said 
he knew it was CromwelL” 
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On the 28th August Cromwell, disappointed of 
his battle, marched back as he had come to Mus- 
selburgh, a dangerous flank march of some ten 
miles, not without an attempt on the part of the 
enemy, taking advantage of ‘^a most tempestuous 
night and wet morning,” to '"slip through his 
whole army,” so. as “to interpose between us and 
our victual.” They all but succeeded, but “the 
Lord in mercy prevented it,” “ the morning proving 
exceeding wet and dark,” and the Scots arriving 
just too late, as the English had got into a defen- 
sible position; and so both armies returned to 
their camps with no great glory on either side. 

It was necessary, however, for the English to leave 
their camp. Fourteen hundred sick men had been 
sent to Berwick and Newcastle, and many hun- ’ 
dreds more were “falling sick beyond imagination.” 
The weather was stormy and unhealthy — wet and 
cold, and an early autumn coming on. It was 
necessary, unless the whole army was to lay down 
its arms to “ Captain Cold and Captain Hunger,” 
that they should have a good magazine for housing 
the sick men, landing reinforcements, and storing 
supplies. As it was, they were “put to depend 
upon the uncertainty of weather for landing pro- 
visions, which many times cannot be done, though 
the being of the whole army lay upon it, all the 
coast from Berwick to Leith not having one good 
harbour.” It was decided then to retreat as far as 
Dunbar, and make that the headquarters of the 
army. 
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The English army left Musselburgh on Satur- 
day, the 31st of August, and marched to Had- 
dington; the enemy following ^'with that ex- 
ceeding expedition’’ that they overtook the rear- 
guard of Cromwell’s army in the night, and in 
the confusion of a night march seemed likely to 
engage it with their whole army, ‘'had not the 
Lord by His providence put a cloud over the 
moon,” under cover of which the rear-guard of 
the English galloped up to join the main body. 
That same night the enemy made a sharp attack 
on the English camp at Haddington, but were 
repulsed. Cromwell offered battle the next morn- 
ing (1st September), but the enemy refused to 
meet him on his own ground, having, as they 
thought, a surer game to play. Cromwell’s retreat, 
and the false report that he had shipped his’guns 
and half of his army, had encouraged Lesley to 
think that he had nothing to do but to prevent 
the English from retreating over the Border. His 
enemy could not stir far from the sea, as two 
attempts had shown. Lesley himself had perfect 
freedom of movement, and by keeping to the hills 
was safe from an attack in flank. Accordingly he 
pushed his army to the east, along the Lammer- 
muir Hills, to get between the English army and 
Berwick. This manoeuvre was accomplished suc- 
cessfully, and a strong guard was set to hold 
Cockburnspath, a “pass” lying directly on the 
road to England, "where ten men to hinder are 
better than forty to make their way.” All this 
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was accomplished by Sunday, the 1st of Septem- 
ber, and on Monday the whole Scots army lay 
on the slope of Doon HiU, an outwork of the 
Lammermuir Hills, in such a position that Orom- 
weU must engage them in order to retreat by 
land, or be put to the greatest straits to get his 
army on board ship. How dangerous the situation 
was he acknowledges himself in a letter to Sir A. 
Hasleng, at Newcastle. Never in his life had he 
been in such peril ; and his position was all the 
more conspicuous as he had started for this 
campaign with great designs and high hopes, and 
had borne himself somewhat arrogantly towards 
Ms enemy. “We are,” he writes on Monday, the 
2M of September, “upon an engagement very 
difficult. The enemy hath blocked up our way 
at the pass at Copperspath, through which we 
cannot get without almost a miracle. He lieth 
so upon the hills that we know not how to come 
that way without great difficulty ; and our lying 
here daily consumeth our men, who fall sick be- 
yond imagination.” 

The position of the two armies was as follows : 
The town of Dunbar is situated on a broad 
peninsula between the bays of Belhaven and Dun- 
bar. Two miles or so to the south of the town 
rises the Doon Hill, an outwork of the Lammer- 
mnir range, which runs westward as far as 
Edinburgh. Between the hills and the sea the 
land, now drained and fertfle, was fuU of “swam™ 
and bogs,” sloping gently down to the level shore. 
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There are no cliffs, but the sea breaks against flat 
rocks and reefs, affording dangerous anchorage. 
Under the western and northern skirts of the 
Boon Hill runs the Broxburn, or Brock's Burn, a 
narrow mountain brook, first in a north-east 
direction, then turning to the north. On the skirts 
of Boon Hill, before it comes out upon the level, 
the burn is hidden at the bottom of a deep 
dough ” or ditch,” some forty feet wide and 
deep, leaving a small tract of level ground 
between itself and the hill. The burn could be 
crossed here, the banks being low; and again 
a mile lower, where the high road runs from 
Haddington to Berwick, half a mile north of the 
first slopes of the Boon Hill. The upper “ pass ” 
was occupied by the Scots, after some fighting, on 
the 2nd. The English army was drawn out for 
battle most of the day, standing in the swampy 
ground amid storms of rain and wind, so violent 
that they could not pitch their tents ; but the Scots 
would not come down from their position, content 
with having secured themselves from an attack. 

The place was full of evil omen to the Scots. 
Almost on the same ground a great battle was 
fought in the thirteenth century, in which a 
Scottish army, 50,000» strong, was defeated by a 
smaller force of English, under Earl Warenne. 
They had come from Edinburgh along the Lam- 
mermuir Hills to relieve Bunbar, then held by 
the English, who marched up a valley to meet 
them. In their scorn and impatience the Scots 
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left their strong position, and were cut to pieces in 
the plain. The English slew 10,000 men, and 
followed up their victory by the capture of 
Edinburgh. But the Scots had now no thought 
of omens. They had prophecies and Scripture 
promises to rest upon, and despised “carnal 
counsels ” of military policy. 

The two armies being thus posted, much as 
when Charles I. had cooped up the Parliament 
army in “Essex's Pound," at Fowey, “they had 
disposed of us," says Cromwell, “and of their 
business . . . believing that their Army and their 
King would have marched to London without any 
interruption. . . . But in what they were thus 
lifted up, the Lord was above them." 

We have seen at Basing House how Cromwell 
would “seldom fight without some text of Scripture 
to support him." On this occasion he rested on a 
favourite text of the Puritans, recalling the memory 
of Abraham's faith and deliverance — the same which 
had strengthened him at Haseby — ^^JehomJv-Jireh^^ 
in the mount of the Lord it shall be seen, “ They 
had," he said “some weakness of flesh, but yet 
consolation and support . . . that because of their 
numbers, because of their advantages, because of 
their confidence, because of our weakness, because 
of our strait, we were in the mount, and in the 
mount the Lord would be seen, and that He would 
, find out a way of deliverance and salvation for 
us ; and indeed we had our consolations and our 
■hopes." 
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The two armies had been ranging themselves 
during the forenoon and early afternoon of Monday, 
2nd September, on either side of the Broxburn! 
Cromwell’s army changed front from south to east 
along the burn, his right coming up from near 
Belhaven. 

^ Cromwell’s object was to fight a battle ; Lesley’s 
either to make him embark his army in the face 
of the enemy, a most dangerous operation, or to 
let him retreat by the Berwick road over the 
Broxburn, and to gain “a dry victory,” doing 
him as much damage as possible by artilleiy and 
cavalry on his right flank, without risking a 
general action with an enemy made formidable 
by despair. 

But, on the other hand, it was believed that 
half of the English army was invalided, and that 
the heavy artillery and the sick were already on 
board ship ; and, indeed, Cromwell himself reckons 
his “sound men” at no more than 7,500 foot, and 
3,500 horse. The Scotch army was as full of zeal 
as the English ; their number was nearly double, 
their position unassailable. It seemed a pity to 
let the enemy go by, when there was the chance 
of crushing him at a blow. Besides, “ G-od had 
delivered Agag into their power, and if they let 
him go, would require him at their hands.” So 
reasoned the Scots clergy ; “ their oracles in all 
causes, military and civil as well as ecclesiastical;” 
and perhaps “Eoyalist civil dignitaries” urged the 
same, taunting Lesley with secret fellow-feeling 
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for sectarians and regicides. Lesley himself may 
have been tempted by the sight of a glorious 
victory in his grasp, and the certainty of blame if 
he preferred a safe to a showy policy, and let his 
enemy go away unhurt. At any rate the clergy's 
counsel," says Oliver, prevailed, to their ho great 
comfort, through the goodness of God." 

The D.oon Hill lay clear in view from the English 
position; for the woods on the slopes and in the 
valley are of later growth, Cromwell, in the 
afternoon of the 2nd, going with Lambert to Lord 
Eoxburgh's house, at Broxmouth, observed a gTeat 
change in the disposition of the Scotch army. The 
whole of it was in motion ; the right wing of cavahy 
(which had been on the lower ground all day), was 
edging down towards the sea, and most of their 
left wing coming down from the steep hill-slopes 
to take its place; the main body of foot and 
artillery were also moving in the same direction, 
shogging " (as OromweU says) much to the right. 
The effect of this manoeuvre was that the Scotch 
line, when arranged in battalia, would face west 
instead of north-west, and would be on the flat 
ground instead of the slope ; and, moreover, that 
their left would be confined between the ’brook and 
the hill in a place where it could not act freely. 
If Cromwell could get the passage of the burn 
from them, the battle was his ; for disparity of 
numbers seldom troubled him much. He saw all 
this at a glance, and pointed it out to Lambert, 
who immediately replied that he had thought to 
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have said the same thing.” “ Then,” said Crom- 
well, ‘Hhe Lord hath delivered them into my • 
hand.” They called for Monk, who heartily 
concurred, saying, '"They have hills and number, 
we have despair to make our men fight.” Some 
others of the colonels agreed, and Monk was 
ordered to ^‘draw the design of the fight and 
embattle the army ” 

A council of war was held at nine o’clock that 
night. It was agreed that the attack should be at 
dawn, which at that time of the year is about four * 
in the morning. The soldiers begged that Lam- 
bert might lead them, and the General gladly 
consented, appointing Fleetwood, Whalley, and 
Monk as his subordinates. i 

So the night passed, 'Wery rainy and tern- j 
pestuous,” with wind and gusty storms. The j 
English had a few tents ; the Scots, who had none, 
sheltered themselves as they could in the shocks j 
of corn, some of which was cut, some still stand- 1 
ing. Much prayer was said in both armies through i 
the long hours of suspense. The Scots, secure 
that nothing could be done till the morning, "‘put 
out their matches,” and waited for the dawn. 
“Towards morning,” writes Captain Hodgson, a 
Yorkshire man of Lambert’s regiment, “we were 
ordered to march down to Eoxburgh House, all I 
the whole army, neither regarding tents or baggage; 
and as our regiment was marching in the head of ! 
the horse, a cornet was at prayer in the night, and 
I appointed one of my officers to take my place. i 
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. . , I was satisfied deliverance was at hand, and 
coming to my command did encourage the poor 
weak soldiers, which did much affect them. . . : 
The day broke, and we in disorder, and the Majorr 
General (Lambert) a-wanting, being ordering the 
guns. The General was impatient; the Scots 
a-preparing to make the attempt upon us, sound- 
ing a trumpet ; but soon desisted.” Lambert came 
up and ordered part of the army to march behind 
Eoxburgh House towards the sea, and to fall upon 
the enemy’s right flank. Meanwhile the English 
horse charged across the burn with the word, The 
Lord of Hosts,” and the roar of the great guns on 
both sides. The Scots were stronger at the pass, 
having both infantry and the advantage of the 
ground, and ''there was a very hot dispute at 
sword’s point” between the horse of the two 
armies. The Scots lancers were forced back across 
the burn ; they rallied, horse and foot, and, pressing 
forward "through storms of hail and streams of 
blgod,” charged the enemy ; at the same time the 
regiments which had crossed the burn lower down 
fell upon their right flank. The Scots were not 
beaten yet, "though at push of pike and butt-end 
of the musket, till a troop of our horse charged 
from one end to another of them,” "through the 
bodies of the enemy’s horse and of their foot,” 
breaking them " through and through.” This hot 
(|ispute had lasted less than an hour. There was 
no more fighting. The right wing of the Scots 
cavalry rode over their own foot in headlong 
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flight ; the left wing, nearly a mile off, fled, not 
having stricken one stroke.” ''Horse and foot,” 
says Hodgson, "were engaged all over the field, 
and the Scots all in confusion. And the sun 
appearing upon the sea, I heard Hoi say, 'How 
let God arise, and His enemies shall be scattered 
and he following us as we slowly marched, I 
heard him say, ' I profess they run T and then was 
the Scots army all in disorder, and running both 
right wing and left and main battle. They had 
routed one another after we had done their work 
on the right wing . . . and so the foot threw 
down their arms and fled towards Dunbar, our 
pinfold, and there they were surrounded and 
taken. The horse fled what way they could ^et ; 
ours pursued towards Haddington, and the General 
made a halt and sung the 117th Psalm,” both to 
give thanks for his victory, and to give his men 
time to " gather for the chase.” " Their word (says 
one account) was, 'For the Covenant of Faith 
ours, ' The Lord of Hosts ; ’ and indeed this is the 
Lord of Hosts’ own doings, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes. The Lord of Hosts was above the 
Covenant.” 

The result of the battle was the total wreck and 
destruction of the Scotch army. Three thousand 
were slain on the field of battle ; others, an un- 
known number, cut down along eight miles of 
road ; nearly 10,000 were taken prisoners, of whom 
nearly half were "pitifully slashed and mangled 
the whole of their baggage and train, all their 
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artillery^ great and small, brass, iron, and leatber, 
fell into the hands of the English, with 15,000 
stand of arms ''left behind, and 200 and more 
colours to be hung up in Westminster Hall. Such 
were the results to the Scotch, whilst on the 
English side not twenty men were lost. " Surely 
it's probable the Kirk has done their do,” wrote 
Oliver, the day after the battle. For the Kirk 
party, and their "Eling and Covenant” platform, 
it was hopeless defeat ; for Cromwell, the assurance 
of success in whatever he designed. Henceforward 
the 3rd of September was his fortunate day; a 
day of omens and providences not to be thought 
lightly of. 

Cromwell's clear and vigorous despatch was 
written on the 4th September. He " improves ” 
the occasion in the same manner as after Marston. 
“ It would do you good to see and hear our poor 
foot to go up and down making their boast of 
God. ... We that serve you beg of you not to 
own us, but God alone ; we pray you, own His 
people more and more, for they are the chariots 
and horsemen of Israel. Disown yourselves, but 
own your authority, and improve it to curb the 
proud and the insolent, such as would disturb the 
tranquillity of England, though under what specious 
pretences soever. " Eeheve the oppressed, hear the 
groans of poor prisoners in England, be pleased to 
reform the abuses of all professions, and if there 
be any one that makes many poor to make a few 
rich, that suits not a Commonwealth.” 
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These poKtical maxims come strangely in the 
heel of such stormy deliverances and providences. 
Cromwell never lost his cool head, even when most 
stormy, and doubtless he had a politic meaning in 
writing as he did. And both friends and enemies 
might read between the lines of the letter. Lud- 
low tells us that “ the victory itself was not more 
welcome to him than the contents of the General’s 
letter to the Parliament,” and takes note particu- 
larly of the passage about a “Commonwealth.” 
On the other hand, the Presbyterians might see 
that they had to deal with a man who had forgotten 
nothing of what the Army had done in 1647, and 
had the power and the will to bring to effect what 
he thought was good for England. 

The day after the battle Cromwell sent Lambert 
with seven regiments to Edinburgh, proposing to 
follow himself immediately. “We are put to 
exceeding trouble,” he writes, “though it be an 
effect of abundant mercy, with the numerousness 
of our prisoners. Having so few hands, so many 
sick ... we have been constrained, even out of 
Christianity, humanity, and the forementioned 
necessity ” (of striki n g quick, and following up 
the victory), “ to dismiss between 4,000 and 5,000 
prisoners, almost starved, sick, and wounded.” 

History tells little about these results of victory. 
It forgets almost the whole population of Wexford 
dead of the plague in these very months, and the 
miserable fate of these poor deluded Scots, driven 
along “like turkeys” by the English soldiers. 
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“cursing their King and clergy;” then huddled 
away, 5,100 of them, to Morpeth, Berwick, and 
Newcastle. In their hunger and rage, after eight 
days’ fast, they tore up a garden full of “raw 
cabbages, leaves, and roots,” and so sickening, fell 
down by the wayside in great numbers, and died 
there, or were “knocked on the head” by the officers. 
At Durham what remained of them (some 3,000) 
were shut up in the Cathedral ; and if they were 
not looked after, orders were at least given that 
they should be — coals, pottage, straw to lie upon 
served out to them, “ never the like care taken for 
any such number of prisoners in England.” Not- 
withstanding this they rotted and died like sheep ; 
some even were killed by one another, robbing and 
murdering for the sake of clothes or money (“for 
they were exceeding cruel one towards another ”) : 
a horrible scene in St. Cuthbert’s Church, which 
stiU bears traces of their despair and fury. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


alter Dttniar. 

C ROMWELL meanwhile pursued his glorious 
march to Edinburgh, which with its har- 
bour, Leith, surrendered. The castle stiU held out 
under its Governor, Dundas, son-in-law of Leven. 
Cromwell ordered the head of Montrose to be taken 
down from the Tolbooth and honourably buried — 
a courtesy iU-requited in 1660 by Montrose’s 
King. 

The Scotch commanders tried to rally at 
Stirhng. It was not easy; for their army was 
destroyed, and their cause was becoming dis- 
credited. Ho nation wiR long submit to be ruled 
by its clergy. The “ Kirk Commission ” and the 
Puritan Government had “ done their do,” and the 
young King did not disguise his amusement and 
satisfaction at the event. He was now at St. 
Johnston’s (Perth), for the present keeping to 
Argyle and his party (the moderate Presbyterians), 
who were the Government so far as government 
existed, and the army leaders so far as an army 
existed. 
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Not even the beating they got at Dunbar could 
cure the Scots of their inveterate habit of split- 
ting up into three factions. Besides the Kirk or 
Government party, the other two parties were the 
Malignants, Cavaliers, Engagers, Eesolutioners, 
Charles’s natural allies, gathering force in the 
Highlands under Middleton, Huntly, Athol, and 
Hamilton j and the extreme Covenanters of the 
genuine Scotch Puritan type, who thought that 
aH dealing with Charles Stuart was of the nature 
of sin, and yet would not join with the invaders. 
These were called the Western Whigs, and their 
range of action was in the Lowlands, south of 
Glasgow. 

The Western Whigs were at first courted by the 
Kirk at Stirling, and Charles was given to under- 
stand that strictness was expected of him. His 
Court must be purified; he must part with his 
“ungodly” followers, “Malignants and profane 
men,” Englishmen and Cavaliers. Twenty-two 
of them were dismissed. Charles could bear it no 
longer. He fairly ran away to the Highlands 
behind Perth, and though he was caught and 
persuaded to return, he returned in a better 
position than before^ verifying CromweU’s pro- 
phecy on the 4th of September : I believe their 
King will set up upon his own score now, wherein 
he will find many friends ” This flight of Charles’s 
is called the Start/’ and introduces a new act of 
the history of Scotland, to which we shall have to 
recur in connection with the campaign of 1651. 
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Cromwell paid a visit to Stirling, but found the 
castle there too strong to assault, and marched 
back without delay to Edinburgh, where Governor 
Dundas held the castle with provisions for fifteen 
months. 

The castle could not be taken except by regular 
approaches, and the work had to be done by 
TniniTig, no battering with guns being sufficient to 
reduce the place. The people began to get 
reconciled to the English invaders; finding that 
they did not burn houses or cut off the hands of 
children, they began to come in to market, and 
even attended the great church when Cromwell’s 
chaplain preached, and “ expressed much affection 
to the doctrine preached there.” The nation was 
weary of war ; and Cromwell’s letter of the 9th 
of October, asking for “ satisfaction and security,” 
and a lasting and durable peace, had the good 
wishes of the common people. As Cromwell’s 
trumpeter went through Stirling with the letter, 
the people stopped him, crying “Peace, peace!” 
But peace was not to be had. The letter, after 
long debate, received no present answer, and 
Cromwell expressed his belief that “the Lord 
had delivered them up to blindness and sense- 
lessness .... and would break their pride and 
confound all their devices against his chosen 
people.” 

The Western Whigs requiring more attention, 
the army marched to Glasgow, where Cromwell 
spent a Sunday. “A Scots minister, Zacbary 
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Boyd, railed foully against tBe General and his 
army, and though many soldiers heard it, yet no 
violence was offered to him” Probably other 
divines did the same. One of them, Durham by 
name, attacked Cromwell to his face in St. 
Mungo’s, and one of his officers (so goes the story) 
wished to interfere ; but the General stopped him, 
saying, Let him alone ; he is one fool, and you are 
another;” and the next day had a long and 
friendly talk with the minister. 

ll^othing was to be done with Colonels Kerr and 
Strahan, and the Western Army, and the end of 
the business was, that Lambert and Whalley beat 
them at Hamilton (1st December) with the loss 
of half-a-dozen men ; killed one hundred of them, 
took many prisoners, among them Colonel Kerr 
himself, and so shattered the whole party,” driving 
them ‘^in companies of sixteen or eighteen” all 
the county over. 

The result of this break up of the Western faction 
was that the Committee of Estates repealed the 
Act of Classes,” by which Malignantsand Engagers 
had been excluded, and admitted Charles’s best 
friends to fight for him. The King’s party hence- 
forward grew stronger, much to the content of 
Cromwell, who found more satisfaction in having 
to deal with men of this stamp than others,” and 
preferred open enemies to hypocritical shufflers ” 
trying to reconcile Stuart and Covenant. 

Cromwell was now master of the whole country 
south of the Eirths of Porth and Clyde, with the 
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exception of Edinburgh Castle, which was sum- 
moned on the 12th of December, and surrendered 
on^ Christmas Eve, not without some suspicion of 

silver bullets for the imputation of bribery and 
intrigue attended all Cromwell’s actions, and even 
at Dunbar there was talk of EugliaK gold, jg 
more likely that the fear of what might happen to 
the city influenced the Governor ; for during these 
weeks of occupation Holyrood Palace was nearly 
burnt down by the carelessness of some Engb'gj i 
soldiers, and more than one church was “dune 
down and brint to ashes.” 

The army went into winter quarters at Edin- 
burgh, Cromwell, as before, occupying Lord Moray’s 

house, still standing near the lower end of the 
CanoBgate. 

Meanwhile, in England the Parliament and 
Council had been at their usual work, good and 
bad. They did not fix a term for their own sitting, 
and they continued to molest delinquents ” with 
grievous fines and confiscations. But they gave 
order that the laws of England should be written 
in English. ^ They received foreign ambassadors^ 
with great dignity and ceremony, and by the voice 
of Blake’s cannon let it be known that England 
had no mind to be forgotten. In Ireland the same 
horrible ravaging and man-hunting as before went 
on in the name of religion, under Ireton and 
Ludlow, who were worthy of better work in the 
Lord’s vineyard. 

A few letters of Cromwell belonging to this 
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winter spent in Scotland have been preserved. In 
one he says : 

was not satisfied with your last speech to me 
about Empson, ^tliat lie was a better preacher than 
fighter or soldier/ or words to that efiect. Truly I 
think he that prays and preaches best will fight best.” 

In another he tries, with what looks like genuine 
modesty, to decline the honour of having his own 
“ effigies ” on the medal which was to be struck in 
memory of the victory of Dunbar, and to beg that 
instead of his own likeness, there may be repre- 
sented the Parliament, and ''on the other side, an 
army with this inscription over the head of it. 
The Lord of Hosts, which was our word that day.” 
He does not, however, absolutely refuse the honour, 
nor was it his duty or his interest to be over-modest. 
He accepted in much the same manner the Chan- 
cellorship of Oxford, which was offered by the 
reformed University, promising his prayers for 
the increase of " that seed and stock of piety and 
learning so marvellously springing up” in Oxford,' 
until he can " personally serve ” them to the extent , 
of his "poor abilities and interests.” 

We may note in connection with Cromwell’s 
Chancellorship of Oxford, that he showed his 
^ interest in education by recommending to Parlia- 
ment a petition from Durham, that the houses of 
the late Dean and Chapter there "might be con- 
verted into a College or School of Literature.” 
The design took effect during the Protectorate; 

s 
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tut tte College established by Cromwell’s Ordi- 
nance came to an end at the dlestoration , to be 
revived in our own time as the “University of 
Durham,” which may in some sort reckon Crom- 
well as its first founder. 



CHAPTER XIX, 


SlSSorctfiiter* 

O X tlie 1st of January, 1651, Charles IT. was 
crowned King of Scotland at Scone with great 
splendour. He assumed to himself the place of 
Captain-General of the Scotch forces, having under 
him the Duke of Hamilton, David Lesley, Middle- 
ton, and Massey, who not many years before had 
held Gloucester against Charles I. The Scots 
were growing into an interest purely Royal and 
Malignant,’’ and the '"conscientious” party were 
retiring from public business and leaving the 
King to manage his own affairs. The Kirk had 
"" done its do.” 

On the 4th of February the English army 
marched towards Stirling as far as Linlithgow and 
Falkirk. The weather was so tempestuous with 
wind, had, snow, and rain,” that the only thing 
to be done was to come back again to head- 
quarters. This abortive march is only worth re- 
cording because it was the cause of an illness 
which gave the General’s friends the greatest 
anxiety. A violent ague and fever, with three 
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relapses, held him almost inactive for four months, 
and hindered the settlement of Scotland. He 
•writes (24th March) : “ I thought I should have 
died of this fit of sickness, but the Lord seemeth to 
dispose otherwise;” and on the 3rd of June, after 
the last and sharpest relapse (in -which he had had 
five ague-fits between Friday and Monday) he 
■wrote as follows : “ I shall not need to repeat the 
extremity of my last sickness. It was so -violent 
that indeed my nature was not able to bear the 
weight thereof; but the Lord was pleased to 
deliver me beyond expectation, and to give me 
cause to say once more. He hath plucked me out 
of the grave.” A letter from Edinburgh (20th 
May) says : “ This is the third relapse since his 
first great sickness, which was contracted by a 
•winter’s march. My lord is not sensible that he 
is grown an old man.” 

Two physicians were sent do-wn from London, 
Doctors Wright and Bates, travelling in Fairfax’s 
coach. “But the Lord Himself hath” (before 
their coming, blessed be His name) “been his 
Physician, and said unto him 'Live!” He was 
about again in May and June ; but his constitu- 
tion, never healthy, was broken by this iUness, 
and he enjoyed but little robust health in the seven 
years of care and labour which remained to him. 

It was in the month of May that Cromwell, 
on his way from Glasgow to Edinburgh, happened 
to stop at the house of a Eoyalist gentleman. 
Sir Walter Stewart, Laird of AUertoun. “There 
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was none to entertain him but the lady and 
Sir Walter’s sickly son. The good woman was 
as much for the King and the Eoyal Tamily as 
her husband; but she offered the General the 
civilities of her house, and a glass of canary was 
presented. The General observed the forms of 
those times (I have it on good authority), and 
he asked for a blessing in a long pathetic grace 
before the cup went round. . . . He was pleased 
to say his mother was a Stewart’s daughter, and 
he had a relation to the name. All passed easy ; 
and our James, being a lad of ten years, came so 
near as to handle the hilt of one of the swords, 
upon which Oliver stroked his head, saying, ‘ You 
are my little captain,’ and this was all the com- 
mission our ^ Captain of Allertoun ’ ever had. . . . 
The General was so humane, when he saw the 
young gentleman so maigre and indisposed, he 
said, ' Changing the climate might do good, and 
the South of France, Montpellier, was the place.’ 
. . . The lady had been a strenuous Eoyalist, and 
her son a captain in command at Dunbar, yet 
upon this interview with the General she abated 
much of her zeal. She said she was sure Crom- 
well was one who feared God, and had that fear 
in him, and the true interest of religion at heart.” 
The story, in the view it gives of the kindly and 
courteous side of Cromwell’s character, is worth 
many of those anecdotes which, whether true or 
false, show him only as the grim fanatic and iron 
soldier. 
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Cromwell took the field again in the early part 
of Jiine. hTew designs of the King of Scots were 
rumoured or guessed in the English camp. ’Tis 

very probable,” writes Lambert, they intend for 
England . . . our intelligence says that necessity 
doth drive them out of their camp at Stirling, 
and there was a huge mutiny amongst thbir 
soldiers for want of provisions.” Cromwell too 
had his plans for the campaign, and moved again 
towards Stirling, hoping to cut off the enemy 
from his supplies in the ITorth. It was necessary, 
but very difficult, to get at the Scotch army, 
settled as it was between Stirling and Ealkirk, on 
the Torwood HOI, famous in Scottish history; for 
Lesley had returned to his old tactics, and would 
not risk a battle. The summer was ripe, and the 
English army could not afford to wait for another 
winter campaign. An attack from the south having 
fafled, Cromwell determined to turn the Eoyal 
position on its left flank ; and about the middle 
of July sent Lambert across the Eirth. at Queens- 
ferry into Eifeshire. A battle fought at Inver- 
keithing ( 18 th July) gave Lambert possession of 
the ground, with very heavy loss to the Scots ; 
and there, as afterwards at Worcester and CuUo- 
den, the Highlanders won glory by their Spartan 
valour, "^the whole name of Maclean’” to the 
number of five hundred, being destroyed. . "‘This 
is an unspeakable mercy. . . . W^e can truly say 
we were gone as far as we could in our counsel 
and action, and we did say one to another we 
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knew not what to do.” So OromweU wrote on 
Monday, the 21st of July. In the course of the 
next ten days he marched to Stirling; hut “find- 
ing the works there not advisable to attempt, 
resolved to march to Queensferry, and there to ship 
over so much of the army as might (hopefully) 
be master of the field in I'ife ” His object was 
to cut off the enem/s victual. They may expect 
none out of the IsTorth when once our army shall 
interpose between them and St. J ohnston. Some 
“thirteen or fourteen thousand horse and foot” 
.were now on the north side of the “river, as 
Cromwell calls the Firth of Forth, and already 
“began to fall sick through the wet weather;” 
they were short of arms and armour, saddles, 
spades, and above all money. Cromwell wrote 
for all this, and for more men. He would not 
then or at any time risk Kis chances shorthanded, 
and he knew from the former year’s experience 
how quickly an army melts away when sickness 
has once set in. 

Cromwell’s manoeuvre forced the Kings hand, 
and drove him to action. He had not an army fit 
to fight Cromwell, and could draw no more sup- 
plies from the Northern Counties, whilst the 
English fieet prevented all succour from abroad. 
But as the bulk of the English army was in Fife 
behind him, the rqad to England was^ clear. 
Cromwell had not enough troops to divide his 
forces, or* he would have left part of his army to 
cut their line of march ; for the enemy’s action. 
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tliougli sudden, was neither unexpected nor (as 
Cromwell’s letters show) unwelcome. ^‘When 
England/’ he writes on the 4th of August, was 
much more unsteady than now, and when a much 
more considerable army of theirs, unfoiled, in- 
vaded you, and we had but a weak force to make 
resistance at Preston, upon deliberate advice we 
chose rather to put ourselves between their army 
and Scotland ; and how God succeeded that is not 
well to be forgotten. This is not out of choice on 
our part, but by some kind of necessity, and it is 
to be hoped will have the like issue.” 

The young King’s madcap adventures now 
began. Success was impossible ; but the hap- 
hazard chivalrous Cavalier spirit never showed 
itself more finely than in this desperate attempt 
to take the bull by the horns. Trusting to the 
loyalty of the Western Counties, Charles chose his 
line of march by Carlisle, Lancashire, and Shrop- 
shire. E or once taught by example and experi- 
ence, the Loyalist leaders kept their men in strict 
discipline, and prevented those excesses which had 
made the armies of Charles I. as terrible to their 
friends as to their enemies. I dare say,” says 
Lauderdale (now a good Cavalier), we have not 
taken the worth of sixpence.” Harrison was on 
the Border waiting for them. Fairfax, with the 
Yorkshire forces, lay heavy on their left flank, 
whilst recruits poured in from all the Midland 
Counties, and Lambert was pressing close on their 
rear with all the English cavalry, jogging on/’ 
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I16 sfiys, 6>s fOiSt £is W6 C8/II tow3;rds Engl9.iid. 

A short skirmisli took place at Warrmgton Bridge, 
held hy volunteer forces out of Cheshire, in which 
the Scots, led gallantly by the King, “ gained the 
pass,” crying as they charged, Oh you rogues, we 
will be with you before your Cromwell conies 1 
This was their only success. The Earl of Derby 
came over from the Isle of Man, hoping to raise 
Lancashire for the King ; but his troops were cut 
to pieces and his colours taken by Eobert Lilburne 
at Wigan, and he himself was wounded and 
.escaped with difficulty. Everything went ill. The 
English got all the recruits they wanted, and 
more ; but the King’s army lost by desertion from 
the first, and whenever a Eoyal trooper appeared 
the country people fled, driving away their cattle 
and carrying away their goods.” They had some 
experience of the hungriness of a Scotch army, 
and looked upon the Scots, even when led by the 
King, as aliens and enemies. The Parliament also 
had passed an Act, declaring ‘'that it should be 
death to give any intelligence or assistance” to 
Charles Stuart and his party of "fugitives.” The 
King was " much cast down that his subjects came 
in no faster to him,” whilst his old soldiers fell 
away. What some of his followers thought is 
well shown by a letter from the Duke of Hamilton, 
dated from Penrith, 8th August : 

Dear Will, — The last thing I did was to drink 
your health with Lord Thomas, Dan O’Keal, and 
Lauderdale, who are now all laughing at the ridiculous* 
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ness of our condition. We have quitted Scotland, 
being scarce able to maintain it ; and yet we grasp at 
all, and nothing but all will satisfy us, or to lose all. 
I confess I cannot tell you whether our hopes or fears 
are greatest ; but we have one stout argument, despair; 
for we must now either stoutly fight it or die.” 

The King was proclaimed at Carlisle, and at aU 
the towns through which he passed. It was ex- 
pected that he would make for London ; hut the 
storm gathering from the east made that attempt 
desperate. By the 21st of August the army had 
reached the borders of Shropshire, worn out by 
the heat of the weather and their three weeks’ 
march ; some twelve or thirteen thousand of them, 
“weak horse and very sickly foot, miserably 
ragged, and so weary of their adventure, that 
their King was found with cap in hand desiring 
them yet a little longer to stick to him.” At 
Shrewsbury they left the London road, hostile 
with gathering militia, and turned their march 
southward to Worcester, a town strong by its 
position at the junction of the Severn and the ^ 
Teme, and capable of further strengthening, in a 
county too where the gentry were loyal, or reputed 
to be so. It was necessary to rest; for the Scots 
were ready to mutiny, and Lesley, the General, 
was becoming more and more “sad and melan- 
choly, ’ thinking (as he told the King) that “ the 
army, how well soever it looked, would not fight.” 
Bight however they must, “ or die.” If they were 
beaten from Worcester they might be able to 
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carry on tho war in a dosnltory mannor in tlie 
Welsh marches. If hy some miracle they broke 
through the iron crescent of the English, closing 
in upon them from east and north, the good affec- 
tion of Worcester might spread to other towns, 
and the Elng enjoy his own again. 

Worcester lies on the east side of the Severn, 
there running nearly south, about a mile above 
the spot where the Teme, flowing silently from 
the west, joins its waters with the larger stream. 
Close to the Severn stands the Cathedral, its 
western front looking out upon a river-terrace 
some sixty feet high. The walls formed three 
sides of an irregular oblong, of which the river 
was the fourth and western side. At the south- 
eastern angle, but outside the walls, was a steep 
knoll, crowned by a strong work called Fort 
Eoyal. hTear the same angle the walls were 
pierced by a fortified gateway, called Sidbury Gate, 
through which ran northwards the main street of 
the town. 

To the south-east of the city, its face almost 
parallel with the river and the walls, is a wooded 
height, called Red Hill, which commands at short 
range the whole front of the walls, and extends 
for some distance to the south,- coming down very 
near the Severn opposite the mouth of the Teme. 
To the west of the Severn, and joined to the city 
by a bridge a quarter of a mile north of the 
Cathedral, is the straggling suburb of St. John’s. 
It lies in a space of level ground, with scattered 
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cottages, orchards, and hop-gardens, in the right 
angle formed by the junction of the two rivers, 
A mile west up the Teme, which flows nearly due 
east, is Powick Bridge. It lies on the road lead- 
ing from Worcester to Powick village, half a mile 
south of the Teme. The view is little changed 
•from that which lay under the eyes of the King 
and his ofiicers as they held anxious counsel on 
the Cathedral Tower. To the east and south-east 
the line of Ked Hill slopes from the town, and 
the Severn runs south through open meadows full 
of cattle. North and west the prospect ranges 
over enclosed fields, level on the west, ending 
northward in distant hills. High above this rustic 
scene of fruit trees, and hedgerows, and red-tiled 
roofs, rises the green line of the Malvern Hills, 
seven miles distant, the principal feature of the 
landscape, standing out, a mountainous outline, in 
the clear September air against the western sky. 
The town itself, though much altered, has many 
houses which must have been standing in 1651, 
and the general direction of the streets is what it 
was then. 

Charles arrived at Worcester on the 22nd 'of 
August, the same day on which his father set up 
his Eoyal Standard in wind and rain at Notting- 
ham nine years before. The King, formally pro- 
claimed, presented with the city keys, and 
complimented by the Mayor, took up his lodging 
at a house, still standing, called the Commandery. 
His army were (quartered partly in the city, and 
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along the works of defence to the east ; but the 
main body lay encamped in a leaguer on the west 
side of the Severn, in the suburb of St. John’s, 
with detachments at Powick and at Upton, nine 
miles down the Severn. Upton Bridge was broken. 
The works of Worcester were “fortified beyond 
imagination;” the houses in the suburbs fired, 
nothing neglected to strengthen the royal position 
against the daily expected arrival of Cromwell 
and his thousands. 

Per though Charles had marched 300 miles in 
three weeks, Cromwell had marched ‘fast too. PCe 
broke up from Perth on the 2nd of August, crossed 
the Border on the 8th ; then moved on by New- 
castle, Doncaster, Mansfield, and Coventry, till 
he joined Lambert, Pleetwood, and Harrison at 
Warwick on the 24th ; and at Keynton, near the 
scene of Edgehill fight, held a council of war, at 
which it was decided to march straight upon 
Worcester and to cut off the enemy from all hope 
of reaching London ; and also, if possible, to attack 
his position from both sides of the Severn, and 
bring the campaign to a decisive end. 

Cromwell’s army moved in two detachments 
from Evesham. The Lord-General himself arrived 
in front of Worcester early on the 28th of 
August, and at once began to fortify himself on 
Bed Hill, and plant batteries against the town. 
The other detachment, under Fleetwood, marched 
the same morning down the Severn to Upton, to 
secure the bridge there. It was broken down , 
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but there was a beam of timber that reached 
from one arch to another ; and some of Lambert’s 
troopers dismounting, “rid over on this wooden 
Pegasus,” and got possession of a church near the 
bridge. There was some sharp fighting at the 
church, the Scots firing their pistols, and, thrust- 
ing their swords in at the windows. Massey, 
the principal commander of the Eoyalists, was 
wounded iu the hand, and had his horse shot 
under In'm. Eeinforcements came up, “three 
hundred of Cobbett’s foot riding behind as many 
troopers.” Lambert and Major-General Deane 
had repaired the bridge as well as they could, 
working with their own hands; and, partly by the 
bridge, and partly by swimming, the fresh troops 
got across and estabHshed themselves firmly on 
the western side of Severn. 

Prom the 28th of August to the 3rd of Septem- 
ber nothing decisive was done on either side. The 
Scots drew in their outlying troops ; the English 
made their preparations for attacking the town. 
Cromwell “played pell-mell into the city” with 
his great guns, and the Eoyal army made more 
t.ban one vigorous sortie, but refused battle when 
Cromwell drew out his army on the 29th. 

The Eoyalists, who were hoping for reinforce- 
ments from Lancashire, were further discouraged 
by the arrival of Lord Derby, on Sunday, the 31st 
of August, wounded and almost alone, bringing the 
news of his own defeat at W^igan, and the end of 
qllhope of succour from the North. The towns- 
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people were "much distracted,” and began to curse 
the Cavaliers, and wish they had not deserted the 
Parliament’s cause. 

On Wednesday morning, the 3rd of September, 
the English works being now advanced to within 
" half-musket shot ” of the city walls, Fleetwood 
being in command of twelve thousand men at 
Upton, on the west side of the Severn, and the 
Scots army lying in the fields between Worcester 
and Powick Bridge, and holding the bridge (partly 
broken down) in force, Cromwell determined to 
make his grand attack. It was Dunbar day, and it 
may be doubted whether Cromwell did not guide 
the " Providence ” which ordained that the Scots 
should again meet the English army on that fatal 
anniversary. The word was the same as at Dun- 
bar—" The Lord of Hosts.” 

Before sunrise on the morning of the 3rd, 
Fleetwood, the Lieutenant-General, was moving 
troops from Upton towards Teme mouth, whilst 
Cromwell sent about a thousand men from his 
camp on Eedhill to Bunshill, opposite the sp.me 
point on the east side of the Severn, with poles 
and planks, and some cannon. The hills here 
come close down to the river, which is about a 
hundred yards wide. Some hindrances on the 
way delayed Fleetwood’s march, and it was not 
till one o’clock that he was able to begin his attack 
on Powick, on the south side of the Teme, which 
was held as an advanced post to protect the bridge. 
He brought up with him twenty " great boats,” 
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laden with planks and other material for building 
bridges. When the boats arrived no time was 
lost in building a bridge across the Severn, 
and another ^'within pistol shot of it,'’ over the 
Teme. Meanwhile the “dispute was going on 
very hot’' between Montgomery and Fleetwood 
at Powick. 

The King held a council of his officers on the 
Cathedral tower, which commands a view of the 
whole ground. There (says tradition) Lesley spoke 
his mind so freely that some of the young Cavalier 
officers tripped up the old Scot’s heels, or pushed 
him down the narrow newel staircase which leads 
from the tower to the church floor. Whether this 
be true or not, Lesley is accused of having sullied 
through the remainder of the day, and not to . have 
done his best to help the King in his need with 
the two thousand horse under his command. 

The bridges were finished in less than an hour, 
with no opposition from the Eoyal army, except 
from a body of three hundred Highlanders, under 
Pitscottie, who were cut to pieces ; and cavalry and 
infantry came to the angle between the rivers, 
thronging over the Severn and the Teme as fast 
as they could be moved. The Lord-General “did 
lead the van in person, and was the first that set 
foot on the enemy’s ground,” leaving Lambert in 
command of the troops on the east side. It was 
, now nearly three o’clock, and Charles, who from 
the Cathedral tower perceived the danger, and 
feared that Cromwell would get between the town 
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and Ms forces at Powick, rode hastily to that 
point, to order his men to take ground to the left, 
and operate against the enemy^s left flank and 
front. The hedges were lined with musketeers all 
the way from Powick bridge to the Severn, and a 
desperate contest began, the Scots, and particularly 
the Highlanders, keeping up a stubborn fight at 
push of pike from hedge to hedge, forced back by 
superior numbers, but having the advantage of 
enclosed ground, in which cavalry could not act 
freely. Cromwell sent for more and more troops 
from the eastern bank, till Lambert would send 
no more, fearing to weaken the position on Eed 

Hill. 

The Pi^oyal army, pushed back to its entrench- 
ments, and retiring from Powick bridge, was able 
to concentrate its forces and fall back leisurely 
into the city, fighting for every step up to the 
drawbridge and city gate. At this moment the 
face of the battle was changed. The King or his 
officers, seeing that the bulk of the English army 
was now on the western side of the Severn, in the 
angle formed by the two rivers, whilst a large part 
of their own army had not stirred out of the 
town, formed the design of falling upon the 
English camp, and the forces left on the eastern 
bank; so as to cut them in pieces before their 
comrades could get over the bridge of boats to 
help them. The Scotch troops were passed as 
quickly as possible through the city to its south- 
eastern angle; and from Sidbury Gate, Eriar Gate, 
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and Frog Gate they assaulted the English reserve 
on Eed Hill, which consisted for the most part of 
new levies of militia; sall5dng forth “m great 
bodies,” horse and foot, with desperate courage. 
The King, at the head of his cavalry, “ behaved 
very gallantly,” and “broke a regiment of foot, 
and forced back a considerable body of their 
horse.” The English began to waver under their 
fierce attack. It was getting late in the Septem- 
ber afternoon ; the Malvern Hills were changing 
from green to blue against the evening sky, and 
the setting sun blazed in the great west window 
of the Cathedral ; and yet, with odds two to one, 
the battle was neither lost nor gained. As soon as 
the new attack was observed, Cromwell galloped 
across to the left bank of the Severn, followed by 
Desborough’s horse and Cobbett’s regiment of foot, 
who came rattling over the bridge of boats, and 
soon restored the fortune of the day, driving the 
Eoyalists from their advantages with much loss, and 
as fresh troops came pouring in across the bridf^e 
forced them back to the gates, disputing every 
inch of the way. How was the time for Lesley 
to charge with his two thousand Scots horse ; but 
he was not to be found, and no effective rally 
could be made. Outside of Sidbury Gate stood 
the Fort Eoyal, strongly garrisoned by the Scottish 
troops. Some of the EngEsh troops followed the 
enemy up to Sidbury Gate, others turned aside to 
attack the fort on their right. It was nearly dark, 
after two or three hours of “sharp dispute.” In 
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the darkening evening, lighted by the flashes of 
‘'great and small shot,” Cromwell rode up to Tort 
Eoyal, '' exceedingly hazarding himself, and riding 
up and down in the midst of the fire,” and 
summoned the garrison. They would have no 
quarter, and returned no answer but shot.” The 
word was then given to storm; the Essex Volun- 
teers, who had been “ ready to fall on their face at 
the sound of the cannon a day before,” now were 
first into the fort, and in honour of their valour 
Cromwell ordered the Essex colours to be planted 
on its walls. All who were in the fort were put to 
the sword. By eight o’clock, nearly two hours 
after sunset, Sidbury Gate was forced, the English 
“ entering at the enemy’s heels.” Let loose in the 
town, they fought from street to street, and killed, 
according to the law or license of war, all they 
found in arms, and many innocent townspeople as 
well ; “ which could not,” says Cromwell, at that 
time possibly be prevented in the fury and heat 
of the battle.” Throughout the night the sack 
and plunder of the town went on: another 
Drogheda, but without the ugly addition of 
religious ferocity. 

All the Scots that could escape, except 1,300, 
who got into a fort on the Castle Hill, to the 
south of the town, made their way out of St* 
Martin’s Gate to the north, towards home, with 
little hope of reaching it. But few escaped 
entirely. Of 15,000 present at the battle, 3,000 
fell in the engagement, and at least 10,000 were 
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taken prisoners. These were marched in droves 
to London, and there sold for slaves to be sent to 
Barbadoes. Of the rest, some few may have 
straggled home ; bnt by far the greater number, 
betrayed by their Scotch Sibboleth,” were taken 
prisoners or killed without mercy. We had no 
guides,” says a Cavalier who rode nearly to 
Preston, in Lancashire, and was taken at last, so 
we often lost .our way. .... We were so closely 
pursued in the day by the army and garrison 
forces, and in the night by the country, that from 
the time we came out of Worcester ” (Wed- 
nesday evening) ^‘till Friday in the evening, 
that I was taken prisoner, I nor my horse never 
rested. Our body consisted of 3,000. In the day 
we often faced the enemy, and beat their little 
parties back to their main body; but still those 
of us whose horses tired or were shot were lost, 
unless they could run as fast as we rode. In the 
night we kept close together, yet some fell asleep 
on their horses ; or if their horses stayed behind, 
we might hear by their cries what the bloody 
country people were doing with them.” 

How the King got away is not exactly known. 
He did all that could be done to restore the day, 
and when all was lost is said to have gone about 
desperately, bidding his own men to kill him. In 
the scene of confusion which ensued, when Sid- 
bury Gate was forced, no one cared to see what 
happened to another. David Lesley "‘rode up and 
down as one amazed .... all things looked very 
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horrid; alarms in every part of the city ... and 
we of the horse trampling one upon another, much 
readier to cut one another’s throats than defend 
ourselves against the enemy.” The King was 
nowhere to be found. It was believed that he 
was dead, and that being very swart ” his body 
had not been recognized among so many naked 
corpses, as the white bodies of Cavalier gentlemen 
had been picked out among the slain at Marston 
Moor. He had got safe away, however, and the 
story of his manifold recognitions and escapes 
during the next six weeks is the best comment 
that can be made on the attempt made by the 
Puritans — ^fruitless at last, though carried forcibly 
into action — to change the course of English 
history. Of the rest, Hamilton died of his 
grounds ; Derby, wounded too, was brought home ' 
to Bolton, and heheaded on a scaffold made of the 
timbers of his own loyal house of Lathom; 
Cleveland, Lauderdale, and others were sent to 
London, and with them Lesley, to be shut up in 
the Tower, drinking and roaring, when he can get 
it Middleton, also in the Tower, “ melancholy 
mad;” Massey, who was reported to be dead of 
his wounds, was caught and sent to the Tower, but 
escaped and joined the King in Prance. 

The wretched Scots prisoners were encamped 
on Hampstead Heath, and led thence in a pitiful 
triumph through Aldgate, Cheapside, and the 
Strand, to Westminster. “ Sturdy, surly knaves,” 
they seemed to be ; fit to be slaves for English- 
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men. But fot the present the Londoners were 
compassionate, and gave them charity as they 
passed ; more money and good white bread ” than 
they had seen in their lives before. 

All power was now at CromwelFs feet. The 
glory of his achievement was above his thoughts. 

. . . 'It is, for aught I know, a crowning mercy ^ 
Cromwell "gave, as was due, the glory of the 
action unto God.’' Yet there were not wanting 
observers who saw in his bearing something of an 
ominous regality, and thought "that Cromwell 
would make himself King.” 

Leaving the Golgotha of Worcester, hideous 
with naked corpses of men and rotting carcases 
of horses, Cromwell, having given orders to dis- 
mantle the works, set out for London. He 
was greeted by Parliament and the City with 
.all the honours which yet remained ungranted or 
could be repeated. The Speaker and the Lord 
Mayor met him with coaches and trumpeters, " a 
little beyond Acton,” and the roads for four or five 
miles were lined with Londoners and country 
people come out to gaze on him. He avoided 
ostentation, " carrying himself with great affability 
and seeming humility,” and chose to sit in the 
Speaker’s coach, rather than to ride in on horse- 
back, " to avoid the popularity and applause of the 
citizens” He gave a "horse and two Scots 
prisoners ” to each of his entertainers as a present. 
Complimentary speeches, thanks in Parliament, 
dinners at Guildhall, followed, and a grant of 
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lands was given him, worth £4,000 a year, and 
Hampton Court for his residence. 

Cromwell never fought another battle. “Pax 
quEeritur hello ” was the motto of the Common- 
wealth ; hut though he never drew his sword again, 
thenceforward to the end of his hfe there was no 
peace for the great leader of the war. 



CHAPTEE XX. 


©Fpttl0toa of t{(e long; Patliament 

1 

I X the absence of Cromwell the Commons were 
in no hurry to give up their power, and the 
debates for a dissolution and a new election went 
on but slowly. The question of a dissolution was 
before the House the day after Cromwell returned 
to town ; but it was not till the 18th of Xovember 
that a vote was passed to fix a period for their 
continuance, and that period was fixed for Novem- 
ber, 1654 

The conquest of Scotland had been perfected in 
England, and nothing was left but to complete the 
union of the two nations. This was done by Acts 
of the English Parliament, and conferences be- 
tween Scots Commissioners and delegates fi:om the 
Westminster Parliament, among whom Sir H. Vane 
was the most conspicuous member. Then followed 
seven years of prosperity, during which Scotland 
was strongly but peaceably governed; and her 
people, seeing that justice was done and religion 
countenanced, and that their worldly affairs pros- 
pered, were contented to bear the yoke which they 
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had put upon their owu necks by their ill-advised 
attempts to impose their will on the stronger 
nation. 

In Ireland the work of conquest was carried out 
effectively, but with remorseless cruelty. The 
“Tories,” as the Irish rebels were called, were 
hunted by parties of English soldiers, and shot 
without mercy wherever they were found in arms, 
wandering over the country protected by the 
peasantry ; robbing and killing whom they could, 
and then “pursued into bogs,” and killed like 
sheep by fifties and hundreds. Some were burned 
alive, others smoked to death in caves, others 
flogged and hanged by dozens, till the whole 
country was conquered, and subjected to the full 
severity of the English yoke. 

Ireton was the English commander. It is to 
his honour that he refused to receive the pension 
of £2,000 which was voted to him by Parliament ; 
and when he died (26th November) he left a 
purer name for patriotism and unselfishness than 
any of the great soldiers who fought in the Parlia- 
ment’s quarrel. 

Vane, the chief minister for naval affairs, had 
formed the design of uniting England and Hol- 
land into one Commonwealth. He saw that the 
commercial interests of the two nations were 
identical, and that they must either be partners 
or rivals. The national pride of the Dutch pre- 
vented this design, and it therefore became 
necessary to exalt the English trade at their 
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expense. A law was passed (August, 1651) by 
which the import of foreign goods to England 
was restricted to English ships. Hitherto the 
carrying trade had belonged chiefly to the Dutch, 
and this hTavigation Act ” struck a fatal blow at 
their commercial prosperity. 

No Navigation Act is now needed to protect the 
carrying trade of Britain. But at the time when 
it was passed the increase of custom to British 
ships so stimulated the enterprise of our sailors 
that the commercial power thus transferred to 
England was never lost .; and though resting on a 
selfish policy, it was perhaps,” as Adam Smith 
says, "‘the wisest of all the commercial regulations 
of England.” It led, as we shall see, to a war 
with Holland, which did as much for the military 
marine of England as the Act itself did for her 
merchant service. 

There were other causes of offence between 
England and the United Provinces. Now that 
their trade was threatened they cared little to 
maintain the appearance of friendship. They 
sent ambassadors to remonstrate with Parliament 
on the subject of the Navigation Act, but could 
obtain no redress. Whilst the Dutch ambassadors 
were endeavouring to make peace the fleets were 
already at war, and Dutch and English sailors 
were flying red flags, and banging each other in 
the Downs. 

At length (July, 1652) war was formally de- 
clared between the two Eepublics. Whether 
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England was riglit or wrong in the quarrel, she 
proved herself the stronger. The history of the 
war does not closely concern Cromwell, though 
the control of the latter part of it, and the settle- 
ment of peace in 1654, fell to him. It was con- 
ducted on both sides by sailors of fame — Blake, 
Dean, Monk, and Ayscongh on our side ; for the 
Dutch, Van Tromp and De Euyter. 

^ Cromwell’s foreign policy when he became Pro- 
tector was to make England, right or wrong, feared 
and respected ; to claim all that could be claimed, 
and enforce all claims at the sword’s point; a 
policy which was now being carried out vigorously 
and successfully by Vane and his colleagues. 

The war was, as war must always be, a source 
of great expense ; and in order to meet it heavy 
taxes had to be raised, and the partisans of the 
beaten cause had to suffer for it. The sale of 
delinquents’ estates, of Church lands, of Cathedrals, 
their stonework, leads, and bells, went on as if it 
had but just begun. 

This was not. the way to heal the distractions of 
England. The first thing necessary was, that an 
amnesty should be proclaimed; a matter which 
Cromwell had much at heart, and which he 
pressed upon the attention of an unwilling 
Parliament; and the second, that some form of 
government should be set up which should com- 
mand the allegiance of Englishmen as the old 
Monarchy of England had done. 

CromweU was always practical. He desired 
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nothing so much as the settlement of the nation, 
and he saw that for the present the chief power 
in the State was the Army, and himself at its 
head. He wished to bring the great question of 
settlement to a point as soon as possible, and 
was not at all disposed to wait till hTovember, 
1654. 

In the autumn of 1651 Cromwell called a 
meeting of Members of Parliament, judges, and 
soldiers, to consider of the future government 
of the nation. So far as he revealed liis own 
thought it was to the purpose, that '"a mixed 
monarchical government ’’ was that which suited 
the habits of England, her laws and institutions, 
better than a pure Eepublic. To whom then was 
the sovereign title to belong? Some said the 
King himself, or the Duke of York, if either of 
them would "'come in to the Parliament;’’ or if 
this was impossible, as both of them ha.d been 
declared public enemies, the late King’s third son, 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, might be set on the 
throne. 

Cromwell’s final words, if Whitelocke has truly 
reported them, were to the effect that to set either . 
Charles or James over them would be " a business \ 
of more than ordinary difficulty; but that if it I 
might be done with safety and preservation of our \ 
rights both as Englishmen and as Christians, a ’ 
settlement with somewhat of monarchical power 
in it would be very effectual.” 

Whether Crotawell in fact pronounced these 
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words or not, they express Ms conviction, and he 
acted upon it consistently. This was, as the sequel 
proved, the practical view, and Cromwell was true 
to his nature in supporting it. The question was 
one which admitted of no peaceful solution. The 
Army had MUed one King, and beaten another. 
The nation was in mourning for Charles I., and 
more than half of them would have restored 
Charles II. that very day if they had had the 
power. But the power was in the hand’ of the 
Army, and the Army was in the hand of Cromwell ; 
and sooner or later that power must be confessed, 
and Army and Parliament must bend before it. 

In the meantime the Pump was left alone to 
do its best for a settlement of the nation; and 
Cromwell, never in a hurry, was willing to lend a 
helping hand to keep down extravagancies in the 
Army, and trust to the new Eepresentative to save 
the nation, with- the help of Ms own strong right 
hand, for he never meant to abdicate.. No -man ^ 
“ ambitious ” or not, has ever held supreme power 
in times of revolution, and found a cheap and easy 
way to lay it down. Now, at any rate, he did not 
allow the Eump to consider itself either absolute 
or permanent ; and, helped forward by his private 
influence, meetings were held", and an address pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Army officers, in wMch 
the grievances of the country were set forth, and 
redress demanded in matters of law and religion, 
with a request that something might be done to- 
wards the settlement of future Parliaments. The 
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dissolution business was again brought up and 
debated, but nothing further done. 

In hToveniber, 1651, '‘in a fair evening,” Lord 
Commissioner Whitelocke “being walking in St. 
James's Park to refresh himself,” Cromwell came 
up, and having saluted him “with more than 
ordinary courtesy,” began a long and agitating 
conversation on the state of the country. He 
spoke of the “dangerous condition they were all 
in ; ” of parties in Parliament, and discontents in 
the Army ; how the Members of Parliament had 
“ engrossed all places of honour and profit to them- 
selves and their friends,” and cared nothing for 
those who had risked their lives and shed their 
blood for the country; whilst their injustice and 
partiality, and “the scandalous lives of some of 
the chief of them,” brought them into common 
contempt. He argued that some power was want- 
ing, so full and so high as to restrain and keep 
things in better order,” and that there was “ little 
hopes of a good settlement to be made by them ; ” 
then suddenly asked, “What if a man should 
take upon him to be King?” Whitelocke, in 
some embarrassment, pointed out that Cromwell 
had in fact royal power, since he held absolute 
command of the Militia, and was listened to in 
an that he proposed or dissuaded in matters of 
State. Cromwell answered that the title of King 
was “so great and high, and so universally under- 
stood by the people of this nation,” that men 
would be more willing to act under it than under 
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a Parliament and General, and that indeed by the 
Constitution of the country it might be lawfuHy 
obeyed, quoting a statute of jHenry VII. much re- 
feried to at that time. V^hitelocke, if his memory 
was correct, after hinting that the question was 
not so much who should be King, as whether there 
should be a King at aU, advised Cromwell to restore 
the King of Scots,” after taking personal securities 
of him, and putting such limits .to monarchical 
power as would secure spiritual and civil liberties. 
Here ended the conversation; Cromwell justly 
remarking that it was a matter of too high im- 
portance and dignity to be settled in a moment, 
and probably thinking that the blood of Charles I. ■ 
lay impassably between him and Charles II., and 
moreover that to make him King would be to 
have put into his hands all that we had engaged 
for, and all our security would have been a little 
piece of paper.” 

About the same time other conferences, “ ten or 
twelve at least,” were held with the same object 
of bringing some light out of the darkness of 
Parliamentary inaction. Cromwell and his officers 
pressed closer and closer the demand that Parlia- 
ment should know its own mind,- and declare both 
its own dissolution, and what power was to succeed 
it ; whilst it became more clear that Parliament 
did not intend its own dissolution, but rather 
regarded itself as the nurse and mother of the 
Commonwealth, and the only safeguard against ' 
usurping power. It was a difficult situation. Sir 
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Henry Vane was the leader of the Eepnhliean 
party, and the only man who, in parliamentary 
ability, in courage, perseverance, and subtlety, 
could claim to be a rival to Cromwell. His plan 
was to diminish the number of the Army, partly 
for the public safety, partly to spare public money, 
and so have more to spend upon the Fleet, to reform 
abuses in religion, law, &c., and to frame a Bill by 
which the present government could give place to 
a “ new Eepresentative ” to be chosen more fairly 
and reasonably than former Parliaments. • Before 
tliis measure could be matured, he did not think it 
.wise for the Long Parliament to surrender their 
powers. 

Cromwell, whose activity in promoting the 
measures for amnesty and toleration showed him 
to be in earnest in endeavouring to heal past 
differences, employed all his influence to preparing 
the way for a new Parliament without losing hold 
of that power of directing the course of events 
which Ms command in the Army gave him. The 
Army was reduced soon after Worcester fight, from 
60,000 to about 37,000 men, at the motion of Vane ; 
who never let the matter rest, till in the following 
. August a committee was appointed to consider 
further retrenchment : and the reductions had 
been continued '^by advice of the General and 
officers of the Army,” so that the Army at this 
tinie was little more than half as pumerous as 
that which was on foot in 1651. This force, 
though belov^a war establishment, was sufficient 
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to hold in chech all domestic opposition if com- 
manded by a general who knew how to use 
it. 

It seems clear that Cromwell had by this time 
conceived the idea of making himself Eang. He 
was in the conscious possession of more power 
than any other man or set of men in the kingdom. 
Foreigners as well as Englishmen addressed him 
(in Milton’s words) as our “ Chief of Men.” * His 
power rested on the Army j but the Army wished 
for a continuance of the Commonwealth, and here 
was his greatest difficulty. He was determined 
not to give up power till the government of the 
nation was in the hands of the “ godly ” or Inde- 
pendent party, whose head he must necessarily 
be. The points of difference between Cromwell 
and Vane were these : First, Vane would have left 
the election of the new Parliament to those, with- 
out exception, who throughout the country had 
upheld the good Cause.” Cromwell, believing that 
God’s witness had been given to the Army, not to 
the Parliament or the nation, wished to appoint, 
by the authority of the Army, some thirty or forty 
delegates who should make reforms in the law 
and establish civil and religious liberty. Vane’s 
plan was to continue the sitting Members and 
their Council of State as part of the new Par- 
liament, and to admit only such new Members as 
they should approve. Cromwell was for a clean 
sweep of the old Parliament, and a new election, 
according to the rules laid down by an assembly 
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of “Puritan notables,” such as be himself called 
into existence in 1653. Vane trusted the people ; 
Cromwell, knowing them better, did not, and 
knew that a Parliament elected by ^ ane s Bill 
would not continue himself in power, v If this 
came to pass there would probably be another 
civil war, in which the Parliament would be 
inevitably drawn to favour the Stuarts, and the 
Army would have to coerce them. The result 
might be a Monarchy, with CromweU as King, or 
a Eepublic, with Cromwell as President. In either 
case he considered himself set there as a Moses or 
Joshua to act for the maintenance of peace and 
order. It lay in his power to prevent a civil war, 
and this was his first duty, called as he was to his 
place, not by his own seeking, but by witnessings 
of Providence and “ crowning mercies.” Ambition 
and conviction worked together to one end, and 
the interest of the people of God, the rule of 
necessity. Bolus Populi, and witnessing of Provi- 
dence, combined to make him believe that he was 
acting npriglitly in seeking Hs own power. 

He now endeavoured to induce the Eepublican 
party to press on their own dissolution. Then, 
finding that Vane was more ready to dissolve than 
he had expected, and that the ground was being 
cut from under his feet, he changed his tactics, 
and complained that the dissolution was being 
pressed on too hastily, and without regard for 
proper security in the future. The Bill for the 
new Eepresentative, he said, if passed, would put 
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all into tte hands of the people, good and bad 
alike, and there would be no safeguard that the 
new representatives would not all consist of 
"'Presbyterians and Neuters;” and of these he 
declared emphatically, not one should take part in 
the future elections " who had. deserted this cause 
and interest.” He would be no party to having 
"anybody so far set in the saddle ... as to have 
all the rest of his brethren at mercy.” 

The quarrel rose higher and higher. At length, 
on the 19th of April, when Cromwell had made 
up his mind that the Parliament should be dissolved 
without the Bill for the new Eepresentative, but 
with such security for the elections as his "As- 
sembly of Notables” would give; and when Vane 
had made up his mind to pass the Bill and so 
dissolve, a conference was held between about 
twenty of the Parliamentary grandees and the 
officers of the Army, at which, after much talk 
had produced no result, it was agreed by some of 
the chief Parliamentary leaders " that they would 
endeavour to suspend further proceedings about 
their Bill ” till the next afternoon, after another 
conference; it being then late at night, and the early- 
rising Members of Parliament being " weary.” 

It is doubtful whether Vane was present at 
this conference ; in any case Vane had no power 
to promise that Parliament should not meet the 
next morning; and it is probable, if not certain, 
.that the action taken by Whitelocke,’Widdrington, 
and others, was without his knowledge or consent. 
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At all events, tlie next morning the House met 
at its usual hour. After what had passed the 
night before, Vane pressed on the work with 
greater urgency, advising Parliament to depart 
froin the ordinary usage so far as to pass the Bill 
on paper, without waiting to have it engrossed on 
parchment; and (according to Cromweirs account) 
“leaving out all things relating to the due exercise 
of the qualifications ” for electors and elected. It 
was an attempt to ignore power, and failed, as 
such attempts must always fail. 

About the same time as Parliament met, the 
conversation of the previous evening was resumed 
at Cromwell’s house. It was proposed that about 
forty Members of Parliament and Officers of the 
Army should be nominated by the Parliament to 
carry on the Government till a new Parliament 
should meet, and that the present Parliament should 
be forthwith dissolved. 

Meanwhile the House had met, and proceeded 
to discuss the Bill. Hotice of this was brought 
to Cromwell, who immediately broke, up the con- 
ference and went down to the House. After 
listening to the debate for some time, he called 
to Major-General Harrison, and told him that he 
judged the Parliament ripe for a dissolution, and 
this to be the time of doing it. Harrison dis- 
suaded him from so dangerous an action. Cromwell 
sat still for a quarter of an hour, till the question 
for passing the Bill was put. Then he said to , 
Harrison, “ This is the time. I must do it 1” and 
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suddenly standing up, made a violent speecli against 
the Parliament, upbraiding them with selfishness 
and ambition, and telling them “ that the Lord had 
done with them, and had chosen other instruments 
for carrying on His work that were more worthy."' 
Sir Peter Wentworth told him that his language 
was unparliamentary, and unbecoming in a servant 
Of the Parliament. Cromwell answered that he 
was not to expect to hear parliamentary language 
from him, and then stepped into the midst of the 
House," and said, '' Come, come, I will put an end 
to your prating." Then, ^'walking up and down 
the House like a madman, and kicking the ground 
with his feet,’" he cried out, “ You are no Parliament. 
I will put an end to your sitting. Call them in, 
call them in 1" Thereupon Lieut-Colonel Worsley, 
with two files of musketeers, entered the House. 
'^Sir Henry Vane said aloud, ^This is not honest : 
yea, it is against morality and common honesty." 
Then Cromwell fell a railing at him, crying out 
with a loud voice, ^'0 Sir. Harry Vane, Sir Harry 
Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane ! " 
Then, looking upon one^of the Members, he said. 
There sits a drunkard and giving much reviling 
language to others, he pointed to the Speaker, 
Lenthall, and said, “Fetch him down.!" The 
Speaker refused to come down unless he were 
forced. “ Sir," said Harrison, “ I will lend you my 
hand," and so led him from the chair. Cromwell 
then pointed to the mace, and said, “What shall 
we do with tMs fool’s bauble ? Here, take it 
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away!’^ Then, turning to the Members of the 
House, he cried, It is you that have forced me 
to this. I have sought the Lord night and day, 
that He would rather slay me than put me upon 
the doing of this work.^^ He then ordered the 
guard to clear the House, took up the Act and 
put it under his cloak, commanded the doors to 
be locked up, and went away to Whitehall. 

Thus was completed the second grand act of the 
life of Oliver Cromwell. Hast thou killed, and 
also taken possession?’’ The first act led on 
necessarily to the other, if the chief actor was not 
willing to be the first among equals, but would 
set himself above all. In putting Charles I. to 
death Cromwell believed himself to be the minis- 
ter of God’s vengeance, and to be ridding the 
country of- a faithless king and an implacable 
enemy. In setting himself thus above all that 
law and custom had ordained in England, he rested 
on dispensations and guidings of Providence, on 
the necessity f ' the tyrant’s plea ”) for keeping up 
the godly interest, and on the strong practical 
argument that the power was and must be his ; 
and that the name of power had better be where 
power itself was. But the violent dissolution of 
the Long Parliament cannot be a doubtful measure. 
It was either a great act of justice or a crime. If 
it had established the nation in peace, and brought 
in a new era of prosperity for a regenerate and 
Puritan England, it would have been pbrhaps the 
greatest benefit that ever a liberator conferred on 
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Ms country. But it must Tbe judged by the result; 
and the whole history of the Commonwealth, 
glorious and conspicuous as Cromwell’s govern- 
ment was, shows that Cromwell did but as other 
conquerors have done in establishing their own 
personal power, and thereby making more certain 
than ever the degradation of their country when 
the time for a change should come. We can see 
no good reason why Cromwell should not have 
wmrked with Vane, Bradshaw, Martin, and his 
other old friends and allies, in confirming the 
Commonwealth, and gradually bringing the nation 
over to his side. To have done so would have 
been a noble "work; to have failed whilst endea- 
vouring to establish justice and mercy would have 
been a noble endeavour ; and the experience of 
the Eevolution of 1689 gives reason to believe 
that the nation might, under the guidance of 
Cromwell and his fellow Eepublicans, have for- 
gotten the House of Stuart, and have seen the end 
of evil days, and the dawn of a better day than 
that which rose after seven years of despotism 
and anarchy, followed by thirty years of sloth and 
corruption, when the Stuarts, trusted again in vain, 
were driven from the throne, and liberty slowly 
and painfully grew out of the ruins of despotism. 

The pith of the matter is this : Vane and the 
Parliamentary Eepublicans mistrusted the Army, 
whilst Cromwell based his power upon the Army ; 
and therefore no reconciliation was possible where 
will and power were combined in one man. 
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Cromwell has told us himself that “ not a dog 
barked ” when the Eump was turned out of doors. 
His de, facto government was indeed accepted by 
the Army generally, by the Fleet, and with more or 
less reluctance by the nation at large. It was 
felt that a confessed despotism was a better thing 
than a despotism unconfessed and at war with 
legality, and an Army and Parliament at variance ; 
a state of things in which no settlement was 
possible. The Eoyalists rejoiced, thinking t ^t 
their cause must profit by confusion. But the 
feeling of the soberer part of the nation was thus 
expressed by Scot, one of the chief Members of 
the Parliament. « It has been said (you say) that 
the ParlianiGnt wont out, and no complaining in 
the streets nor enquiry after them. That is 
according to the company men keep. Men suit 
the letter to their lips. It is as men converse. I 
never met a zealous attestor of that cause, but 
lamented it; to see faith broken and somewhat 
else.” The Eump was old, stale, and unpopular ; 
but Cromwell’s usurpation brought forward a new 
danger, which was feared more in proportion as 
its power was felt. 

Cromwell lost no time in putting his plan into 
action. He pubhshed a Declaration setting forth 
the reasons for his coup d’6tat, accusing the late 
ParEament of a design to perpetuate themselves, 
and stating the necessity of putting a sudden end 
to the Act which, if it had been passed, was likely 
to deliver all their liberties into the hands of the 
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men whom they had vanquished in battle. The 

new government, he said, had been set up in 

order to settle the Commonwealth “ on a founda- 

ion of justice and righteousness Something too 

■was said of a settlement which should cause the 

^op e to forget monarchy, and, understanding 

their true election of successive Parliaments . 

to have the government settled upon a true basis, 

^thout hazard to this glorious Cause, or necessi- 

ating to keep up armies for the defence of the 
same. 


The Lord-General estabhshed a Council of State, 
consistmg of thirteen members; eight officers 
besides himself, and four civihans. These, with 
the help of the Army Council, took the place of 
Parhament and CouncH of State for nine weeks. 
O^e administration of the Pump had been so able 

tn governors had nothing 

to do but to follow their steps. They inherited a 

flourishing treasury (yet they thought it necessary 

monthly assessment from £70,000 to 

1 -f ^ victorious Fleet, and the respect. 

If not the affection, of foreign nations. 

. He made overtures to Vane, who, with other 
highminded Eepublieans, had withdrawn into 
private life, and after discharging the duties 
of a place in which all before him had enriched 
themselves, had retired into an honourable poverty 
at his house m Lincolnshire. His answer to 
Cromwell s invitation was, that “though the reign 
0 Saints was now no doubt begun, he was willing 
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for Ms part to defer Ms share in it tiLl he shouM 
go to heaven.” He was the first of the friends whn 
one hy one fell away from Cromwell, till they left 
him in “ a lonely splendour ” — Ludlow, Hutchin- 
son, Martin, Sydney, Scot, and many more of Ms 
old comrades, who had hazarded their lives 
Mm in heating down the old despotism, and would 
not join in setting up the new. It is the Me of 
all tyrants, and Cromwell did not escape it. When 
he had once, with whatever faith in Ms commission 
from on high, turned to follow the road wMch leads 
a man from being the champion of ^ liberty, he i 

became the enemy of liberty. 

The next step to estabUsh what Vane called 
“ the reign of Saints ” was to summon, by the , 
General’s sole authority, a Convention, or assem- 
bly of 139 delegates from the different counties of 
England, more or less nominated by the local In- 
dependent congregations, of “persons fearing God, 
and of approved fidelity and honesty,’ chosen 
(says the Proclamation) “ by myself with the 
advice of my Council of officers” — observe the 
regal style — ^to provide “ for the peace, safety, and 
good order of this Commonwealth.” The summons 
runs in Oliver’s own name, the manner of the 
summons nakedly declaring a military govern- 
ment, and the General supreme in England as in 
an army. The order was obeyed by “aH but two” 
of those summoned. They were a strange as- 
sembly : well-meaning, religious men ; a Parlia- 
ment of Saints; “such a sort as never sat in 
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in tMs CqiHSg/^ Hg WGnt on to sliow liow tliis iGsnlt 
tad tGcn GndangGiGd by thG action of the Enmp, 
and how at last he was driven to the violent 
act of the 20th of April lest the Cause should 
have been laid aside and the liberties of the nation 
thrown into the hands that never bled for it. 

Upon this account we thought it our duty not to 
suffer it, and upon this the House was dissolved. 

. . . We did not wish “ to grasp after the power 
ourselves, to keep it in a military hand, no, not 
for a day 5 but, as far as God enabled us with 
strength and ability, to put it into the hands of 
proper persons that might be called from the 

several parts of the nation.” 

He then gave them advice as to their duty, re- 
minding. them of Hosea xi. 12 : J udah yet ruleth 
with God, and is faithful with the Saints. Truly 
you are called by God to rule with Him and for 
Him ; and you are called to be faithful with the 
Saints, who have been somewhat instrumental to 
your call” — a warning, not only an encourage- 
ment 5 for did not those Saints still hold the 
sword ? — He then bade them exercise mercy and 
truth, purity, impartiality, sincerity ; to be as 
just towards an unbeliever as towards a believer; 
for, as he nobly says, I have often said foolishly, 
if I would miscarry I would rather do it to a 
behever than to an unbeliever — perhaps it is a 
paradox — but let ’s take heed of doing that which 
is evil to either.” Next he bade them endeavour 

the promoting of the gospel ” and encourage the 

) 
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ministry ’’ — not to presume on this grdat call of 
“ God’s people to the supreme authority,” but be 
humble; for ^'perhaps you are not known by face 
to each other. I am confident you are strangers, 
coming. from all parts of the nation as you do;” 
but owned by God, a people formed ” by Him. 
Ho one would have thought three months ago of 
“such a company ... being called to the supreme 
authority.” Yet (he seems to say) do not consider 
yourselves too much a Parliament. Parliaments 
must be called by the suffrages of the people, and 
who can tell how soon God may fit the people for 
such a thing ? . . . I would all the Lord’s people 
w^ere prophets. I would they were fit to be called 
and to call, and it is the longing of our hearts to 
see them once own the interest of Jesus Christ.” 

A grand passage of exposition of Psalm Ixviii. 
(the Dunbar Exurgat De%is) follows, in which he 
"speaks as a prophet foretelling in the words of 
prophecy the gathering together of the people of ^ 
God “as out of deep waters.” 

It was noted that, the day being hot, and the 
room close, Cromwell, getting heated as he spoke, 
took off his scarlet cloak, and gave it without a 
word to one of the colonels to hold, a regal gesture 
which w^as interpreted as of evil omen. 

The“Supreme Authority”thuscalled and charged 
had no doubt as to their own character and posi- 
tion. After a day spent in prayer, no chaplain 
being appointed where all could prophesy, they 
called to the chair Prancis Eons, an- old man, 
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formerly Member of Parliament for Trnro, and 
now Provost of Eton, and voted to him and Ms 
successors in the office the title of Speaker, and 
proceeded to assume the name of “ Parlimient of 
iho Conwionwealth of Pnglcind. They also re- 
quested Cromwell to be a member of their body, 
and with Mm Lambert, Harrison, Desborough, and 
Tomlinson, thus making the whole number 144, 
with perhaps some reference to the thousands 

* sealed in the Apocalypse. 

We do not find that Cromwell ever attended 

■ the meetings of this Parliament. He had takeif 
his place as Sovereign in virMe of the Generalship, 
and would not descend to take part in debates. 
He never loved Parliaments. He looked upon 
them as necessary guardians of liberty, and as 
useful for law making ; but the experience of the 
Long Parliament, and the certainty that in any 
assembly there would be two opinions on every 
question, made a Parliament to Ms mind unfit to 
govern. That must be done by the best man or 
men in the country. The “ Constable’s ” office was 
not to be discharged by speaking and voting ; it 
lay outside Parliamentary forms, and must be 
done by the armed hand. 

The Parliament set to work diligently, and 
attended the House more fully than any previous 
Parliament had done. Committees were appointed 
for the affairs of Scotland and Ireland; for the 
Havy and Army; for the law; for the relief of 
debtors, by which we read,' “ three hundred poor 
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starving souls were fi’eed in and abonti London 
for the improvement of gaols ; for the government 
of the Church ; for the advancement of learning : 
in fact, they endeavoured to take up the work 
which the Long Parliament was doing somewhat 
too slackly, and to look into and redress all the evils 
.of England, if not" of humanity. Puritans to the 
backbone, men of business, but not practised in 
State affairs, hampered by no precedents and quali- 
fying motives, and guided by no men of experience/ 
they set to work to drive the coach too fast. Steady, 
^sensible Englishmen became alarmed, and began 
to fear that everything old was in danger of being 
abolished, that property itself was in danger. Eo 
doubt all their proceedings were reported to Oliver, 
but he never interfered with advice or authority; 
believing, say some, that God could' save by few 
or by many ; waiting, say others, till his assembly 
of Saints had made themselves ridiculous, and the 
godly party ashamed, and he could overcome the 
resistance of Eepublicans and Puritans to his 
personal rule. 

The Parliament did not listen to selfish mur- 
murings, but went on with business — honestly ^ 
I and sensibly too, if it were not that the world is | 
governed by opinion and custom more than by i 
reason, and hates novelties more than abuses. J 
They voted the abolition of the Court of Chancery, 
with its 23,000 unheard cases, and the entire re- 
formation of the law. They called in question the 
Church establishment and the institution of tithes ; 
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resolved tp reduce 8.11 taxation to a simple assess- 
ment on land and property ; and began to meddle 
with the payment of the Army and the appoint- 
ment of officers. 

A conventicle, held at Blackfriars, in which the 
wildest Fifth Monarchy doctrines were preached, 
was much freq^uented by the leading Members. It 
was thought that reason was in danger of being 
superseded by so-called conscience, and good sense . 
by spiritual conceit. The Church, the Bar, the 
Army, the City joined in the cry that property was 
in danger. If the records in the Tower, as some 
said, were to be burnt, and the law of Moses was 
to take the place of the law of England, and the 
Bible of the statute book, what would become of 
English customs and liberties ? 

Cromwell said nothing, but it is probable that a 
hint was given ; for on the morning of the 12th 
of December, 1653, the Parliament resolved to de- 
liver up their powers to the Lord General. There- 
upon the House rose ; and the Speaker Eons, 
followed by a large number of Members, walked 
to Whitehall, wrote out there and then a form of 
resignation, and presented it -to His Excellency. 
Cromwell lifted up his eyes with astonishment, 
and with no less seeming modesty refused to 
receive it;” but at length, through the importunity 
of Major-General Lambert and others . . . he 
thought fit to comply with their request.” We 
may perhaps believe that “if he ever drolled in 
his life, he drolled then ” 
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Some tMrty Members remained in the House to 
protest against this sudden and unconstitutional 
act; but at the entrance of Colonel Goff and 
Major White, with a file of musketeers, they with- 
drew, and the Little Parliament was heard of no 

more. 

In this ignominious way ended the reign of the 
Saints. The Little Parliament deserves a better 
name than it has received in history. Though 
summoned contrary to all precedent in English 
history, its members wanted neither earnestness, 
industry, nor ability. They failed from the want of 
a practical sense of what was possible in England, 
making paper reforms to be carried out by others, 
and from not understanding that institutions, like 
trees, cannot be planted with all their branches 
and leaves mature, but must grow slowly and, in 
accordance with the conditions in which they are 
set. Cromwell’s great power lay in attempting no 
more than was practical; and the ill-assorted 
power of this Utopian Parliament was now in the 
hands which could best govern the country. Civil 
War had ended as usual in the establishment of a 
military dictator. * 

Three days later, after much time spent in 
‘^seeking God,-* and advising therein,” a new 
Council of State, of twenty-one members, was 
appointed, and it was resolved ''that his Excel- 
lency be chosen Lokd Pjrotectoe of the three 
nations:” and on the 16 th. he was installed with 
Boyal state in Westminster Hall, 
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Thus then was the “supremely able man” 
placed in sovereign power over the country which 
he had saved. In his right place, who can doubt ? 
for he was too great to admit of a rival, and he 
alone was able to govern a distracted country with 
justice and mercy. But all lovers of liberty must 
regret that CromwelTs ends were effected by 
crooked means, and that this great Englishman 
should have usurped by so un-English a course 
of action a place which was his by right of the 
worthiest, and which the* best of the nation would 
have given him by a free election. 

What CromwelTs motives were, besides that of 
common ambition, may be seen in the letter written 
to Hammond before the" King’s death ; and in the 
defence of Carlyle, that “the love of ‘power,’ if 
thou understand what to the manful heart ‘ power ’ 
means, is a very noble and indispensable love.” 
“To do the highest work that is set before a 
man ” is a man’s duty, and “ tlimi slialt is written 
upon life in characters as terrible as tlwiv shalt not'* 
But it would have been well for England if Vane 
and the Eepublicans had had the wisdom to see 
that it was impossible to carry on the govern- 
ment without Cromwell’s consent, and had been 
content to make him President or Protector with 
“somewhat of monarchical power;” and well for 
Cromwell’s good name, and for his own personal 
happiness, if he had not grasped at power selfishly^ 
and gained it by unlawful means. 



CHAPTEE XXL 
Cromtoelt Protector. 

/""^EOMWELL S first 'act as Protector was to 
limit his own power. He had a firm con- 
viction that the government must he, not by 
Parliament only, hut by a Chief Magistrate and 
a Parliament. This system of government was 
set forth in “ a large writing in parchment,” called 
the Instrument of G-overnment. This Instrument 
declared uhe supreme legislative authority to be 
in one person, the Lord Protector, and the people 
assembled in Parliament; the administrative power 
to be in the Lord Protector, and a Council con- 
sisting of not less than thirteen nor more than 
twenty-one persons. The control of the forces 
was to belong to the Lord Protector and his Council, 
with consent of Parliament; and the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs, and the power' of war and 
peace, to the Lord Protector and the majority of 
his Council. A Parliament of 400 members was 
to be elected, to meet on the 3rd of September, 1654; 
to sit for no more than three years, nor less than 
fi.ve months ; to be chosen much according to the 
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rBgulations of Vane’s Bill, wliicli was itself based 
on Ireton’s Agreement of tbe People, giving 
representation on the basis of popnlation. All 
persons possessed of £200 in property, real or 
personal, were to be electors, except those who 
had taken part against the Parliament since 1641, 
or in the Irish Kebellion, or who professed the 
Eoman Catholic religion. Persons elected were 
to be “of known integrity, fearing God, and of 
good conversation.” The Lord Protector was to 
hold office for life; his successor was to be ap- 
pointed by the Council. The ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment was to remain unaltered for the present ; 
but liberty of conscience was to be allowed to all 
who “profess faith in God by Jesus Christ,” with 
the exception of Papists and Prelatists. 

Setting aside the fact that Cromwell’s authority 
proceeded from himself alone, the constitution 
thus provided was an excellent one, and appeared 
likely to be lasting. That it did not last was the 
inevitable result of the fact that the greater part 
of the people were against Cromwell, and that 
his power in the end had to rest upon the sword, - 
not the law. 

Cromwell now removed from his house in the 
Cockpit to the Palace of Whitehall, and “ observed 
new and great state,” assuming and receiving both 
from his own countrymen, “as to their Prince,” 
and from foreign ministers the title of “ Highness.” 
But his old Eepublican friends turned against him. 
Ludlow laid down his civil commission in Ireland. 
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Harrison, Eicli, Carew, Joyce himself, once cornet, 
now lieutenant-colonel, and others, were sum- 
moned before the Council for not owning the 
new Protectoral government, and because they 
refused to engage not to act against him and his 
government he sent them to several prisons.” 
Harrison went as a prisoner to the Isle of Wight, 
where he had been a gaoler five years before. 
One by one the old commanders were stowed 
away in prison because they could not change” 
their convictions, and support an usurpation. 

Honourable, faithful men,” says Carlyle, “it is, 
as Oliver often says, the saddest thought of his 
heart that he must have old friends like them for 
enemies. But he cannot helj) it ; they will have 
it so. They must go their way, he his.” 

Cromwell had by the Instrument of Government 
secured for himself and his. Council the absolute 
control of the State for nine months to come. He 
issued Ordinances to have the force of law, by 
which, amongst other useful measures, Scotland was 
united to England, a commission of “ Triers ” was 
set on foot to admit proper persons to’ the ministry, 
and eject scandalous or ignorant clergy, another to 
enquire into the Universities and Public Schools, 
and some attempt at least was made to reform the 
Court of Chancery. At the same time he took off 
one burden, by requiring no more subscriptions to 
the “Engagement” of 1649, and laid on another 
by appointing his most trustworthy officers to 
superintend the several military districts of the 
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country. He was now more than ever the Con- 
stable set to keep the peace of the parish. 

About this time two of those plots exploded 
which were thenceforward to trouble Cromwell till 
they ended only with his life. A dozen noisy and 
perhaps fuddled Eoyalist officers engaged in a siUy 
attempt to assassinate the Protector, but were 
caught at once (at the Ship Tavern, in the Old 
Bailey) and sent to prison (18th February). 

The second plot, of a more formidable sort, came 
from the headquarters of Eoyalism, from Charles 
Stuart himself. He and his looked on Cromwell 
as an unhanged murderer, and considered that any 
weapons were fair against so hateful a monster, A 
paper was circulated, bearing the King’s name, in 
official form, declaring that whereas a certain 
mechanic fellow, by name Oliver Cromwell, hath 
. . . usurped the supreme power . . these are in 

our name to give freedom and liberty to any man 
whomsoever, within any of our three kingdoms, 
by pistol, sword, or poison, or by any other ways or 
means whatsoever, to destroy the life of the said 
Oliver Cromwell, wherein they will do an act 
acceptable to God and good men.” Plot was met 
by counterplot. The Eoyalists devised murder, the 
Protector set spies to discover them. 

Cromwell was living, since the 14th of April, 
1654, in Koyal state at Whitehall. He used often 
to go to Hampton Court on* Saturday afternoons, 
with guards attending him. A Eoyalist gentle- 
man, Gerard by name, Vowel, a schoolmaster at 
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Islington, IMajor Henshaw, and others, agreed to 
kill the Protector on Saturday, the 20th of May 
Henshaw gave information. The conspirators 
were arrested — forty persons in all — and, as if 
there were no law in England, a High Court of 

Justice — Oliver’s way of dealing with treason 

was set up to try them. They protested, as 
Englishmen, hut got no redress j were even told 
sneeiingly that the members of the court were 
their peers, and twelve, if not more, in number. 
Vowel was hanged ; Gerard, pleading gentle blood, 
beheaded on the 10th of July. The Protector had’ 
shown that he could be severe on occasion. This 
affair made Cromwell feared in his own dominions, 
but another act made all Europe wonder. At the 
same time, and on the same , block on which 
Gerard had suffered, was beheaded Don Pantaleon 
Sa, brother of the Portuguese Ambassador, who 
had been bold enough the former winter to call 
out his servants to parade the streets in arms, and 
set up a Montague-and-Capulet street riot. Crom- 
well had dragged him to prison from the sanctuary 
of the Portuguese Embassy, by the threat of letting 
the rioters pull down the Ambassador’s house, 
ordered him and ten others to be tried for murder 
and, as we have seen, allowed the sentence to be 
carried out. That same morning the Ambassador, 
the Count Sa, signed a treaty with England, and 
left London, unable • to save his brother’s life. 
This was the right English answer to the murders 
of Dorislaus and Ascham— a fair trial by a jury 
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half composed of English, half of aliens, and no 
favour. 

We must mentiou Cr9mweFs relations with 
foreign powers ; for it is on his foreign policy that 
his fame as a ruler of England is chiefly based. 

The treaty just concluded put an end to the 
piratical enterprises of Eupert from the coast of 
Portugal. The Dutch war had been fought out 
by the Commonwealth, and Cromwelfs share 
in it was merely to settle the terms of peace. 
They were honourable to the bravery of England, 
if not magnanimous. The Dutch accepted the 
JSTavigation Act, and granted the honour of the 
flag. They also agreed to exclude the House of 
Orange from all power in their State. The young 
prince who was thus shut out from his heritage of 
government was that William III. who was to 
carry on CromwelFs work, neglected and spoiled by 
the Stuarts, of making England one of the greatest 
powers of Europe, and who was to show her the 
true policy of friendship with Holland, which 
Cromwell and the founders of the Commonwealth 
had wished to cherish, but had seen changed into 
the bitterest rivalry. 

With Sweden also negotiations were begun. 
Christina, the masculine daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, had the liveliest admiration of Crom- 
well. - She saw in him the spirit of the Protestant 
hero who fell at Liitzen. She imagined a Protes- 
tant League, which should check the power of 
Prance, as her father had checked the power of 
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the House of Austria. It is even said that she 
had wilder notions : that Cromwell should put away 
his wife, the good citizen’s daughter, and that they 
two should rule over the united races of the North 
and beget a race of giants. Cromwell sent her his 
portrait, and addressed her by the mouth of Milton 
in strains of not insincere flattery. Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, much against his wiU, was sent as 
ambassador to Sweden, and concluded a close 
alliance with Queen Christina, and a treaty with 
Denmark, the old enemy of Sweden; which power 
was by this means detached from a dangerous 
alliance with France and Holland, which appeared 
to be threatening. The neutral and balancing 
j)owers were thus at peace with England, and the 
new government established so firmly, that both 
French and Spaniards made ‘'liberal offers” to 
form an alliance. It became, as we shall see later, 
necessary for Cromwell to make his choice between 
these rival claimants of his favour. The principle 
of Cromwells foreign policy was to strengthen the 
Protestant interest in Europe. He “ expected not 
much good from any of his Catholic neighbours,” 
The shadow of the Thirty Years’ War had not passed 
away. • Protestants in France and Germany were 
still looked upon as enemies to the State ; and the 
chief enemies of the English State were fostered by 
the Catholic powers. Peace, “ so far as it may be 
had with conscience and honour,” was to be sought 
in all quarters; and hence an alliance with Portugal, 
and even with France, was not to be despised. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

®J)e JFirst protettoral paritamcnt. 

O LIVER’S fortunate day was the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, and he had resolved that the first 

- ,i; ' 

Parliament of the Protectorate should meet on 
that day, even though it was Sunday. 

It is not easy to say how far the elections were 
tampered with. Free elections, as elections are 
free in our ' times, there had never been in Eng- 
land j and no doubt not a few candidates were 
elected by the influence of the " Court.” In the 
•main, although some of the founders and leaders 
of the Commonwealth were not returned, such as 
Vane, Martin, Ludlow, and Algernon Sydney, it 
was a fairly representative body, and one which 
might be expected to do good work. The condi- 
tions of the election had put much power into 
the hands of the middle class, and this secured the 
election of a large number of Presbyterians. The 
old Long Parliament was strongly represented, 
more than a hundred members now elected having 
sat in it. Bradshaw, Scot, Haslerig, Harrison, were 
there to guard the interests of liberty. On the 
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Other hand, many of Oliver’s friends and relatives 
were among the number elected. 

Parliament met at Westminster on the 3rd of 
September (Sunday), and heard afternoon sermon 
at the Abbey. On Monday morning the Protector 
came in state from Whitehall to Westminster 
Abbey to hear a sermon preached by Mr. Thomas 
Goodwin. He returned after sermon ‘"in the 
same equipage,” preceded by some hundreds of 
gentlemen, all bare,” with guards of horse and 
foot, lackeys, pages, coaches, led horses, and all 
the ceremonial of royalty ; himself in his coach, 
covered, but his lords bareheaded. Meeting his 
Parliament again in the Painted Chamber, he 
ascended a raised platform at the end of the room, 
where was set a chair of state; and ‘'all being 
silent and bareheaded,” his Highness put off his 
hat and made a speech to them. ® 

They were, as he reminded them, the first 
Parliament of the three nations — “met on the 
greatest occasion that, I believe, England ever 
saw,” bearing on their shoulders the interest of 
all the Christian people in the world. After many 
“ changes and turnings,” their business was to be 
“ healing and settling,” to put an end to “ arbitrary ” 
government. A few years back and all was arbi- 
tory ; there were schemes abroad to level all the 
old ranks and orders of men “ whereby England 
hath been known for hundreds of years.” “A 
nobleman, a gentleman, a yeoman ; that is a good 
interest of the nation, and a great one.” The 
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same spirit was abroad in religion, under tbe plea 
of liberty of conscience, telling the magistrate 
that he had nothing to do with these things, not 
so much as the printing of a Bible in ^ the nation 
for the use of the people/’ The ministry was 
cried out upon as anti-Christian and Babylonish. 
Amongst other mistaken and dangerous notions 
abroad was that of a “ Fifth Monarchy, the reign 
of Christ with His saints ; a thing pretending 
more spirituality than anything else,” but too much 
mixed up with '' carnal divisions and conten- 
tions,” and intolerable when its professors claimed 
to rule kingdoms, and determine of property, and 
liberty, and everything else;” proposing not to 
regulate law, but that law is to be abrogated, in- 
deed subverted ; and perhaps wish to bring in the 
Judaical law. . . . Truly they had need to give 
clear manifestations of God’s presence with them 
before wise men will receive or submit to their 
conclusions.” Their cry, whilst the nation was 
rent and torn from one end to another, was nothing 
but ''Overturn, overturn, overturn!” After this 
somewhat ungenerous attack upon his last Parlia- 
ment he raises the black spectre,” the fear of 
Jesuits, their emissaries and consistories, parcel- 
ling out England into dioceses unknown to the 
law. Meanwhile there was war on every hand, 
with Portugal, Holland, Prance. '‘Such was our 
condition; spoiled in our trade, and we at this 
vast expense ; thus dissettled at home, and having 
these engagements abroad,” 
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To remedy these evils the Instrument of 
Government ” had been devised, under which the 
Parliament had been called. The Government so 
constituted had endeavoured in the interim to 
reform the laws, to appoint as judges men of in- 
tegrity and ability (such as Hale and Maynard), 
to reform the Chancery, and to settle the rules and 
limits of appointing the clergy. 

He then proceeded to speak of treaties of peace 
made with foreign nations, of Ireland, of enemies 
actual and possible ; and ended by saying, have 
not spoken these things as one who assumes to 
himself dominion over you, but as one that doth 
resolve to be a fellow-servant with you to the 
interest of these great affairs, and of the people of 
these nations.’' 

This ''subtle,” but surely honest and wise, speech 
was heard, if we may judge by the result, with 
unwilling ears, although for the moment " all 
generally seemed abundantly to rejoice, by extra- 
ordinary expressions and hums at the conclusion.” 
Among those who had come to Westminster by 
Oliver’s summons a majority were inclined to dis- 
pute his authority. The strong Eepublicans, who 
looked upon all that had passed since April, 1653, 
as an usurpation; and the Presbyterians, who 
wished to I’estore the Long Parliament as it was 
before the usurpatiop. of Independents, combined 
to hamper the Government. 

On September 7th, the Parliament began to 
consider the " Instrument of Government ” under 
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wHcli they had been elected. It appeared at once 
that there was a wide difference of opinion as to 
the authority which had called the Parliament. 
Pew of the Members probably wished to deprive 
Cromwell of the Protectorship ; but there was a 
strong desire to define the grounds of the Protec- 
tor’s power, and base it on a Parliamentary footing. 
There were not wanting bolder voices. One Mem- 
ber stood up, and said that God had made him 
instrumental in cutting down tyranny in one 
person, and now he could not endure to see the 
nation’s liberties ready to be shackled by another, 
whose right to the government could be measured 
out no otherwise than by the length of his sword.” 
Haslerig, Scot, Bradshaw, “ and many others,” up- 
held the Eepublican view. On the second day of 
their sitting Bradshaw moved that the House 
should debate the question ''lohetlier the Eoim 
should wpprom of Go'vernment loy a single JPerson 
and a Parliami^ntP 

In spite of the opposition of the “ Court Party,” 
Bradshaw’s motion was passed by five votes,, and 
thus the Protector’s power was deliberately called 
in question. The question was not so . much 
whether Cromwell should be Protector, as whether 
the Protector should be subordinate to or co- 
ordinate with the Parliament; in short, whether 
the Protector was in the place of the old Kings. 
The debate went on for three days. At length 
Matthew Hale, the famous judge, proposed a 
compromise, by which the Protector was declared 
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to derive Ms power from Parliament, but the en- 
tire control of the Militia was granted him, with 
some other securities. The Eepublican leaders 
agreed to this ; but the Protector himself was not 
so satisfied. He had deliberately taken for Mm- 
self a co-ordinate jurisdiction with Parliament, 
not a subordinate jurisdiction ; and he held clearly 
that government must be carried on by a Chief 
Magistrate, not by the majority of an assembly. 
Moreover he looked upon those who questioned 
his authority as acting dishonourably ; for they 
had been elected under writs wMch had been 
issued by himself in the full style of a Sovereign, 
by indentures which had contained an express 
proviso that the members chosen to serve should 
not have " power to alter the government as it is 
now settled in one single Person and a Parlia- 
ment.” ' The more consistent course would have 
been that wMch Vane took in refusing to come 
forward for election. 

1 

As usual, Cromwell acted at once. The same 
day on wHch Hale’s motion was brought forward, 
he sent orders to the Lord Mayor to provide 
against disturbances in the city, and to his own 
guard to be ready next morning ; and early in 
the morniug of Tuesday, the 12th of September, 
the Commons were summoned to meet the Pro- 
tector at the Painted Chamber. Such of them as 
went to their own House found the doors locked 
and guarded by soldiers. “The mace had been 
taken away by Commissary -General Whalley. 
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The Speater and all the Members were walking 
up and down the Hall, the Court of Keqnests, and 
the Painted Chamber, expecting the Protector s 
coming. The passages there likewise were guarded 
with soldiers.” 

Did Cromwell forget that by this insolent dis- 
play of military tyranny, he was going to destroy 
the authority of the ^^free Parliament,” at whose 
first meeting he had augured such happy things ? 
Or was sic volo sic jubco ” so strong in him that 
no other voice could be heard ? In any case he 
dealt on this day a fatal blow against his own 
power as a lawful sovereign. Thenceforward it 
was clear that if Parliaments did not obey him he 
would break them;” that rather than not be 
obeyed, he would be obeyed as a Dictator. “What” 
(says Cowley) “ do all these actions signify ? What 
do they say aloud to the whole nation but this 
(even as plainly as if it were proclaimed by 
heralds through the streets of London), ‘You are 
slaves and fools, and so I will use you !”’ 

But his speech is wonderfully moving and 
eloq[uent, and we feel, as we read it, that he is 
stni sincere to God apd his countrymen — no 
common adventurer or vulgar usurper, but the 
appointed leader of his people, fighting against 
unreasonable opposition, yet so hampered by the 
results of two notorious acts — the King’s execution, 
and the dismissal of the Long Parliament, as to 
be without a party in the State to whom he could 
trust. He told the Parliament that their existence 
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as “ a free Parliament ” implied a “ reciprocity,” or 
it implied nothing at all. He went therefore 
against his -will “ a little magnifying his office.” 

“ I called not myself to this place. I say again, 
I called not myself to this place. Of that God is 
witness, and I have many witnesses who, I do 
believe, conld lay down their lives to bear witness 
to the truth of that; that is to say, that I called 
not myself to this place ! And being in it, I bear 
not witness to myself, but God and the people of 
these nations have home testimony to it also. If 
my calling be from God, and my testimony from 
the people, G-oi, and tlie people shall tahe it from 
me, else I will not part with it. ... I was by 
birth a gentleman; living neither in any con- 
siderable height, nor in obscurity. I have been 
called to serve in Parliament. I did endeavour to 
discharge the duty of an honest man . . . having, 
when time was, a competent acceptation in the 
hearts of men, and sure evidences thereof.” After 
Worcester fight he had “ hoped in a private capa- 
city to have reaped the fruit and benefit, together 
with my brethren, of our hard labours and hazards.” 
But he “was much disappointed” of his expectation 
that peace and rest should be restored to all Eng- 
land, “ and especially to those who had bled more 
than others in the carrying on of the military 
affairs.” “ I say to you,” he continues with a 
strange earnestness, as if the thing he was saying 
were incredible to those who heard him, “ I say to 
you, I hoped to have had leave to retire into a 
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privato life . . . and God be Judge between me 
and all men if I lie in this matter . . . tbe plain 
truth is . . . that it could not well be.”. As for 
the Eump, he knew that the nation loathed their 
sitting. I knew it, and so far as I could discern, 
when they were dissolved, there was not so much 
as the barking of a dog, or any general and visible 
repining at it.” He then returns to the old charges 
against the Long Parliament, the perpetuating of 
themselves, and so continuing what to Cromweirs 
mind was always an arUtrary power, able at any 
moment to ^mlaw a law passed by itself or by 
former Parliaments, and subject to no law* but its 
own will. 

The Little Parliament was called. One prin- 
cipal end in calling that assembly “ as to myself, 
my greatest end ” was '' a desire to be quit of the 
power God had . . . put into my hands” with 
unli'mited authority; “for by Act of Parliament 
I was General of all the forces in the three nations 
. . . in which unlimited condition I did not desire 
to live a day.” 

The Little Parliament failed ; and, says he, “ I 
had my disappointment,” and was in power “ as 
boundless and unlimited as before — a person 
having power over the three nations, without 
bound or limit set . . . all government dissolved ; 
all civil administration at an end.” 

Then came the Instrument of Government. 
Those who drew it up offered him the government 
on the ground that there was no other means of 
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avoiding "'blood and confusion.’’ “I denied it 
again and again after many arguments, they 
urging on me that I did not hereby receive any- 
thing which put me into a higher capacity than 
before, but that it limited me. ... I did accept 
it.” 

Here we must pause for a moment. Every 
word that Cromwell has said is true. He did not 
call himself to his great place, and he could not 
lay it down. His desire for rest, and his wish to 
give up labour, were genuine ; but never for one 
moment did Cromwell mean to deliver up his 
power into the hands of the only men who could 
have succeeded him. We shall see something of 
the same playing with " would ” and " would not ” 
in the matter of the Eoyal title. It was probably 
impossible for him to speak straight in a matter 
of this kind. It is the great fault in his character 
that he could not deal plainly; but we may allow 
this and yet believe that he was not a hypocrite, 
and that he cared for his country more than for 
his own power. 

His first point, "that he called not himself,” 
being thus dealt with, his second point, that he 
does not bear witness to himself, is brought out 
in much the same manner — the publicity of his 
installation as Protector; the approbation of the 
Army, in whose hands was the sword, now the only 
symbol of power; of the city of London; of 
many cities, and boroughs, and counties; the 
declaration of the Judges that they could not act 
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but under some warrant ; in short, “ all the people 
in England are my witnesses, and many in Ireland 
and Scotland ” Then, somewhat grimly, he adds, 
‘"All the Sheriffs in England are my witnesses, 
and aU that have come in upon a process issued 
out by Sheriffs are my witnesses ; and now I shall 
make you my last witnesses, and ask you whether 
you came not hither by my writs, to sit, and not 
own the authority by which they sit,” a thing 
« which I believe astonisheth more men than my- 
self” 

So much for the past. He now lays down some 
practical rules. There are in this, as in every 
constitution, some things fundamental^ some of 
cwcumstance, The government by a single Person 
and a Parliament is a fundamental ; it is the esse ; 
it is constitutive;” and by their own acceptance 
that single person is himself. 

The second fundamental is that Parliament 
should not make themselves perpetual ; a third is 
• liberty of conscience. The Magistrate hath his 
supremacy, and he may settle religion according 
to his conscience.” But by what law? we may 
ask. It is not in the Instrument of Government ; 
it must then be a matter of prerogative. And this 
sentence of Olivers is one of many indications 
that he considered himself King of England from 
the moment that he took the Protector’s sceptre 
in his hand. 

The fourth fundamental is the Militia, equally 
placed in one Person and in the Parliament,” the 
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Protector being checked by Parliament during its 
Session j by his Council, “the trustees of the 
Commonwealth ” in all intervals of Parliament. 

Other things are “ circumstantials;” not funda- 
mentals. He deplores the necessity of speaking 
thus, “but necessity hath no law.” Then, with 
some anger and vehemence, he declares thait it 
is “legal (Jewish), carnal, and stupid to think 
that there are no necessities that are manifest 
necessities, because necessities may be abused or 
feigned.” 

Alas ! “ necessity ” was becoming too familiar 
in Oliver’s mouth. What follows is in the true 
style of a tyrant. He accuses them of promoting 
and scattering division and confusion, Tnabing 
England the scorn and contempt of strangers ; and 
all because “we would not settle it when we 
might, when God put it into our hands.” When 
we come to give an account, we shall be able to 
say, “ Oh, we have quarrelled for and we con- 
tested for the liberty of England ! I appeal to 
the Lord that the liberty of England, the liberty 
of the people ... is made so safe by this Act of 
Settlement that it will speak sufficiently for 
itself!” 

And so, though when he might without anything 
“dishonest, nor dishonourable, nor against true 
hberty, no, not of Parliaments ” have demanded 
more owning of their call and his authority, he 
had not done so, yet now . . . “I am sorry, I am 
sorry, and I could be sorry to the death, that there 
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is cause for this ; but there is cause . . ” Aud 
they are to subscribe a declaration of allegiance to 
the Government; till which is done “I have 
caused a stop to be put to your entrance into the 

Parliament House.” 

Ho answer was attempted to this more than 
Eoyal speech. The members returned to the Lobby 
of the House, where the Speaker and about one 
hundred and thirty members of the House sub- 
scribed the declaration of allegiance, and within a 
few days some three hundred out of the whole 
number had accepted it. Among those who did 
not were the honest Eepublicans, Bradshaw, Scot, 
Haslerig, who henceforward are, with Vane and 
Martin^ no part of the acting force of England. 
It is a fact of evO, omen that on the same day on 
which this speech was made “ Maj.or-General 
Harrison was secured by a party of horse by the 
Lord Protector’s orders.” 

Thus did Oliver Cromwell degrade another 
Parliament; thus did he make all Parliamentary 
government a despised thing so long , as he chose 
to use the Army to purge or break Parliaments as 
it pleased him. In the defection or imprison- 
ment of such men as Ludlow and Hutcliinson we 
read the fate of the tyrant in Plato. — to have to 
keep an eye on the bold, the magnanimous, the 
wise, the rich ; “ and whether he will or not, to be 
an enemy to them, and plot against them, till he 
cleanse the State from them-7-a fair cleansing, 
indeed. ... To become a wolf, instead of a man.” 
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This was the fate to which the genius and heart 
of Cromwell were being impelled by the necessity 
of maintaining wrongful rule. And yet he was 
in the right, and Parliament in the wrong, on the 
matter in question. He was only wrong because 
the foundation of his power was wrong. Cromwell 
had now added a third action to the two former 
actions which could never be forgotten. He was 
henceforward an enemy of Parliaments, and an 
enemy of liberty, and therefore of order itself— 
a terrible position for a man who loved his 
country, and loved power less than righteousness, 
but whom self-will and the habit of power had 
driven into a “necessity,” in which nothing re- 
mained to him but to lay down his life or to live 
as a tyrant. 

The ne'vy Pump, notwithstanding the contempt 
into which it had been brought, continued to 
discuss constitutional questions as if no violence 
had been put upon them. The feeling of opposi- 
tion to Cromwell .was strong "among the three 
hundred who had signed the Pi,ecognition of the 
Government as established. They turned the in- 
strument of their humiliation, the Eecognition 
itself, into a Eesolution of the House, and through 
the remaining months of the year 1654 worked 
steadily on through the other articles of the Instru- 
ment of Government, the Protector all the while 
watching them, but saying nothing. In' October 
the question was put whether the Protectorate 
should be hereditary in Oliver’s family. It was 
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nec^atived by two hundred to sixty, a mortification, 
w may be sure, to the Protector, who would 
have liked to he able to refuse so mvidious an 
honour. 

The Protectorate, personal or hereditary, had 
about this time a narrow miss of ending prema- 
turely. 

‘^The Duke of Holstein,” says Ludlow, made 
him a present of a set of grey Friesland coach- 
horses, with which . taking the air in the Park 
(29th September), attended only with his secretary, 
Thurloe, and guard of Janissaries, he would needs 
take the place of the coachman, not doubting but 
the three pair of horses he was about to drive 
would prove as tame as the three nations which 
were ridden by him. . . . But they, unaccustomed 
to such a rough driver, ran away in a rage ; and 
stopped not till they had thrown him out of the 
box.” He was entangled in the reins and dragged 
for some distance, but not seriously hurt. But in 
his fall a pistol which he wore in his pocket went 
ofi", to the great delight of his enemies. The story 
was. celebrated in verse ; — 

He reined them so hard, they looked back and were scar’d 
To see him so red and so grim : 

Away then they fled ; and though he us’d to lead, 

This Hew-modelled Horse would lead Mm, 

t 

“ But 0 how they snuflf when Ms pistol flew ofi*, 

Bor which all the Saints suspect him. 

Both Providence attend him, tliirty thousand defend him, 
Yet a poor pocket pistol protect him ?” 
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Tliis incident, of little importance in itself — for 
Cromwell was only laid np for a short time with 
a sprained ankle — informed all England that 
the Protector wore firearms, and presumably 
thought his life in danger from assassins. No 
doubt the danger was not imaginary. Besides the 
real plots of Eoyalists and the possible machina- 
tions of Jesuits, there was no lack of Protestant 
fanatics, who might go further than protesting and 
remaining covered, like George Eox, or flourishing 
about a drawn sword in Westminster Hall, like 
'^Theaurau John.” The spirit which had made 
Faux and Felton criminals or martyrs could easily 
be roused, and nothing was more likely to rouse it 
than the measures of repression which were ren- 
dered necessary by its existence. But for the 
present there was no outbreak. 

The Parliament, drudging day by day at their 
“constitution building,” had come to one or two 
clear decisions. We have seen that they refused 
to hear of a hereditary Protectorate. They also 
took into their hands , the definition of religious 
toleration, drawing somewhat closer than Crom- 
well would have done the limitations of orthodoxy 
or tolerable error, and shutting off the Chief 
Magistrate from that supremacy which Cromwell 
had claimed in his. speech. Thus defining one of 
the “ fundamentals,” they came on dangerous 
ground. They trenched still nearer on the Pro- 
tector's power when they decided that his absolute 
right of negative should be only in such matters 
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wliGiGin tliG ParlisiniGnt sliould tliink fit to giv6 
a negative to the Lord Protector," thus deriving 
the power of the negative from Parliament, and 
also claiming the right of defining fundamentals. 
The Court party wished to declare the negative 
power inherent in the office of Protector, and give 
no right of definition except to Protector and 
Parliament together. The question was carried 
against the Court party by one hundred and nine 
to eighty-five. They debated again till late at 
night. Some hints of dissolution were dropped. 
The Parliament had had their lesson : true to the 
example of 1647, they rescinded their vote with- 
out a division (10-11 ITovember)^ the very next 
morning. 

The final act of insubordination, which it would 
seem decided Cromwell to have done with Parlia- 
ment and Instrument of Government at once, 
was the resolution that the Instrument should be 
presented to the Protector like an Act of Parlia- 
ment, as a whole, for his acceptance or rejection ; 
it was not to be discussed, nor was any conference 
to be held with Ohver. If he accepted it, well 
and good ; if not, what then ? They ^ probably 
thought that Cromwell would think twice before 
letting so good a form of constitution perish ; but 
they were mistaken. 

The Parliament had secured to them by the 
Instrument of Government five months during 
which they could not be dissolved. It is strange 
that there was no lawyer among them to define 
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the word month.” The Protector chose to take 
the strictly legal lunar month of twenty-eight 
days. He kept his own counsel, and Parliament 
sat on, not knowing that their sand was run out. 

Meantime more active and dangerous enemies 
than the ^Pedant Parliament” were to be dealt^ 
with. The Army' were dissatisfied with the new 
Monarchy, which was neither the Pifth Monarchy 
nor the Pepublic of 1649. Alured and Overton, 
faithful fellow-servants of Oliver when he too was 
servant and not lord of his country, were added 
to the number of those who could not be trusted, 
and were accordingly sent to prison. 

The Parliament thought themselves safe at all 
events »till the 3rd of February, but on the 22nd of 
January they received a sudden message to attend 
the Protector in the Painted Chamber. They had 
put off voting supplies, thinking there was time 
enough; but the Protector had his own ways of 
raising supplies, and was not likely to boggle at 
constitutional difficulties. 

The Parliament came to the Painted Chamber, 
and the Protector in some anger dismissed them, 
telling them of his deep disappointment that they 
had sheltered weeds and nettles, briars and thorns, 
Eoyalists and Levellers, under their shadow, and 
left him to care for ^Hhe peace and q^uiet of these 
nations.” He spoke of dangers from all sides ; of 
his own position, and how the nation had accepted 
it; of toleration, and how ill they had interpreted 
liberty of conscience ; of their silence towards 
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himself, “ as if the laying grounds^ for a quarrel 
had rather heen designed than to give the people 
settlement ; ” then discussed the balance of power 
between Protector and Parliament, especially with 
regard to the command of the Militia, speaking on 
this head wnth great wisdom and moderation. Of 
the hereditary succession, he said that if it had 
heen offered him he would have rejected it, be- 
lieving that God’s way would be thaj; of the 
Judges of Israel rather than the Kings, and 
» Liking ” that it should be so. Yet, he said, “ I 
cannot tell what God will do with me, nor with 
you, nor with the nation, for throwing away 
precious opportunities committed to us.” He 
then returned to his old story of necessity to ex- 
cuse the illegal raising of money on which he had 
determined, protesting vehemently that he had 
not “ moM necessities.” ‘‘ I say this not only to 
this assembly, but to the world, that that man 
liveth not that can come to me and charge me 
that I have in these great resolutions m-ade neces- 
sities.” “ I bless God I have been inured to diffi- 
culties, and I never found God failing when I 
trusted in Him. I can laugh and sing in my 
heart when I speak of these things to you or 
elsewhere. I challenge even all that fear God 
nor, he protests, is it “the cunning of the Lord 
Protector” . . . “five or six cunning men in 
England that have skill.” Ho; it is God who 
speaks “with or without a written word, yet ac- 
cording to it.” How can that be read by “ men 
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that live upon their mumpsimus and sumpsimus,^* 
mere formalists and constitution-mongers ? God’s 

ways are not to be judged by men without danger 
of blasphemy. 

And so he sent them about their business ; not 
without some reason^ if he had been in a lawful 
position to do it, but making no secret of the con- 
tempt and dislike he felt towards any set of men 
who preferred to think, and act for themselves rather 
than obey. The Parliament no doubt had acted more 
like clerks than statesmen, thinking to bind their 
Sampson with withes of paper. What we must 
lament in this sorry q^uarrel is that more attempts 
were not made on either side to bring about an 
understanding. The Parliament were to blame 
for their suspicious and hostile attitude ; and the 
Protector for his airs of Eoyal dignity, which pre- 
vented him from meeting them in conference and 
using his irresistible power of persuasion to bring 
them into harmony with himself. It is hardly to 
be believed but that at the last he would have 
been able to alter the new scheme of Government 
to suit his own ideas, which were reasonable, re- 
serving still the weapon of dissolution; but he 
would not have it so. Patient as he wUvS, his 
patience when it gave way broke suddenly, and 
left him under the power of anger and impulse. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

ffil&c ;Plajor-®eiieiraIfi. 

1 "' 

T he Parliament might look upon '^constitution- 
building ” as their principal work to be done 
in England, and themselves as the most important 
personages in the country. Such was not Crom- 
well’s view. To his mind, with a good "Constable,” 
a disciplined and well-paid fleet and army, a godly 
ministry, and good provision for education, a 
nation ought to be contented, and trust the man 
who held all this together. But the nation was 
not contented, and plots arose all around ; always 
foreseen, always crushed in time, but not the less 
real and alarming. Overton had been arrested. 
Sexby, another old soldier, was now imprisoned. 
The two hostile parties of Cavaliers and Levellers 
were combining to put an end to the existing 
Government, hoping to make terms with each other 
afterwards. A party of horse surprised Major John 
Wildman as he was dictating a paper, headed "the 
Declaration of the free and well-affected people of 
England now in arms against the tyrant Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq^uire,” in which the Protector is 
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charged with hypocrisy and ambition, and with 
“ having made a sacrifice of all our laws, liberties, 
and properties unto his own ambition.” The in- 
tended rebellion was not far from bursting out 
when its leaders were apprehended. We read of 
such names as Okey, Alured, Hewson, Hacker, even- 
Henry Martin and Lord Grey of Groby, as being 
engaged in it. Haslerig would join from Durham 
“ if the candle were once lighted ; ” in Yorkshire, 
Somerset, and the southern counties a rising was 
to take place. The combination of Cavalier and 
Anabaptist was unnatural, but Charles II. was 
ready to try anything that turned up ; and, on the 
other hand, the Eepublican party might hope that 
if Cromwell were once removed it would be -pos- 
sible to hind the King by Acts of Parliament, 
and set up that constitution which his father had 
destroyed by going to war in 1642. 

The principal outburst was at Salisbury (3rd 
April), where Sir Joseph Wagstaff, a Eoyalist 
lately arrived from Holland, and Colonel Penrud- 
dock, a Wiltshire gentleman, came upon the town 
at the time of the assizes, and laid hands upon 
the Judges. Wagstaff was for hanging them on 
the spot. Penruddock protested against this bar- 
barity, and the Judges were dismissed unhurt. 
Wagstaff and Penruddock found Salisbury too hot 
to hold them, and retreated into Devonshire, where 
(at South Molton) they were defeated. Wagstaff 
escaped; Penruddock and some others, all Eoyal- 
ists, were executed ; and many of the • mferior 
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prison^s were '^Barbadosed/’ to be sold as slaves 
— an inbuman proceeding wMch excited less in- 
dignation than might be expected, though Vane 
and Haslerig protested against it, and Cowley cries 
out in hot indignation as worse than all murder, 
'' his selling of Christians, Englishmen, gentlemen, 
his selling of them (oh, monstrous ! oh, incredible !) 
to be slaves in America.” 

The danger was over for the moment. By 
vigHance, by prompt action, by necessary severity, 
the insurrection was prevented from breaking into 
a dangerous flame. But rebellion, though stifled, 
was not dead, and Cromwell had to be on his guard 
as long as he lived against those who hated him, 
and those who had loved him — the Brutuses who 
cared for their country before their friend. 

Another case which deserved to be as notorious 
as that of Hampden was the case of one Cony, 
a merchant in London, who refused, .whilst the 
Parliament was still sitting (4th November) to pay 
some customs duties charged upon him. The money 
was taken by distraint. Cony brought an action 
to recover it on the ground that it had been levied 
by no lawful authority. _ 

Here was a case like those pleaded against 
Charles I. Maynard, Twisden, and Windham, 
three of the first lawyers in England, appeared 
for Cony. The Protector threw them into prison 
on' the ground of seditious language. Cony took 
up his own defence, and declared himself ready 
to abide by the opinion of the Judge, ^'whether 
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that tax, not being authorized hy Parliament, 
ought to be paid hy the law of the land.” Chief 
Justice EoUs spoke of “ necessity,” to which Cony 
replied that it was a bad plea “ for a man to make 
necessities and then to plead them.” Cromwell 
tried what personal influence would do, and fail- 
ing, told Cony “ he had a will as stubborn as his, 
and he would try which of them two should be 
master,” 

At length, it being the last day of term. Chief 
Justice EoUs took occasion of a slight informality 
in the papers before the court, and adjourned the 
case ; and in the meantime got his discharge from 
Cromwell, who about the same time dismissed 
the Commissioners of the Great Seal, and among 
them even the obsequious Whitelocke, because 
they refused to “work the business of the Court 
of Chancery by newfangled rules, made at the 
Protector’s -bidding without their counsel had.” 

Sir Matthew Hale, the most illustrious of Oliver’s 
Judges, having torn up a list of jurymen recom- 
mended by Cromwell, and ordered the Sheriff to 
draw .up a new one, the Protector said to him, 
“ You are not fit to be a judge.” “ You are right,” 
said Hale. But so long as Hale would sit as judge 
Cromwell had too much sense of the advantage of 
being served by such a man, and too much respect 
for his honesty, to get rid of him. 

Thus was Cromwell’s government sliding deeper 
and deeper into absolutism. He was now guilty 
of arresting men without legal warrant ; of trying. 
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executing, banishing, and selling Englishmen by 
unlawful courts, or by his own mere order; of 
tampering with judges and courts of law; of 
levying money violently and illegally, all under 
plea of necessity — necessity which, as all his 
countrymen said, he had made himself. 

Cromwell had great designs on hand, for which 
great sums of money were needed. To keep the 
country quiet, and at the same time to punish 
the mass of the disaffected, the Episcopalians and 
Eoyalists, he now devised an extensive plan — a 
plan contrary to the principles of healing” which 
he professed, but justifiable on the ground of 
public safety. The Eoyalists had had mercy 
offered them, and the hope of reconciliation. 
The Protector’s secret intelligence about Penrud- 
dock’s plot had shown that the whole Eoyalist 
party (so to speak) was involved in it. They had 
therefore neglected their pardon, and might be 
looked upon as relapsed. He determined accord- 
ingly to raise the chief part of the money which 
he required by an assessment on the EoyaEsts, a 
plan carried out with that perfectness of execution 
which distinguished Oliver’s administration ; so, 
indeed, as to get the greatest profit in the shortest 
time, and with the least suffering possible. 

He began by suddenly arresting more than fifty 
Eoyalist lords and gentlemen. His object in 
these wholesale arrests was not to stop any 
existing plot, but to raise a feeling of uneasiness — 
for ajl men knew that the Protector was well 
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served in secret, and knew more than they knew 
— and to justify the severity which he intended. 
This took place in the month of June, 1655. On 
the 6th of July, all EoyaKsts, not residents, were 
ordered to leave London within six days. Then 
followed an order of council to suppress all un- 
licensed newspapers, by which the number of 
newspapers licensed was reduced to two. A tax 
was laid upon the Eoyalists called the ‘'Deci- 
mation tax,’' or the tenth penny, a tax of ten per 
cent, on the annual income of those who had 
compounded with the Government. To carry out 
effectively the levying of this tax, and at the same 
time to extend his personal government over the 
whole kingdom, the Protector devised an extension 
of the old English system of the Militia, and 
organised a new Militia of horse and foot to be 

o 

raised in all the counties. It was, in fact, a 
military occupation of the country. England and 
Wales were ivided into twelve districts, each of 
which was put into the hands of one of Oliver’s 
most trusted of6.eers— moderate men, good soldiers, 
and among the principal men in the army. The 
names of Eleetwood, Lambert, Desborough, Whal- 
ley, Skippon, amongst others, are evidence enough 
that the plan was meant to be worked orderly 
and soberly. The Major-Generals, as they were 
called, were not merely to act as military officers 
or tax-collectors ; they were to see to the disarm- 
ing of suspected persons; to suppress highway 
robbery ; tb put down aU unlawful meetings, such 
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as those for horse-races, cock-fightings, and bear- 
baitings ; to keep an eye on all persons who had 
no visible way of livelihood or employment; to 
have general control over the good order of their 
districts, and to report constantly to an office which 
was to be established in London. 

A Declaration was put out in October, in which 
the Protector justified at length the whole scheme 
on the ground of necessity, and charged the blame 
upon the whole Eoyalist party, who had by their 
complicity in the late conspiracy forfeited the 
benefit of the Act of Oblivion, and other indul- 
gences; calling the Eoyalists themselves to bear 
witness to his unwillingness, and the necessity put 
upon him. Cromwell’s pleadings and protestings 
were in part addressed to his own conscience, and 
are an evidence that his conscience still lived. 

It was not, however, the Eoyalists alone whom 
the new MiUtia was devised to coerce. The oppo- 
sition to taxatioii by illegal authority, the hesita- 
tion of the Judges to proceed on the same record 
as in cases of treason against the insurgents at 
Salisbury and elsewhere, and the refusal of the 
Chancery Commissioners to w^ork the new rules 
of Chancery established by Ordinance and not 
sanctioned by Parliament, had shown Cromwell 
that he could not work with the ordinary instru- 
ments of government, but must look for main- 
tenance of public order to himself as General and 
to the Army under his command. He is reported 
to have said to the Judges, “If you gentlemen 
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of the red robe will not execute the law, my red 
coats shall/^ He wished it to be plain to the 
whole nation that, whether lawfully or not, he 
would be obeyed, and would take the law into 
his own hands rather than let it be broken for 
want of legality. Probably also he wished to 
check the opposition of the Army, which had so 
often thwarted him, by the creation of a new 
Militia, which would give him a foundation, for a 
second new modelling ” of the Army if the occa- 
sion should arise. In any case, no more effective 
measure could have been taken to show the people 
of England that they had a master who could both 
rule and punish, than the appointment of a mili- 
tary government, disgraced by no military licence, 
but restrained by no other law than their own 
instructions, clearly laid down and honestly 
obeyed. Cromwell always wished to restore 
liberty to England, as his recourse to successive 
Parliaments showed. And this ^‘little thing” was 
not intended as a permanent institution, but to 
show both friends and foes what his power was, 
and that in time of anarchy he could and might 
lawfully dispense with laws. 

The Major-Generals did their work zealously, 
but not harshly, and with as little odium as was 
possible in discharging so invidious a duty. “ The 
Lord's people had comfortable protection” under 
them. The Poyalists had no escape ; for the only 
from the orders of a Major-General w^as to 
the Protector in Council. The tax was collected 
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rapidly, and exacted rigidly. It was a harsh un- 
popular measure ; hut so wide was the disaffection, 
and so strong the desire for a Restoration, that 
probably less would not have sufficed to prevent 
insurrection ; and in fact it succeeded. It is 
possible, indeed, that it may have been some 
relief to the Royalists to know definitely what 
their principles were to cost them,’’ and not to be 
in danger at every turn of arrest on suspicion. 

But though he dealt in so tyrannical a manner 
with the lives and liberties of his subjects, Crom- 
well was not only feared, but respected. Most 
men are not politicians ; and if trade is safe, and 
the law is administered justly in matters between 
man and man, and they are not overburdened 
with taxes, they will bear much of that which 
under a capricious government is intolerable 
oppression. 

'‘Justice,” says an enemy of Cromwell, “that 
we may not scourge him beyond his deserts, was 
renewed almost to her former grace and splen- 
dour . . . the Judges executing their office with 
eq^uity and justice, far from covetousness, and the 
laws suffered without delay or let to have their 
full force upon all. . . . There was also a strict 
discipline kept in his court. One could find none 
here that was drunkard . . . none that was guilty 
of extortion and oppression, but he was severely 
rebuked. Now trade began to flourish, and, to 
say all in a word, all England over* these were 
-Halcyon days.” 
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He kept decorous but inexpensive state. He 
provided him a guard of Halberdiers in gray 
coats, welted witb. black velvet.’’ They were soon 
nicknamed ^'The Magpies.” He was served with. 
Eoyal ceremony. great deal of state was now 
used towards kim, and tire Ft&iicJi cfi/figc and 
. otber ceremonious pieces of gallantry and good 
deportment, wkich were thought unchristian and 
savouring of carnality, introduced in place of 
austere and down looks, and the silent mummery 
of starched and hypocritical gravity, the only 
becoming dress (forsooth) of piety and religion.” 
His wife (a matter of much merriment to the 
Cavaliers) “ very carefully house wifed it, and 
would nicely and finically tax the expensive un- 
thriftiness (as said she) of the other woman who 
lived there before her.” There was, of course, no 
dancing or masquing at Court, nor were theatres 
allowed. But the Protector loved music, and gave 
state concerts at Whitehall, and would "give out 
a psalm himself;” and Sir William Davenant, who 
had written masques for King Charles, was, "not- 
withstanding the nicety of the times,” permitted 
to set up an " Italian opera ” at Eutland House, 
in Charterhouse Yard, at which the Court was 
present (3rd September). There were no scenes, 
but an apology offered for their absence; the 
music was composed by Lawes and others. State 
banquets were given on Mondays. Por the rest 

of the week the Protector’s "own diet was very 
spare.” 
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T he Protectoral throne seemed to be estab- 
lished. Oliver, if not King, was as absolute 
a Sovereign as any in Europe. But (says Claren- 
don) his greatness at home was but a shadow of 
his glory abroad. 

He had, as we said, great designs on hand, and 
had now leisure and money to carry them out. 
Mazarin, in Erance, and Cardenas, the ambassador 
of Spain, were rivals for his favour. These two 
powers were at war — the after-pains of the Thirty 
Years’ War — and great offers were made by both. 
The Spaniards were threatening France both 
on the side of Artois and from Lorraine. The 
Prince of Conde was their commander; for the 
civil wars 9f the Fronde, which had torn France 
in pieces for the last six years, were not yet at an 
end. But while the French offered the possession 
of Dunkirk, if taken by the joint armies from 
Spain, the Spaniards had less to offer. Spain, not 
France, was the commercial rival of England. 
The French, too, practised religious toleration, and 
were allied with Protestant powers, while the 
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Spaniards upheld the Inquisition and the whole 
of the Papal sjrstem. Cromwell asked for facili- 
ties of trade in, the West Indies, and for toleration 
of the Protestant religion. The Spanish envoy 
answered that these were “the two eyes of his 
master,” and spoke of the straight line drawn by 
ope Alexander VI. as the charter of Spain to the 
possession of America. CromweU, whose model in 
oreign polities was Queen Elizabeth, was indignant 
at these exclusive claims. The allusion to “e 
Papal grant was in his eyes an insult. It would 
seem that (as has been said) he desired to avenge 
the failure of Sir Walter Ealeigh. He determined, 
not without opposition from his Council, to em- 
brace the French alliance, and equipped a great 
armament to invade the Spanish possessions in 
America. There he might win glory and riches 
or his country, and at the same time strike a blow 
for the Protestant religion, of which he considered 
himself the champion all the world over. 

The fleet, under Blake, Popham, and the other 
generals, was not only well equipped and exercised, 
ut full of the pride and courage inspired by a 
long course of victories. Blake had fought and 
conquered at Algiers, Tunis, and TripoH, and had 
cleared the seas of pirates and corsairs. In com- 
mand of the West Indian squadron Cromwell 
placed Admirals Penn and Venables. They had 
large discretion given them. The expedition sailed 
m December, before the dissolution of Parliament. 
They landed in Barbadoes, 29th January, 1655, 
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reinforced tlieir ships and men, and sailed 31st 
March for Hispaniola, eager to avenge the insults 
of the Spaniards, who had burnt English ships, 
murdered English crews, and sent many English- 
men to work as slaves in the silver mines of 
America. Quarrels arose between the commanders 
as to the best place to land. The soldiers were 
inclined to mutiny as soon as they were forbidden 
to plunder — a bad omen for the success of the 
expedition. They were landed with scant pro- 
visions, and no supply of water, forty miles from 
the town which they were to attack. Struck with 
sickness, and weakened by hunger, they were 
attacked at a disadvantage, and narrowly escaped 
being cut to pieces by a vastly inferior force. 
There was nothing left for it but to retreat. His- 
paniola was abandoned, and with it the great 
hopes of plunder and conquest with which the 
armament had sailed from England. To avoid 
returning empty-handed, they took possession of 
the island of Jamaica, which has been a British 
colony ever since. ^ 

It was a poor result of so much money and such 
gallant boasting, Cromwell had played for the 
stake of half the Indies, and it was a bitter dis- 
appointment to him to put up with one inconsider- 
able island. If Blake had been in command, the 
expedition to the West Indies would have been 
one of the most glorious in our history. As it 
was, we gained one useful colony; but the Pro- 
tector suffered a great mortification, and our naval 
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glory received a check at the hands of enemies 
not so worthy of our steel as Van Tromp and 
De Kuyter. 

The story of Cromweirs dealings with the Duke 
of Savoy has always been remembered to his credit. 
It is not only creditable to him, but to the English 
nation also ; for, as Carlyle says, it was felt in this 
that he ^'had been the Captain of England, and 
had truly expressed the heart, and done the will, 
of England.^’ The Duke of Savoy, or his mother, 
the sister of Henrietta Maria, resolved on the con- 
version of the inhabitants of some remote Alpine 
valleys — Waldenses or Protestants of ancient date, 
Eriars were sent to convert them, one of whom 
was murdered. The order was then given that 
they were at once to embrace the Catholic religion 
or leave their homes. It was midwinter, and the 
Duke’s orders were not immediately obeyed. In 
the middle of April, 1655, troops were sent. That 
horrible cruelties were exercised on the defenceless 
Protestants no one can doubt, though, as is always 
the case, details of incredible atrocity soon gathered 
round the main facts, which needed no exaggera- 
tion. Hews arrived slowly. Cromwell lost no 
time in summoning Milton, whose sonorous Latin 
letters were sent to the Duke of Savoy, dated 
25th May ; on the next day he sent one of his 

secretaries, Samuel Moiiand, to investigate the facts, 

who, arriving at the Court of Savoy on the 21st of 
J une, and admitted to an audience, used language . 
seldom heard by sovereigns. Yet no resentment 
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was expressed ; those of the persecuted Protestants 
who remained were “pardoned’' and restored to 
their villages. Cromwell had gone so far as to refuse 
to sign a treaty of amity with France until Cardinal 
Mazarin had promised to insist upon compensation 
from the Duke of Savoy. The Cardinal and the 
Duke complied more quickly than Cromwell had 
perhaps wished, and he had to content himself with 
the restoration of the persecuted Piedmontese to 
their homes and their rights, and to forego the 
pleasure of landing English troops in Italy and 
chastising Charles Emanuel at Turin. It is prob- 
ahle that Blake’s squadron in the Mediterranean 
hastened the conclusion of the affair. 

Hot content with menaces and embassies, Crom- 
well set on foot a subscription for the relief of the 
Piedmontese.. His own contribution was £2,000, 
a sum equivalent to £7,000 or £8,000 at the present 
value of money. Collections were ordered in all 
parishes, and the whole sum collected amounted at 
length to more than £38,000, which may represent 
nearly £140,000 , of our money, and this at a time 
when the population of England was not more 
than one-fifth of its present number. Large con- 
tributions came in from other Protestant nations, 
but that of England was the most remarkable; 
and to this day the inhabitants of these valleys, 
peacefully enjoying the exercise of their* Protestant 
worship, point out a stone dyke as having been 
built with the money furnished to their needs from 
their English brethren. But the naost durable 
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monument of CromweH’s courage and generosity 
is the sonnet written by Milton, tbe language of 
wMcb is in great measure taken from the despatches 
sent home by Morland : 

“Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them, who kept thy Truth so pure of old, 

. When all our Fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Tlieir martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyi’ant ; tliat from these may grow 
A hundred fold, wlio, having learnt thy way. 

Early may fiy the Babylonian woe." 

This was not the only occasion on which Crom- 
well showed a haughty demeanour in dealing with 
France. Mazarin had enough on his hands with 
the Spanish war, and the troubles of the Fronde, 
and could be dealt with at an advantage. He 
knew that Cromwell desired the French alliance, 
but knew also that he might think it worth while 
to renew the ancient alliance with Spain if France 
were too stiff in her action. He had some fears 
of an European Protestant League, of which Eng- 
land would be the head. Soft words cost him 
little, for he had nothing of the spirit of EicHelieu. 
Prestige was more necessary to Cromwell than 
troops, which he did not want. To have the am- 
bassadors of Spain and France vying with each 
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other which should show him the humbler defer- 
ence was not enough. He must he styled the 
equal of kings, and was hut half satisfied with the 
title of " Brother,” and the promise of the fuUcst 
honours if he would assume the title of King. 
Mazarin is said to have answered Lewis XIV., on 
Ms asking indignantly, “ Am I to call this upstart 
my brother ?” “Yes, and ‘father’ too if anything is 
to he gained by it.” How much the Brench Court 
put up with in their desire for a treaty may he 
seen by a letter of Mazarin : “ Anyone may see 
not only that we wish for a peace, hut wish for it 
most earnestly (avec grande passion), if he will 
consider all the advances we have made to the 
Protector, the honours which we have given him, 
the acts of grace done to the English to please him. 
—I have even spent money of my own for the re- 
demption of ships of theirs taken by Prince 
P^pert--and on the other hand, the coldness and 
contempt with which the Protector has treated us, 
Ms delays and procrastinations, acts of hostility 
and depredations at the hands of the English, the 
violation of the rights of nations in the case of 
the Sieur de Baas, Blake’s avowedly hostile appear- 
ance in the Mediterranean ; hostile measures in 
America also ; in short, after suffering so much, it 
is time to make a secure peace or none at all. The 
French people cannot be expected to sit for ever 
with their arms folded, and see their goods pillaged, 
their families desolated, and all the other evils 
which the English inflict on them daily.” 



CHAPTER XXV. 


^etonlt Prntettorate Parltaraent. 

XT was never Cromwell’s intention to govern with- 
-L out the consent of the people. He would not 
give up the hope of making them his willing sub- 
jects. The present seemed a good opportunity for 
calling a Parliament. The Major-Generals could 
see to the elections with no more violence to the 
popular choice than had been exercised by former 
Sovereigns, and it might he hoped that the nation 
had learnt the lesson which the new Militia was 
meant to teach. The reports which the Major- 
Generals sent in from their districts show that they 
employed no force, hut all measures short of force, 
to procure the election of the Court candidates ; 
and that the prevailing feeling in the country was 
one of dissatisfaction with the existing Govern- 
ment, but fear of worse if it were upset. The 
elections were conducted, as the writs had been 
sent out, under the instruction of Government. 

All possible care was used “ that the qualifica- 
tions in the Government be observed,” and the 
godly party worked with the Major-Generals to 
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press the q[ualifications close. A pamphlet ap- 
peared, and was widely circulated, which was 
attributed to Sir Henry Vane. The writer called 
upon the electors to remember that, though they 
were summoned to vote by an unlawful authority, 
they would vote in virtue of a right which no 
government could give or take away, and were 
bound in conscience to vote for the best sup-* 
porters of the cause. 

Vane also published at the same time another 
pamphlet, entitled A Healing Question, in which, 
after acknowledging the faithfulness and wisdom 
of the Army and its General, he discusses forms of 
government, and decides, or at least inclines, in 
favour of a limited Monarchy. » Cromwell had no 
mind to be limited further, than the Instrument of 
Government limited him, and we have seen how 
strongly he stood on his own interpretation of 
prerogative. Vane was called before the Council ' 
and examined. He bore himself haughtily, as he 
had a right to do ; refused to make any submis- 
sion, and went so far as to observe “how exactly 
they tread in the steps of the former King.” He 
was imprisoned at Carisbrooke on the 9th of 
September, but soon set at liberty. 

About the same time Cromwell, making un- 
limited use of the licence to arrest which he 
assumed (partly perhaps to make men weary of 
“ arbitrariness ”), imprisoned others besides Sir 
Henry Vane. Eich was sent to Windsor, Harrison 
to Pendennis ; Bradshaw, late Lord President, was 
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dismissed from . the office of Chief Justice of 
Chester; Ludlow was called before the Council, 
but dismissed without giving any promise of good 
behaviour. 

notwithstanding these precautions, the elections*' 
did not give the Protector complete satisfaction. 
In Yorkshire, Suffolk, Kent, the cry was raised, 

■ “ Ko swordsmen ! no decimators ! none of the Pro- 
tector’s creatures ! no men that receive salaries !” 
At Canterbury there was fear that Cony would 
be elected; in Lincolnshire Yane himself had 
many supporters. At Westminster there was a 
serious riot against “ Anabaptists,” in which 
many men were killed and wounded ; and in 
the end a large number of the Members of the 
new Parliament were liable to objection as 
disaffected, of doubtful life, "common swearers,” 
drunkards, or in other ways not of “known in- 
tegrity.” 

The Parliament met on the 17th of September. 
After prayers and sermon at the. Abbey, the House 
was summoned to meet tne Protector in the 
Painted Chamber. He harangued them at great 
length, telling them that he had called them to- 
gether to consult about the war with Spain, a 
nation which had always been the main prop of 
Popery; one which designed “the empire, of the 
whole Christian world, if not more,” and which 
had dealt with assassination since the time of 
“ Queen Elizabeth, of famous memory — we need 
not be ashamed to call her so,” a state that would 
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trive neither freedom of trade nor toleration of 

O 

religion. 

For home affairs, the first and most dangerous 
was that of the enemies at home, whose interest 
— Charles Stuart’s interest — Spain had espoused. 
As the interest of the Commonwealth was the in- 
terest of all Protestants in Europe, so Papists 
and Cavaliers were shaking hands ” in England. ' 
There were insurrections plotted in all parts of 
England, most of which had been discovered and 
crushed so quickly and completely that now ‘'it 
will not be believed ” that there was any reality 
in the danger. Assassinations too were designed, 
and even Levellers and Fifth Monarchy men, 
fanatics, were blind enough " to advise with the 
King of Spain to land forces to invade the 
nation.’’ 

This, then, was the justification of "a little poor 
invention ” much spoken of — the institution of the 
Major-Generals. " To have a little inspection upon 
the people thus divided, thus discontented, thus 
dissatisfied . . . and the workings of the Popish 
party,” righteously charged upon that party which 
was the cause of it. “If this were to be done 
again, I would do it.” 

The remedies for the future were security, and 
reformation, the “best security.” For outward 
security, to prosecute war vigorously or not do it 
at all; “to forbear waste of time, precious time . 

. . not to disregard the enemy abroad or at home.” 
They must not even . spare Protestants if Pro- 
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testants were traitors. “Ense rescindendmn est 
immedicaUU vulnus ; ” they must “ eradicate,” or 
he eradicated. 

This brings him to the subject of Toleration, 
concerning which his principle was, that all who 
would? live peaceably should “ enjoy conscience 
and liberty to themselves . . . and tnxly I am 
against all liberty of conscience repugnant to 
and I will not suffer it.” 

He takes credit — and with justice ; for he was 
himself the most diligent of Triers — for the work- 
ing of the system of Triers and Expurgators, by 
which the clergy were made to pass “ such an ap- 
probation as [they] never passed in England 
before;” something better than the mere univer- 
sity stamp of “Mr. Parson nor Doctor,” though 
he would not be understood to say a word against 
the Universities or against learning. 

For reformation — there was much need of it. 
Yet the character of loose living was rather that 
of the Cavalier interest fifteen or sixteen years 
before, “ whether in Caesar’s house or elsewhere,” 
when it was a shame to be a Christian. Liberty 
and prosperity depended upon reformation. “The 
mind is the man. If that be kept pure, a man 
signifies somewhat ; if not, I would fain see what 
difference there is betwixt him and a beast. He 
hath only some activity to do some more mis- 
chief.” 

Eeformation of Law, too, was needed. There 
were good judges, but many “ wicked and abomin- 
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able laws/’ . . * “To hang a man for six and 
eightpence ... to hang for a trifle and acqnit 
mnrder . . . this is a thing God will reckon for.” 

Coming to his peroration — for there is a plan in 
all Cromwell’s speeches, though in the course of 
speaking he often overruns it — he directs tlie at- 
tention of Parliament to the ways and means of 
-war, justifying his own Government on the score 
of expense. And then, breaking into a more 
natural strain of exhortation, he says, pray and 
beseech you in the name of Christ, show your- 
selves to be men . . Christian men. It is not 
a neutral spirit, a Laodicean spirit, that will carry 
this work on. . , . It will not depend upon for- 
malities, nor notions, nor speeches. I do not 
look the work should be done by these. . . . 
Therefore I beseech you do not dispute of un- 
necessary and unprofitable things. ... I think 
mry objection that ariseth is not to be answered; 
nor have I time for it. . . . Know assuredly that 
... I am by the voice of the jpeo^ple the Supreme 
Magistrate. ... If I have any peculiar interest 
which is personal to myself, which is not subser- 
vient to the public end, it were not an extravagant 
thing to curse myself, because I "know Ood will 
curse me if I have ! I have learned too much of 
God tQ dally with Him, and to be bold- with Him 
in these things. And I hope I never shall be bold 
with Him, though I can be bold with men if 
Christ be pleased to assist. . . . I have a little 
faith ; I have a little Uved by faith, and therein I 
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may be bold. If I spoke other than the affections 
and secrets of my heart, I know He would not 
bear it at my hands. Therefore, in the fear and 
name of God, go on . . . and the blessing of God 
go with you; and the blessing of God will go 

■with, you.” 

Hero tho spoecli sGomod to close. But he 
recalled them for a moment to comment on Psalm 
Ixxxv.j applying it to modern senses, and Psalm 
I LuthePs psalm ; that is a rare psalm for a 
Christian. ... ^ G'od is our refuge and strength, 

a very present help in trouble. If Pope, and 
Spaniard, and ID evil and all, set themselves 
against us ... yet in the name of the Bord we 
should destroy them. ... 'The Lord of hosts is 
with us ; the God of Jacob is our refuge.’” 

It is hardly credible that, while Cromwell 
was speaMng in this inspired strain, he had 
determined to put violence upon this very Parlia- 
ment whom he was thus solemnly adjuring to 
unity and confidence in God. It is impossible to 
read the speech and doubt of the speaher s sin- 
cerity, unless we can believe him to have been 
the most blasphemous of perjurers. It is one of 
those contradictions which can be reconciled by 
no ordinary methods, and which are only par- 
tially reconciled by the belief which Cromwell is 
said to have avowed, that extraordinary men are 
not to be judged by ordinary rules ; that, in short, 
the* self-will of an inspired leader overrides com- 
mon right and wrong. 
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A .guard of soldiers was set at the House, and 
before the Members were allowed to sit the ‘Deputy 
Clerk of the Commonwealth delivered as each 
came up a ticket certifying that such and such a 
Member had been duly elected and “ approved by 
His Highness's Council.’' This was in virtue, of 
the 21st Article of the Instrument of Government, 
which empowered the Council to ascertain that‘all 
members of the House satisfied the '‘qualifica- 
tions ” mentioned in the preceding Articles. On 
these grounds no less than one hundred Members 
were excluded. The exclusions would seem to 
have been made on political grounds in the more 
conspicuous cases, those excluded being strong 
Eepublicans, who disliked Cromwell’s autocracy, 
and would not be likely to vote for giving him 
the crown which it was supposed he coveted. 
Others were excluded on account of rigid Presby- 
terian opinions tending to accommodation with 
the Eoyal Family, and some no doubt for "carnal” 
living, according to complaints brought against 
them by their neighbours.^ 

Cromwelhs main object was to get an obedient 
House of Commons, which would register his 
decrees, and enable him to keep that armed peace 
which was the only security after revolution. 
England had always been ready to obey a strong 
king, and tolerant of a defective title. If he re- 
laxed the strong grasp of power, or gave in ever 
so little to hotions of government by Parliament, 
popular representation, democratic republicanism. 
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all would soon be confusion again. Croniwell 
too had something of bravado in his character. 
Like Drawcansir, as it has been said, he liked 
to think, ‘^And all this I can do because I 
dare.’’ ‘^He loved to tread on the verge of the 
impossible; to do that which before the experi- 
ment would be deemed too bold for fiction.” 
And so on some great occasions he trusted to 
his own violent instincts, and finding that such 
things were endured, he was emboldened to repeat 
them. 

The excluded Members, or some of them, im- 
mediately drew up, and circulated through the 
country, a spirited remonstrance, in which they 
openly charged the Protector with tyranny, treason, 
and hypocrisy, doubting not but, as the manner 
of the man had been, that the name of God and 
religion, and formal fasts and prayers, will be made 
use of to colour over the blackness of the deed.” 
No king of England (they said) had ever dared so to 
tamper with a Parliament. None but a conqueror 
could so set himself abol^e the people of England, 
and a conqueror is a public enemy. Enemies too 
were all those who had advised or assisted the 
Protector in so acting ; and all such Members as 
should sit and vote in the present mutilated 
Parliament were to be accounted '^betrayers of 
the liberties of England, and adherents to the 
capital enemies of the Commonwealth.” 

Cromwell was magnanimous or cynical enough 
to take no notice of the remonstrance. He had 
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done Ms deed, and he was used to clamour and 
obloquy. 

The history of our own times is in great 
measure transacted in Parliament. It was not so 
200 years ago. Cromwell’s thoughts and activity 
were fully employed during the period the Par- 
liamentary Hstory of which we have traced. The 
seven tMck folios of Thurloe contain what sur- 
vives of the immense mass of public business 
discharged by Cromwell during the Protectorate, 
faithfully served by that laborious secretary. 
Cromwell was a perfect man of business. He 
took everything at the right time ; saw the bear- 
ings of everything was instant in decision, rapid 
and clear in statement, and immovable in resolve. 
At home, the suppression of faction, involving as 
it did much correspondence with foreign Powers, 
and relations with informers of every degree ; 
finance; the Army and Havy and their discon- 
tents ; all the business of the Major-Generals ; the 
affairs of the Churches and Universities ; the 
reform and administration of the Law; the go- 
vernment of Ireland and Scotland. Abroad, the 
war, with all its details ; the filliances with other 
Powers ; Sweden, under its ambitious and daring 
King, Charles X. ; France, under Mazarin ; the 
Protestant princes of Germany; the Protestant 
and Christian Protectorate, extending as far as 
Transylvania, Italy, and the coast of Africa; the, 
“planting” of the West Indies, and especially of 
his own conquest, Jamaica (which he designed to . 
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people from New England) ; the settlement of the 
North American colonies, Eoyalist Virginia, Puri- 
tan New England; the defence of the English 
colonists in America against their neighbours and 
rivals, the French. All these were Cromwell's 
daily cares. More truly could it be said of him 
than of Lewis XTV. that “the State was himself;" 
for Lewis XIY. worked with able ministers at the 
head of each department of government ; Cromwell 
kept all in his own hand. Of the men who could 
have worked at his side, some were estranged from 
him, others were employed as mere military depu- 
ties. He had the genius of command rather than 
that of government, and worked the vast machine 
of the English Commonwealth as if he were still 
the general of an army with one indefatigable 
lieutenant, served by a host of spies and in- 
formers. It is not wonderful if he looked upon 
Parliaments as a .department of government, and 
subject to his control like other departments.' 
The “hide-bound constitutionalities ” of Puritan 
Members must have seemed to him unpractical, 
as indeed they were likely to be, when power was 
absent and the responsibility which attends 
power. The Protector himself, not the Parlia- 
ment, was responsible for everything ; yet the 
Parliament, though purged and humbled, had by 
its election a better title to power than the 
Sovereigd who had called it. 

What Cromwell wanted was that “ divinity 
doth hedge a king.” The English dislike to 
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novelties, which is expressed in the formula, 
“nolumus leges Angliae mwtarel' rests upon good 
sense no less than dulness. As Cromwell said, 
“ The people love what they know.” A Puritan 
Eepuhlic in arms against the Pope, the Spaniard, 
and the Devil, might, with fortune and good 
guidance, in time have superseded the Monarchy. 
A wise and strong king might again have reigned 
as absolutely as Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. But 
the people knew nothing of an armed Protector 
making laws by ordinance, and disposing of 
Englishmen’s liberty and property by rules not 
known to their ancestors. 

Cromwell, therefore, who had assumed the full 
sovereignty in 1653, desired the name of king, and 
with it the restraints as well as the prerogatives of 
royalty. As he sincerely said, he did not wish to 
hold an “ arbitrary ” power, “ no, not for a day.” 
It would not be true to say that the Parliament of 
1656 was called in order to make him king; but 
that end was not absent from Cromwell’s 
and it was partly to that end that the House was 
purged of the hundred Eepublicans whose help 
could not be expected. The Major-Generals had 
done their work well, and it might be expected 
that their office would cease when Parliament met. 
The Protector should either have continued them 
in office or dismissed them handsomely, and with 
recognition of their services. But Cromwell could 
seldom do anything by straightforward courses ; on 
the present occasion he disconcerted his supporters 
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in Parliament, and alienated Ms most faitMul 
officers by allowing relatives of Ms own to speak 
lightly of the Major-Generals. One piece of 
buffoonery gave especial offence. A proposal to 
continue the Decimation Tax on Royalists was 
brought forward, as it seemed, officially by the 
Secretary of State, Thurloe. All were surprised 
when Cromweirs son-in-law, Olaypole, rose and 
opposed the motion as a violation of the amnesty, 
and an act of bad faith. The Bill was supported 
by several of the Major-Generals, and the debate 
continued for some days. 

At length Colonel Henry Cromwell, a cousin of 
the Protector, set the house on fire ” by a 
declaration that some of the Major-Generals had 
acted unjustly, and against the law. He offered 
to give names and proofs. When the House broke 
up some of the Major-Generals threatened him 
with the Protector^s anger. Henry Cromwell went 
directly to Whitehall with ‘^his black book and’ 
papers ready to make good what he had asserted. 
His Highness answered him in raillery, took a rich 
scarlet cloak from his back, and gloves from his 
hands, and gave them to Harry, who strutted with 
Ms new cloak and gloves in the House the next 
day, to the great satisfaction and delight of some, 
and trouble of others.’’ The result of the whole 
affair was that the party opposed to military 
government threw out the Bill by a large majority, 
and the Major-Generals were not only discarded, 
but left by Cromwell exposed to actions at law 
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for the exercise of those powers which they had 
accepted in obedience to his command.” It is said 
that Lambert and Cromwell never afterwards spoke 
to each other as friends. The offence was not for- 
given by the Army then or afterwards. 

The insecure nature of the Protector’s position 
was shown about this time by another assassination 
plot. It was more than ever to be wished that 
the constitution and succession should be settled. 
King Eichard IV. might have succeeded King 
Oliver as peaceably as Harry Harry. But there 
was no precedent for a Protectoral Succession. A 
King too was less likely than a Protector to be 
plotted against, and if the monarchy were now 
restored, either the Cromwell dynasty or the House 
of Stuart would bring peace to the nation. 

Sexby, once an Anabaptist, and formerly an 
agitator, who has been mentioned above in the 
business of the Levellers, had been in corre- 
spondence with the Spanish Government for an 
invasion of England, from the Low Counties, in 
the interest of the Stuarts. His plan was to raise 
a rebellion in Kent, which Charles was to second 
with troops imported from Bruges. He failed; 
but escaped, leaving as his successor a former 
comrade, Miles Sindercombe, also an old plotter, 
with £1600 to make experiments in assassination. 
Sindercombe hired a house at Hammersmith, which 
opened on “ a narrow dirty place or passage, where ' 
coaches used to go but softly,” and which was part 
of the road on which Cromwell constantly travelled 
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between Whitehall and Hampton Court t6 take 
the air ” Here an infernal machine was pre- 
paring which '' would have torn away coach and 
person in it that should pass by/’ Besides this, 
the conspirators laid a train of gunpowder, and a 
basket full of '' most active flaming stuff ” in the 
chapel at Whitehall. The whole plot was revealed. 
Sindercombe was taken and condemned to death. 
He contrived to poison himself the night before 
he was to have been hanged, professing himself a 
member of the sect called “ Soul-sleepers,” who 
believed the soul to share the fate of the body. 
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npHE occasion of Sindercomlie’s plot gave cour- 
-■L age to those Members of Parliament who 
wished to make Cromwell King. They were, as 
it afterwards appeared, a strong majority in the 
diminished House. The lawyers, the men of busi- 
ness, and generally the Presbyterian interest, who 
had been treated with much deference by Cromwell 
since the establishment of the Protectorate, wished 
for it. The opponents of royalty were the Common- 
wealth’s men, the principal O fficers, and the Fifth 
Monarchy men and extreme Anabaptists. 

The (question of royalty had been raised in the 
House some time before by one Colonel Jephson, 
but treated with indignation. “Would you ^o 
about to make the Protector the greatest liar and 
hypocrite that the world has seen?” said one 
Member. Another said he supposed that Charles 
Stuart was the only “king” who had any right 
to reign, and he hoped there was no one in that 
House who would wish to bring him in. 

So the question dropped ; but CromweU, in his 
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significant manner, whilst reproving Jephson for 
it, and calling him “ a mad fellow,” took an early 
opportunity of giving him a regiment, and not 
long after appointed him to a post on the Swedish 
embassy. 

. Cromweirs plan of not interfering with the 
debates in Parliament gave him the advantage of 
allowing questions to be started without being 
responsible for them. Sir Christopher Pack, an 
alderman of London, who had ;received knighthood 
at Cromweirs hands, proposed that an address be 
presented to the Protector, desiring him to assume 
the title and office of King of England (23rd 
February). The first mention of this caused one 
of those violent outbursts of feeling to which an 
English House of Commons has alwaysibeen liable. 
The proposer of the motion was violently borne 
to the bar of the House, to answer for his un- 
parliamentary action. But the lawyers and others 
of Oliver’s party interposed; the '‘heat” was ‘4 soon 
over;” and the House, passing from one extreme 
to another, voted by a large majority to address 
the Protector. An address was drawn up, in which 
the Protector was invited to assume the govern- 
ment of the three kingdoms with the style and 
title of King of England, according to the laws 
of the country. The ancient constitution of the 
realm was to be thus restored, and the nation and 
Parliament brought again to the enjoyment of 
their old rights instead of the paper constitution 
of the last few years. 
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The petition went on to Kmit the Eoyal pre- 
rogative_ much as the Instrument of Government 
had limited the Protectoral power. It was pro- 
vided that Parliaments should be triennial, and 
enjoy their ancient privilege ; that there sLuld 
be an Other House, not as yet dignified by the 
name of « the Lords,” but intended to fiU exactly 
that place in the constitution. The existino" re- 
ligious establishment was to be maintained * but 
the fullest toleration granted to Dissenters, ’such 
a toleration as had been desired by Cromwell 
from the first day he took up arms. The Council 
of State of the Commonwealth was to give place 
to the old Privy Council, which was so to be modi- 
fied as to^ exercise something of a co-ordinate 
authority with the King. 

The “Humble Petition and Advice” so drawn 
was presented to the Protector, to be accepted or 
rejected by him without amendment, as was the 
constitutional course with a Parliamentary BiU. 

Cromwell’s conduct, always hard to be spelled, 
was in this matter more dark and intricate than 
Usual , and we shall be able to form the best 
conclusion as to his motives by tracing briefly 
the history of the long consultations which fol- 
lowed upon the Petition and Advice. 

It was pretty well understood that Cromwell 
was not unwilling to assume the Crown. "When 
however, he was actually invited by Parliament 
to do so, the anger of the Army broke out into 
.strong action. A 'hundred Officers, headed by 

5! n ^ 
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Lambert and Fleetwood, waited on the Protector, 
and begged him to put a stop to what was going 
on in Parliament. His answer to them is one of 
the most instructive of the many speeches which 
encumber, as much as they throw light on, the 
question of the Monarchy. He spoke with dignity 
and even severity; said that there was a time when 
the title of King would not have “ frighted them, 
for they had offered it. to him themselves when he 
became Protector ; for himself he valued it not, it 
was but a feather in a man’s cap.” 

The Army had made him their puppet. It was 
the Army which caused him to dissolve the Long 
Parliament and to caU a Convention, which had 
struck at liberty and property, and had to be dis- 
solved. A Parliament was called, which sat five 
months, and had to he dissolved. Then, again by 
the advice of the Army, Major-Generals were set 
up. They might have gone on ; but they would 
have another Parliament. The elections had gone 
against them. They had angered the country, and 
not carried their point. It was time to come to a 
settlement, and have done with arbitrary ways: 
Some check, some counterpoise, was needed to pre- 
vent the judicial power of the Commons becoming 
a danger to the lives and liberties of Englishmen. 

Cromwell never spoke to his old soldiers without 
effect. Some of the hundred who heard him now 
were so far convinced as to offer no opposition to 
the proposition which was being discussed in Par- 
liament. Others, however, held to their opinion. 
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and would not give up tlie attempt to upset tlie 
project. 

The Parliament appointed committees, who came 
again and again to Whitehall to consult with the 
Protector, and persuade him that his assumption of 
the Eoyal style was the surest way of settlement, 
the thing which all alike desired. They argued 
that it was desirable to settle the government of 
the country, and provide for religious and civil 
liberty in such a manner that it would not be 
liable to be upset by the death of the present 
Protector. The title of Protector was not known 
by the law ; that of King was founded upon the 
“ old and known laws ” of the nation. The Eoyal 
title was not a mere title; ''the whole body of the 
law was carried on this wheel.’' The limits of the 
Protector’s government were uncertain, in so far 
as they were not defined by the Instrument of 
Government. The King’s prerogative was under 
the Courts of Justice, and bounded "as well as 
any acre of land.” The people wished it, and the 
Protector ought not to refuse to grant their wish. 
The name need be no obstacle when they saw the 
monarchy in actual existence. There was, more- 
over, a historical objection to the title of Protector, 
which had only been borne by persons in trust for 
another, as tutor or guardian. Moreover, many 
were held from allegiance by a fear of possible 
penalties in the event of a restoration of Charles II. 
These would be gained by the title of King under 
the Act of Henry VIL, which made it no trea- 
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son to obey a de facto king, the law not provid- 
ing for any particular family or person. The 
foundation of the Eoyal power was prescriptive, 
which a new title would destroy. The maxim, 
The King never dies,” showed the power to be 
official, not personal. The petition was of right, 
not of grace. They had been for some time mak- 
ing “probationaries” of new governments, and the 
existing government might be pulled down by the 
same power which had set it up. A king was bound 
to govern by the laws of England, mtione nominis^ 
but for any other name, '' there was no obligation 
laid upon it.” Custom was as good as statute law; 
and King and custom were two twins born together 
— not so Protector and custom. As for the dis- 
satisfaction of good men, they would acquiesce in 
a thing once done, as David in the death of his 
child, and would see that God’s blessing would 
still be on the good old Cause if the intended 
change, or rather restitution, were made. New 
titles had proved fatal to the liberties of Eome, 
Voluntas Cmaris 'pro lege habebatur. They had 
an example in a happy revolution in the North, 
where a private gentleman of a noble family 
(Gustftvus Vasa) having saved his countrymen 
from a tyrant, was called, first. Marshal, and then, 
by election of Parliament, King. 

The speeches which Cromwell advanced to meet 
these arguments to the deputation of officers, the 
committee appointed by the Commons to wait 
on him, and the Commons themselves, run to a 
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great length ; and being ill-reported, and not read 
in connection with their cojitext, seena to be more 
obscure than they are in themselves, or were to 
those who heard them. The prevailing idea of 
the extreme obscurity of Cromwell’s speeches 
comes from the easy verdict of Hume, who read 
the undigested speeches as he found them in the 
pamphlets, and took no trouble to clear the sense. 
Since Hume, one writer after another has repeated 
his words, till Carlyle rescued Cromwell from the 
reporters, and made him once more speak sense. 
The speeches, like the arguments which they were . 
intended to answer, were delivered at different 
times and in different circumstances ; but as 
Cromwell’s thought appears clearly throughout, 
we have deemed it better to combine them in 
one. 

He began the conferences by saying that he 
would leave self out of the question altogether, 
and would speak without “ dishonesty or indirect- 
ness.” For the present he “was not able for such 
a trust and charge.!’ Tliis expression is re- 
markable. Cromwell took the negative side 
throughout the conference. Any willingness that 
he may have entertained is but sparely shown, 
and he may fairly be said to have carried out his 
profession of leaving self out of the argument. 
He laid stress on three things (arranging his sub- 
ject, as was his way, with something of an orderly 
plan, but many digressions and overlappings); 
necessity, settlement, expediency. 
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As for necessity, the word “ King was a name 
implying supreme authority. '' If/' said the Pro- 
tector, '^you have that, the name is not of neces- 
sity.” Perhaps, after all, the nation had not made 
up its mind that the title of Protector was in- 
sufScient to maintain the laws. He did not think 
so himself. The laws had been administered with 
more respect from the people under the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, and with less 
interference from the superior authority, than in 
twice the time in the “ halcyon days ” of Elizabeth 
*and James L. It was, then, not a matter of 
necessity. He then told the story of his own 
elevation, showing how God had blessed him and 
his companions in the cause because of their 
simplicity and rightmindedness; those very men 
who now were ''grieved” by this proposal It 
was not right to grieve such friends and lose their 
help, even if they were unwise, unless there were 
strong reason for it. The title of King had been 
"blasted and eradicated” by the Providence of 
God, as well as the family who bore it. " I would 
not build Jericho again.” If it were objected 
that he was doing what no King of England ever 
did in rejecting the advice of Parliament, he 
would answer that he was in a different position 
to any that were actually Kings of England. 
They had all been of a family which claimed the 
throne by right, and either came to it by birth- 
right, or accepted at the hands of Parliament that 
to which they had "some previous pretence of 
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title or claim.” “ I,” he said, “ have not desired, 
I have no title to the government of these nations 
hut what was taken up in a case of necessity.” 
As he had taken it, so he would now gladly lay it 
down, if liberty and godliness could be settled in 
any other way. Some speakers had mentioned a 
Parliamentary title. That had a sanction too, the 
sanction of acceptance by the people. What if 
the Protectorate be as well accepted as the 
Monarchy ? As for his duty, that lay with settle- 
ment only. " Settlement ” was the general work. 
He was “ hugely taken ” with the word “ settle- . 
ment.” He then proceeded to review the “ chro- 
nologj'” of the years following the battle of 
Worcester ; how the Long Parliament had played 
fast and loose with Popery and arbitrariness, and 
had then designed to make their own power in 
one way or another perpetual. “This did not 
satisfy a company of poor men, who thought 
they had ventured their lives, and had some in- 
terest to enquire after these things,” as having 
entered into the war “ upon principles of honesty, 
conscience, and religion ; ” not mere soldiers, but 
citizens too. Then when the Parliament found 
that the Army were set against their continuance, 
they devised that Parliament should succeed 
Parhament, so that “ one Parliament should step 
into the seat of another just left vrarm for them.” 
“We should have had fine work then.” Arbitrary 
committees of Parliament would have taken the 
place of the Courts at Westminster, one set of 
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men judging to-day, and another set of men to- 
morrow. The Parliament would assume to itself 
the authority of King, Lords, and Commons. This 
arbitrary government would always result when- 
soever a perpetual legislation is exercised, where 
the legislative and executive powers are always the 
same!' . . . ''This,'' said we, "is unsettlement; 
this is confusion." His Protectorate, which fol- 
lowed next, was called arbitrary ; but he was " a 
child in swaddling clouts " under the Instrument 
of Government, whereas a perpetual Parliament 
afforded no check upon arbitrary government. 

He calls the history of the Little Parliament 
" a story of his own weakness and foUy." " Truly 
this was the naked truth, that the issue was not 
answerable to the simplicity and honesty of the 
design," and was tending to "confusion of all 
things," and overthrow of all the institutions of 
England. These things made him " in love with " 
the Settlement now proposed, and desirous that it 
should be perfected. He then proceeded to discuss 
the document article by article, and to suggest 
alterations in the proposed Constitution. 

Ten days of suspense followed, during which the 
Petition and Advice was altered according to the 
Protector's suggestions. Though the Protector had 
spoken so strongly against the title which he was 
invited to assume, it was almost universally 
believed that he desired it, and would not refuse 
it. It was even rumoured that a Eoyal crown had 
been made and conveyed into WhitehalL The 
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Protector’s relations were strongly in favour of the 
change of title. A letter written to Henry Crom- 
well in Ireland is extant in which the writer says 
he expects his next will be addressed to the “ Duke 
of York.” 

The Committee were summoned to attend His 
Highness on the 1st of May. The Protector had 
been indisposed for a few days, and had had much 
business to attend to. He came into the room 
where they were waiting, and passed through into 
the garden “to see a Barbary horse” without 
saying a word. Then, on being reminded, “ excused 
himself slightly,” saying that “he thought the 
House had risen before his message came, and had 
not empowered any persons to him.” He would 
give an answer another day. The Protector ap- 
pointed the 8th of May for his answer to be given 
in full Parliament, in the Painted Chamber at 
Whitehall, the appointed place for great occasions 
of State. This was understood as meaning that 
the title would be accepted. Suddenly a fresh 
message was sent that the place of audience would 
be the Banqueting House. There, on the morning 
of Friday, the 8th of May, the Protector in a short 
speech accepted the Petition and Advice as seeking 
“the settling of the nation on a good foot, in 
relation to civil rights and liberties, which are the 
rights of the nation,” and to liberty of conscience. 
As for the title of King, though he acknowledged 
that no private judgment was to lie in the balance 
with the judgment of a Parliament, yet surely 
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they would not deny him his own liberty, it being 
not only a liberty, but a duty, and such a duty as 
he could not without sinning forbear. 

Considering then all the circumstances that 
accompany human actions, circumstances of time 
or persons, general or private and particular, “I 
have truly thought (he said), and do still think, 
that (at the best) if I should do anything on this 
account to answer your expectation, it would be, 
at the best, doubtingly; and certainly what is so is 
not of faith ; whatsoever is not of faith, is sin to 
him that doeth it. . . . This is my answer, that 
although I think the government doth consist of 
very excellent parts in all but in that one thing — 
the title as to me — I should not be an honest man 
if I should not tell you that I cannot accept of 
the government nor undertake the trouble or 
charge of it, which I have a little more experi- 
mented than every man — what troubles and 
difficulties do befall men under such trusts and 
in such undertakings. I, say, I am persuaded to 
return this answer to you ; that I cannot under- 
take this government with the title of a King. 
And that is mine answer to this great and weighty 
business.” 

It will be observed that in this speech Cromwell 
lays stress rather upon circumstance of time and 
persons ” than upon the nature of the proposal in 
itself. This gives colour to the common belief, 
which is given as follows by Whitelocke, who was 
in constant and familiar intercourse with Cromwell, 
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and knew as much of his mind as was revealed to 
any. “ The Protector was satisfied in his private 
judgment that it was fit for him to accept this title 
of Eng, and matters were prepared in order there- 
unto. But afterwards, by solicitation of the 
Commonwealth’s-men, and many officers of the 
Army, he decided to attend some better season and 
opportunity in the business, and refused at this 
time.” According to Ludlow, Cromwell had re- 
solved to assume the title, and to override the 
opposition of the Army. « A few days before his 
final answer, he invited himself to dine with 
Desborough and Fleetwood, and did his best to 
convince them that his assumption of the kingship 
was lawful and expedient; but finding them 
obstinate, dismissed them with the jesting re- 
mark that they were “a couple of scrupulous 
fellows.” The same day Desborough met Pride 
in St. James’s Park, and told him of the conversa- 
tion. “Get me a petition drawn,” said Pride, 
“ and I will stop it.” They went at once to 
Owen, the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, who drew 
a petition, which, signed by sixty Officers, was 
presented the next morning. 

Whether or not Pride’s Army petition was the 
immediate cause of Cromwell’s refdsal, it would 
seem from all accounts that it was the opposition 
of the Officers and the scrupulous Eepublicans 
which decided him to refuse the Eoyal title for the 
present. He probably believed that it would come 
to him in time, and that the scruples of his best 
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friends, which he was resolved not to offend, would 
disappear and leave him free to act as he thought 
best. 

The most likely account of the transaction 
appears to be this. Cromwell felt that his position 
as Protector was anomalous, and that his govern- 
ment was of a provisional character. From per- 
sonal and family ambition, perhaps too with some- 
thing of fatalism, and from a desire to bring about 
a settlement, he wished to make his de facto sove- 
reignty complete and stable by an act which should 
add the sanction of the people, through Parliament, 
to the actual military power, and the acceptance 
at home and abroad which it possessed. He was 
persuaded that if he could lawfully assume the 
title of King it would strengthen his hands ; but 
he was strong enough without it, and in some 
sense valued it but as “ a feather in his hat.” 

So far he was on the side of the petitioners, and 
if he had been a private Member of Parliament 
he would have gone with them. But if the argu- 
ments in favour of this title were general, the 
objections to it were personal and conscientious. 
Cromwell had helped to abolish the Eoyal title ; 
how could he set it up again in his own person ? 
He may have remembered the example of Zimri, 
in the Book of Kings. He believed that God had 
declared against the title, and that the opposition 
of the godly party was a sign of this. It was by 
and through them that God had wrought deliver- 
ance, and he could not act against their wishes. 
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There is no reason to suppose that Cromwell feared 
the opposition of the Army. He was too well used 
to break down opposition to fear the opposition of 
his be§t friends. Once King, the Army would 
have acknowledged his title, or he would have 
new-modelled it at his wiU; for it was not the 
same Army which had thwarted him ten years 
before in his “ carnal counsels.” His compliance 
with the wish of the Officers was from conscience, 
not from fear ; from a belief that Providence had 
declared in one way and not in the other. P)ut 
he was accustomed to wait on Providence, to see 
what turns of events Providence would accept. 
He had not forgotten the “ witnessings ” and “ show- 
ings” of the Civil War, and believed fully that 
such witnessings were continued. But, like Balaam, 
he allowed himself to think that Providence might 
change its counsel; and this self-deceiving went 
so far as to make him think that God’s designs 
went hand in hand with his own wishes. There 
is little doubt that if Cromwell had lived a few 
years longer he would have taken the title of TTing 
of England, and would not have wanted a “ neces- 
sity ” and a “ call ” to do so. 

Cromwell’s doubts were not like those of 
ordinary men. ■ His doubts were balanced resolu- 
tions, not hesitations. His conscience doubted, 
not his reason. His practical sense was always 
clear. He saw his course before him both with 
yes and no. There was nothing unmanly either 
in his wish for the Crown, or in his refusal of it: 
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and perhaps he was never greater than when he 
“put the glittering bauble by” because he could 
not “ lose any servant or friend that might help 
in the work,” even “ of a forward, unmannerly or 
womanish spirit.” 

If Cromwell was right in believing that the 
nation req^uired a monarchical government, then 
it is evident that his own power would have been 
strengthened by the use and wont of the title of 
King. The succession of his son was at the best 
doubtful ; but he was more likely to hold peace- 
ful possession as King than as Protector. The 
feeling of the people was in favour of Monarchy, 
and the stirrings for a Eestoration might have been 
laid to rest by the establishment of a new dynasty 
on the ancient throne. 

As it was, though he would have gained more 
by assuming the complete sovereignty, he gained 
something by the change embodied in the new 
constitution. He was now acknowledged, “in 
heraldry as well as in reaKty,” as one of the 
sovereigns of Europe. He had the right of ap- 
pointing his successor, and of nominating a second 
]Souse, who would act as a check on the Commons 
His prerogative, which had been undefined under 
the first Protectorate, was now the ancient pre- 
rogative of the pngs of England, limited (as he 
himself wished it to be)’ by certain rules drawn 
from the experience of Charles I’s tyranny. 
Above all, liberty of conscience to the full extent 
of his own wish was secured to the people ; and' 
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as lae always desired tlie good of tte people, so 
he cared for liberty of conscience more than lor 

any other form of good. _ 

kt the structure of Monarchy was incomplete 

without the Crown, and we shall not be doing 
CromweU injustice if we believe that he held it 
still in view, as, when a boy at Huntingdon 
School, it had appeared in vision to his moon- 

struck fancy. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 
ST&e JBeio Protectorate* 


rpHE Petition and Advice, altered to suit the 
-L new -modelled Protectorate, was solemnly 
accepted by Cromwell on the 26th of June, in 
^Westminster Hall ^ and at the same place and 
time he received his second inauguration. It was 
a more gorgeous ceremony than that of December, 
1653. A purple robe, a sword, a sceptre of gold, 
a Bible richly gilt, were the symbols of sovereignty. 
The Coronation chair, with the stone of the Scot- 
tish kings, was brought over from Westminster 
Abbey, and set under a cloth of state. Ambassa- 
dors stood to right and left, and great dignitaries 
of state around. Garter and Xorroy proclaimed 
the Protector s title with sound of trumpets and 
shouting. But aU must hav e felt that the ancient 
Majesty of England was not there as long as the 
' name and symbol of Eoyalty was away. This was 
neither the simplicity of Cincinnatus, nor the 
Eoyal state of Henry Vlll.* ^‘A Protector^s grace 
wanted not much of a King,^’ but enough to give 
the laugh to those who were Kings de and, 
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above all, to Charles Stuart. If he had gained 
more real advantage by the establishment of the 
new constitution, he had also lost credit by 
appearing to grasp at the Crown, and miss it. 

At the present moment, however, Cromwell’s 
wood fortune abroad brought him the news of 
“ one of the fieriest actions ever fought by land or 
water,” the last fight of glorious Blake. “He 
fought,” says the legend on his medal, “at once 
with ships and castles : he dared the fury of aU 
the elements.” He dashed into the jaws of death 
at Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, a crescent of stone walls 
and roaring guns, silenced the fire of the forts, sank 
the ships of war and the treasure fleet with its 
precious burden, every sail of them ; and then, after 
eleven hours’ fighting, sailed out again. He lived to 
receive the Protector’s thanks and a costly jewel 
voted by the Parliament some three months later; 
and then, stricken with dropsy and scurvy, closed 
his eyes within sight of England, a worthy country- 
man of Drake and Nelson; and lay in Westminster 
Abbey tfll the fury of the Eestoration desecrated 

his noble grave. 

Cromwell, like Wellington, knew that England 
could not “ pretend to soldiery,” and rival the 
great military monarchies on land. He did not 
try to play the part of G-ustavus Adolphus, 
though had he been firm on his throne he might 
have done so. But he knew the value of a small 
English army ; and sent in the course of this 
summer 6,000 English troops to help 'Turenne 

2 0 
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against the Spaniards, and win froni them Mardyk 
and Dunkirk, to make up for the loss of Calais 
a hundred years before. The treaty with France 
bore date 23rd March, 1657. The troops were 
landed at Boulogne in May, and reviewed by 
Lewis XIV. in person. Cardinal Mazarin had 
other projects in view, and thought to use the 
English, troops as a catspaw to secure his own 
frontier inland. Some extracts from Cromwell’s 
despatches to his Ambassador, Lockhart, show 
that he was not to be so beguiled. “ I am deeply 
sensible,’’ he writes, “that the French are very 
much short with us in ingenuity and performance 
... to talk of giving us garrisons which are in- 
land as caution for future action, to talk.of what 
wiU be done next campaign, axe but parcels of 
words for children. If they will give us garrisons, 
let them give us Calais, Dieppe, and Boulogne: 
which I think they wiU do as soon as be honest 
in their words in giving us any one Spanish 
garrison upon the coast into our hands. . . . 
Truly, sir, I desire you to take boldness and 
freedom to yourself in your dealing with the. 
French on these accounts.” 

Lockhart’s “boldness and freedom” were not 
resented by Cardinal Mazarin. The two armies 
fought side by side, and the great Turenne had 
occasion to admire the good conduct of the 
English troops. His rival, Condd, was' wearing 
the red scarf as a commander on the Spanish 
side. The Dukes of York and Gloucester were 
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there too. Brave deeds were done on both sides ; 
forts carried without a breach; the Eedcoats 
shouting for joy when they saw the enemy, “ and 
c Tigci-ng the whole Spanish army as far as from 
Westminster Abbey to St. Paul’s,” falling on in 
order or “ happy go luchy ” as it chanced. 

The principal action of this campaign took place 
on the dunes of Dunkirk on the 4th of June, 1658, 
a year after the first landing of the 6,000 under 
Eeynolds. Lockhart commanded the English, 
Turenne the French. The Spanish commander, 
Don Juan of Austria, insisted on engaging in 
spite of the opposition of Cond4, who declared 
that, with Turenne at its head, a French army 
could not fail of success. On his side Lockhart 
assured Turenne that he was at his service. “ M. 
de Turenne should give him his reasons, if he 
thought good, aft&r the battle.” “ My lord,” said 
Cond4 to the young Duke of Gloucester, “did 
you ever see a battle fought?’ “No, said the 
young prince. “Very weU; you are now going 
to see a battle lost.” 

The fight lasted four hours, the English troops 
contributing more than their share to the victory. 
The Spanish army was routed, leaving 4,000 
prisoners in the enemy’s hands. Two days later 
the town surrendered to Louis XIV., who lost no 
time in handing it over to the English. 

Splendid compliments passed between the King 
of France and the Protector, whose son-in-law. 
Lord Falconbridge, or Fauconberg, was received 
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bareheaded by that master of etiquette. Counter 
embassies, with presents and fine speeches, were 
sent by the French king, whose sudden illness 
was (so said Mazarin) the only cause which pre- 
vented the Cardinal from attending in person 
“ one of the greatest of men.” 

Other smaller successes followed — the last 
glories of Cromwell, the third English captain 
whose armies had added foreign soil to the 
English realm. 

Cromwell’s designs in foreign policy were not 
confined to the possession of a town on the 
French frontier. The Protestant forces of 'the 
hTorth had secured the empire in the House of 
Austria, and thus weakened the Protestant cause 
endangered by the Prince of Westphalia. The 
Hapsburgs in Spain and Austria were in Cromwell’s 
eyes the grand enemies of Protestantism, and he 
employed all his energy to raise a league against 
them to carry out the designs of Henry IV. 
France, Sweden, and Portugal were to join with 
the Protestant princes of Germany, and the male- 
contents in Poland and Transylvania, to weaken 
the Catholic interest in Europe, and carry out 
with more vigour and consistency the scheme 
which Queen Elizabeth had conceived, but had 
wanted resolution and enterprise to effect. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

®t{)er |)ott£{e* 

T he second session of the “Xew Protectorate’’ 
Parliament opened on the 20th of January, 
1658. The legislative power consisted now, as in 
ancient days, of a Chief Magistrate and two Houses 
of Parliament j and to this Constitution the Pro- 
tector himself, the nominees of the “ other House,” 
and the members of the Commons, were alike 
sworn. By Cromwell’s own advice the question 
of exclusion of Members had been left to the 
Houses themselves. Such, therefore, of the hun- 
dred excluded Members were admitted to sit as 
submitted to take the oath of allegiance; and 
thus the House, as it sat down on the 20th of 
January, was less well affected to the Protector 
and his government than that assembly which had 
passed the Petition and Advice. It would perhaps 
have been good policy if Cromwell had dissolved 
the Parliament, and trusted to a fresh election ; 
but it ould have caused discontent, and cost 
.money. He had no Major-Generals now to manage 
elections; and it would have been an act of dis- 
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ailiament which had raised him to the throae 
fault or he ° 

ho con d ?' circumstances which 

ho could not control. His new House of Lords 

^^as rom the first a failure ; and the re-^mitted 

• ornhers, full of resentment as of ability, were 

the first opponents of the new Constitution 

I they had had no hand in passing, and neglec- 

no effort to make their sovereign and his new 

Peel Iff composed in part of 

Uus, who, however, refused to sit or absented 

tuemselves; of army grandees, great officers of 

state, old Parliament men, city merchants, and 

country gentlemen, most of them adherents of the 

1 rotoctor ; a dignified ' “ Senate ” of the modern 

constitutional type; but not - such a House of 

Peera, representing wealth and station rather than 

" ■’ 'ty aud counsel, as Englishmen are accustomed 

spect. The difficulty of finding a name for 

now Chamber was typical of the real difficulty 

To have called it “the House of Lords” would 

have made it ridiculous as long as real Lords 

remained excluded, and would have given offence 

to tlio llepublicans, who had solemnly abolished 

the Peerace. To have called it the “ Upper House ” 

_ _y of the “ Upper Bench,” would have 

ofiensive to the Commons, who had declared 

selves the sole origin of government lit .is, 

* ’ " that if Cromwell had assumed the loyal 
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title, he would have summoned by writ such of 
the old Peers as came within the Parliamentary 
/‘qualifications/' and would take the necessary 
oaths ; and would have created new Peers to make 
up the required number. For Cromwell, indeed, 
if he had lived there was no escape from royalty. 
He had forced the nation to obey him, and they 
would again, as in former times, give their alle- 
giance to a crowned usurper, but never to a 
provisional tyrant. 

Such as they were, the Protector met his two 
Houses at Westminster. He was unwell, and 
could not make a long speech. Fiennes, the Lord 
Chancellor, then made a long and elaborate oration, 
the main point of which was to argue how desirable 
was the institution of a Second Chamber. His 
speech had too much of apology in it, and fore- 
shadowed the storm which soon burst. 

The Court majority of 1657, which had passed 
the Petition and Advice, had been weakened both 
by the drafting of its strongest members 'into the 
“ other House," and by the readmission of nearly 
a hundred malecontents. The Protector must have 
known that he could not govern with such a 
House of Commons ; but Parliamentary govern- 
mentj as we understand it, was no part of his 
policy. His object in continuing the present 
Parliament was to avoid offence, and to obtain 
supplies for extraordinary expenses connected 
with the Army and foreign politics. He trusted 
to the action of the Lords to check any hostile 
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movement on the part of the Commons, and to 
an early dissolution in case of need. The Oath of 
Allegiance taken by aU the members had been 
framed on the analogy of the ancient oath as 
an engagement of personal allegiance to the Pro- 
tector, ^ not extending as in later examples to a 
recognition of the Constitution ; but it might have 
been expected that the Opposition would not go 
so far as to try to upset entirely the new Consti- 
tution, under which they sat as Members of 
Parliament. If, however, Cromwell foresaw that 
they would do this, he foresaw also that he would 
have a good pretext for dissolution, and that the 
Pepublicans would appear as factious opposers and 
disturbers of “ Settlement.” 

The leaders of the Commons, now that the Court 
majority were removed, were strong Eepublicans. 
In the absence of their proper leaders the Repub- 
lican party were headed by Haslerig, Scot, Weaver 
and Maynard, men of less ability, but sincere and 
courageous. Haslerig had been nominated as a 
Lord Cromwell’s old friend, to whom he had 
written in his need at Dunbar ; a passionate, 
blustering man, full of his own importance, ' but 
not unfit to lead a faction. He came down to the 
House of Commons and loudly proclaimed his 
wrongs. He had been the first to sign the bold 
remonstrance against exclusion, and now he claimed 
his right to sit according to his election as Member 
for Leicester. There was some demur at first; but 
he demanded to take the oath, was admitted,' and 
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thenceforward took so prominent a part in opposi- 
tion that Cromwell called the House Haslerig’s 
Parliament/' 

The EepuMicans would not “huild Jericho 
again " by assenting to the restoration of a House 
of Lords. They felt the less bound to anything 
beyond the mere terms of their oath, as the new 
Constitution had been passed without their advice 
or consent. But Cromwell's position as sovereign 
was bound up by his oath with the new Constitu- 
tion. He was Protector so far as the new Legisla- 
tive Body consisted of two Houses, and no further. 
The quarrel was plain, but as usual in an English 
Parliament, it took a legal and technical shape, 
and was not fought out on the main issue. 

The principle on which the Petition and Advice 
was framed was to define as little as possible. It 
was intended that, wherever it was not otherwise 
expressed, the old law and custom of Prerogative 
and Privilege should hold. Hence the oath of 
allegiance and the Protector's oath were identical 
with the ancient formulas ; the privilege of both 
Houses, and the right of the Lords' to exercise 
judicial power, were not asserted but implied. 
But in matters where the experience of half a 
century had shown that the old landmarks were 
insufficient, definitions , and limitations had been 
laid down. In particular it was thought necessary 
to define the extent of that judicial power which 
the House of Lords had by custom as the highest 
Court of Justice in the kingdom. Between what 
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was defined and what was intended to be under- 
stood the Opposition found it easy to introduce a 
doubt. They argued that neither Protector nor 
ParKament could have intended to restore the 
House of Lords, which had voluntarily renounced 
life, and had (said Haslerig) been decently buried 
by the Army — “ our army of Saints.” Were they 
now to disinter the corpse,? The Article which 
defined the powers of the other House spoke of 
nothing but judicial matters. By the Constitution 
itself, then, the functions of the “ other House ” were 
judicial, and not legislative. It was but an off- 
shoot from the Commons ; it could not be a co- 
ordinate power. 

On the day on which Haslerig took his seat in 
the Commons, Cromwell attempted to check the 
tumult. He met the two Houses at Whitehall, 
addressed them as “ My Lords and Gentlemen of 
the two Houses of Parliament, (for so I must own 
you,) in whom, together with myself, is vested the 
legislative power of these nations ’—thus anticipat- 
ing and stating for himself the whole question at 
issue— and in earnest, and solemn tones warned 
them of danger pressing on all sides, and threaten- 
ing not only their well-being, but the being of the 
State; from without, the danger to Protestants from 
the House of Austria, now. made once more secure 
of the emijire, after the death, of Perdinand TTT 
in one of its branches ; and in the other perse- 
cuting Protestants in the South of Europe, the 
Grisons, the Piedmontese, the Switzers^ — " a prey of' 
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the Spanish power and interest ” guided and helped 
by an able Pope (Alexander VII.) ; Protestantism 
divided, Sweden set against Denmark, the Dutch 
caballing with the Danes against England, “ prefer-, 
ring profit before godliness,” and even conspiring to 
provide Charles Stuart with “ sloops ” to transport 
troops ; — from within, the danger from the “united” 
Cavalier and Episcopal interest, fro,m sects and 
sections of sects, some of them leagued with Stuart 
and Spaniard. These dangers were real and im- 
min erit. Did they think it was “ a time of sleep, 
and ease, and rest, to talk of circumstantial things, 
and q^uarrel about circumstances?” Too much 
had already been spent. Let them have one 
heart and soul, one mind to maintain the honest 
and just rights of this nation, not to pretend to 
them to the destruction of our peace, to the de- 
struction of the nation. “I beseech G(5d touch 
your hearts and open your ears to this truth; and 
that you may be as deaf adders to stop your ears 
to all dissension !” 

There were two things which would preserve 
the nation. One, the Arnjy, by which peace was 
maintained; “a poor unpaid Army, the soldiers 
going barefoot at this time in this City, this 
weather.” The other, the “ Settlement,” the newly- 
established frame of government, the two Houses 
of Parliament and himself. “ It would be their 
wisdom . . . and their justice to uphold that 
settlement.” 

The concluding words of this speech may weU be 
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here quoted. “ WMle I live and am able I H^a^^ 
be ready to stand and fall with you. . . . I have 
taken my Oath to govern according to the law« 
that are now made; and I trust TshaU fullv 
answer it. And know, I sought not this place. 
I speak it before God, Angels, and Men: I did 
not. ^ You sought me for it, you brought me to it • 
and I took my Oath to be faithful to the Interest 
of these biations, to be faithful to the Government. 

• . . And I trust by the grace of God ... I shall 
I must— see it done according to the Articles 

of Government; that every just Merest mafbe 

preserved, that a godly Ministry may be upheld 
... that all men may be preserved in their just 

rights, whether civil or spiritual.” . 

The House would listen to no warnino' They 
were constitutionally in the right. The Protector 
had overridden the laws of England, and the 
foundation of his power was neither election nor 
free consent of his subjects. But he was there 
and could not be removed; and for the present 
he was the only bulwark between themselves and 
Charks II. If CromweU fell, the English nation 
would not of their own good will set up the 
Eepublic again. Cromwell’s power was the onlv 
chance for the Cause, whether he had deserved 

well or ill of the Cause. 

The Eepublican party miscalculated their 
strength and popularity in thinking that they 
could go on throwing contempt on the new Peer^ 
age, and that the Protector would not venture to 
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dissolve* them. In fact, he allowed them to do as 
they liked till, on the 4th of February, they had 
voted to send their answer by their own mes- 
sengers. Whether any other circumstance in- 
censed him we do not know. Something 
happened that morning (4th February), we are 
told, “that put the Protector into a rage and 
passion near unto madness.” He did not wait to 
put on a dress of ceremony, nor to have his state 
carriage got ready. • He sent the first servant who 
was at hand to order his coach, clapped on his 
hat, ordered half a dozen guards to follow him, 
and, accompanied only by one officer and his 
nephew, drove to W es tminster. There he “ drank 
a glass of beer in the ante-room,” summoned the 
Commons to the Upper House, and addressed them 
for the last time. 

He ,told them that he was brought into his 
present capacity by their Petition and Advice. 
He had not sought it himself. But having under- 
taken it, certainly he did look that it should be 
made good to him. For himself, he would have 
been glad to have lived under his woodside, to 
have kept a flock of sheep, rather than have under- 
taken such a burden of government, “ a burden 
too heavy for any creature.” He had accepted it 
on condition that there should be some persons to 
come between himself and the House of Commons, 
and it was granted^ that he should name another 
House. They would not have it so— everything 
must be too high or too low ; there was not in them 
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any intention of settlement. There had been de- 
signs of setting up a Commonwealth again : designs 
among the Army to break and divide. They 
were^ playing the King of Scots’ game, and helping 
him in his plans of invasion. Petitions had been 
got up to draw the people of London into a tumult- 
ing, nay, a rebellion ! The cause of all the evH 
was, that they had not honestly tried to carry into 
effect their own Petition and Advice for the Settle- 
ment of the Nation, but had rather plotted for a 
Eestoration. “And if,” he continued, “this be 
the end of your sitting, -and this be your carriage 
I think it high time that an end be put unto your 
sitting. And I do dissolve this Parliament. And 
let God be judge between yon and me !” To which 

(we are told) many of the Members answered 
“Amen.” 

Though the Protector’s action was hasty, it was 
not capricious or ill-judged. The Anabaptist and 
Eoyalist factions were combining, and coming near 
to a fresh insurrection. Troops were ready to be 
transported from the Spanish Netherlands; it was 
expected that the City would rise and put 20,000 
men in arms. The temper of the Army was doubt- 
fuL Behind all these active elements of disturbance 
lay the settled resentment' of the nation, wearied 
with nearly twenty years of strife, desiring nothing 
so much as peace; but already heartily tired of 
Puritan professions, and beginning to think that 
personal government under 'their old line of 
sovereigns was better than the despotism of 
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Cromwell and Ms J anissaries.” A letter written 
the day after the dissolution of Parliament says 
that ‘^if their session had continued but two or 
three days longer all had been in blood, both in 
city and country, upon Charles Stuart’s interest.” 
The danger was not exaggerated; and the best 
hope of peace lay in the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment which would only discuss and cabal, however 
harsh and sudden it might seem. 

On the 6th of Pebruary Cromwell summoned 
a Council of Officers at Whitehall, and put before 
them the dangers which threatened the country 
and the cause, in a speech which lasted two hours. 
He had not lost the secret of command. There 
were, however, a few malecontents. Two of these 
were soon after cashiered. Other officers of the 
Anabaptist way of tMnking were also sent about 
their business. It seemed as if Cromwell was 
going to remodel the Army, and purge it of Inde- 
pendents and Anabaptists, forgetful of his old 
principles and pledges, and of the men whose 
help had placed him where he was. 

Whether or not Cromwell, as was generally 
beheved, made the most of the discontents in 
order to justify strong measures, discontents were 
manifold, and the disquiet was general. Great 
numbers of suspected persons were arrested, 
Harrison amongst the first. It was said that the 
prisons contained 12,000 persons under arrest for 
political reasons. Eoman Catholics and Eoyalists 
were expelled from London. The changes in the 
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Army caused much talk and anxiety. Lambert 
was believed to be intriguing for a Eestoration. 
The fidelity of the Army was not assured. At a 
review held a fortnight after the dissolution a 
pistol shot was fired at the Protector, and he 
thought it necessary to inspect the watch at 
Whitehall in person. He had for some tim e been 
in the habit of wearing a “close coat,” or coat of 
mail, under his clothes. Seditious manifestoes 
were published and seized. Thurloe’s secret 
police were never so busy ; and while plots of all 
kinds were rife, sober-minded men, such as White- 
locke, the Protector’s Judicious friend, retired as 
much as possible from public affairs, and only 
urged moderation. 

But Cromwell was not disposed to be moderate. 
He engaged the City to stand by him, as he had 
engaged the Army, and to organize, its Militia; 
and having thus secured himself from immediate 
danger, he proceeded to retaliate on his enemies. 
Served as he was by spies, it was easy for him to 
lay his hand on whom he would. He showed at 
once his generosity and coolness of head by send- 
ing a private message to the Duke of Ormond by 
Lord Broghill to warn him of his danger if he 
stayed in London. He waited till the plots 
were ready to burst, and it is probable that the 
increased rigour of his government hastened their 
readiness. Eisings were to take place in York- 
shire, Sussex, London ; the city was to be fired, 
the Protector seized, and- perhaps murdered ; Hie 
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iring was to land on the southern coast. Some 
delay was caused whilst invaders waited for the 
insurrection, and insurgents for the invasion. But 
a serious rising was to he attempted in London 
on the 16th of May. That morning Sir J ohn 
Barkstead, Governor of the Tower, rode into the 
city with five “drakes” and a strong guard of 
Militia, and arrested nearly a hundred persoas, 
conspirators and apprentices. In the preceding 
weeks, and during all April, anests had been 
made, and the greater number of those persons 
who formed the association called “ The Sealed 
Knot ” were in custody. Cromwell’s plan had aU 
along been to deter by a few terrible examples ; 
and terror never had seemed more necessary than 
now. When the net was fuU, he chose out a certain 
number of prisoners for trial They were aU 
Eoyalists. He would not lay his hand on his old 
friends, or on any who had once served the Cause. 
His clemency and greatness of heart was never 
more conspicuous than at this moment, when he 
was putting in motion the ugly machine of a High 
Court of Justice, legalized by an Act passed in 
1656, but not the less distasteful to Englishmen 
accustomed to see offences tried by the common 
courts of justice. Whitelocke and others advised 
him to let the law take its ordinary course, but he 
would not listen to them. He professed to look 
upon the conspirators as guilty of an exceptional 
crime, as disturbers of a settlement which he had 
hoped would restore peace to the three nations. 

2d 
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Out of fifteen prisoners tried before the Court of 
Justice only two were condemned, Sir Henry 
Slingsby, and Dr. Hewitt, an Episcopalian clergy- 
man. Three of the city rioters were also exe- 
cuted. Much sympathy was felt for Slingsl^'y and 
Hewitt, and the Protector’s severity was made the 
more conspicuous because both the criminals were 
connected with his family. Lady Slingsby was 
the sister of Lord Ealconbridge’s father. Hewitt 
was said to have privately married, according to the 
episcopal rite. Lord Falconbridge and Lady Mary 
Cromwell, and the Lady Elizabeth used to attend 
his ministrations. Both she and Lady Falcon- 
bridge interceded in vain for the condemned men. 

d Falconbridge came back from liis splendid 
embassy only three days before his uncle’s exe- 
cution, and was able to do no more than prevajil 
with his father-in-law to commute the sentence 
on both from hanging to beheading. His wife 
went so far as to beg the French Ambassador to 
ask the interference of the Cardinal, or even the 
King of France. As in the case of Don Panta- 
leon Sa, no personal considerations had weight 
with Cromwell when he had made up his mind 
on a matter of public policy i and the two 
criminals suifered the penalty of their crime or 
their loyalty. There is no reason to believe the 
stories of estrangement between Cromwell and 
his favourite daughter, Lady Claypole. She was 
taken with a painful and fatal illness, and in the 
ravings of her delirium it is likely enough that 
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sHe may have cried out upon the blood shed by 
her father; but in her last letter she expressed 
much thankfulness for the preservation of her 
father, his family, and the whole nation from ruin 
and blood; and for a fortnight before her death 
Cromwell was never absent from her bedside, and 
almost entirely gave up the care of all public 
business. He had many sorrows at this time. 
His sisters, Mrs. Desborough and Mrs. Sewster, 
both died in 1656 ; his son-in-law, Eich, died on 
the 16 th of February, only three months after his 
marriage ; and soon after the young man’s grand- 
father, Cromwell’s old friend. Lord Warwick. But 
the greatest grief, one which hastened his own 
death, was the mortal illness of his dearest daughter. 
"‘This,” says his faithful attendant, Harvey, “took 
deep impression upon him, who indeed was ever 
a most indulgent and tender father. A few days 
after her death he called for his Bible, and desired 
an honourable and godly person then (with others) 
present to read unto him that passage in Philip- 
pians Fourth, "Not that I speak in respect of want: 
for 1 have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content. ... I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.’ Which read, said 
he, to use his own words as near as I can remember 
them : " This Scripture did once save my life; when 
my eldest son died; which went as a dagger to my 
my heart, indeed it did.’ And then repeating the 
words of the text himself . ! . said he, " ’Tis true, 
Paul, you have learnt this and attained to this 
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measnre of grace, but wbat shall I do ? Ah, poor 
creature, it is a hard lesson for me to take out, I 
find it so ! But reading on to the 13th verse, 
where Paul saith, ‘ I can do all things through 
Christ that strength eneth me,’ then Faith began to 
work, and his heart to find support and comfort ; 
saying thus to himself, ‘ He that was Paul’s Christ’ 
is my Christ too :’ and to draw waters out of the 
well of Salvation, Christ.” 

His nerves, which had j never failed him in 
twenty years of toil and danger, now gave way. 
For some years before his death his strong, and . 
masculine handwritiug, the mirror of his cou- 
rageous spirit, had become weak and tremulous ; 
he seldom wrote more than to sign his name. 
He could not sleep, and, made matters worse by 
sleeping-draughts. He is said to have been 
much affected by Sesby’s pamphlet, “Killing no 
Mmder,'’ which appeared in 1657. He became 
restless and uneasy, wore armour constantly, and 
carried pistols and daggers. He freciuently changed 
his sleeping-room, kept secret passages and means 
of exit, appointed a special bodyguard, and 
himself went the rounds, and inspected the posts ; 
lived much alone, and apart from his family; 
never took the air but in company with his life- 
guard, riding violently, and changing his route 
jfrom day to day. It seemed as if he clung to 
the chances of !^e as life itself was failing. 

There was more work to be done before he was 
released. Money was wanted to support the war 
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with Spain, and there was some thought of an 
accommodation. 

He resolved to call a Parliament, for it was 
thought that the nation would endure anything 
rather than be taxed without consent of Parlia- 
ment ; and it seemed probable that the Army, as 
well as the people in general, would look with 
more favour than before on the project of assum- 
ing the Crown, which seemed to be the only 
safeguard against Eoyalist intrigues. Some of 
the leading Eepublicans were consulted. They 
pronounced in favour of an elective Protectorate. 
Cromwell said he would take his own counsel, 
and not burden his conscience by making himself 
responsible for the, ruin of the honest party and 
the nation. 

It is hardly to be doubted that, with or without 
the advice of Parliament, he would at the begin- 
ning of its session have declared himself King. 
Everything pointed that way. His own title of 
“ Most serene Highness,^' those given to the Pro- 
tectoral family, ''Most fllustrious Lord,” "Most 
illustrious Lady,” the offices and dignities con- 
ferred on them, the greater state with which 
he surrounded himself, were the attributes of a 
complete royalty, and could only be justified and 
made consistent by such an intention ; and it is * 
probable that a new Parliament would have 
accepted the assumption of the royal title, and 
been content to acknowledge a real Peerage. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 
last 3^Uness aati Deat&* 

/^EOM WELL’S illiiess Lad begun in the first 
week of August, with a violent attack of 
the gout and other disorders ; but he was able to 
come up to London to lay his dear daughter in 
Henry VII/s chapel. He was seen in his coach 
among his guards in Hyde Park ; and a few days 
later, on the 20th of August, George Fox, the 
Quaker, tells us, I met him riding into Hampton 
Court Park ; and before I came at him, as he rode 
in the head of his Lifeguard, I saw and felt a 
waft of death go forth against him; and when I 
came to him, he looked like a dead man. ... He 
bid me come to his house the next day ; when I 
came he was sick, and Harvey, who was one that 
waited on him, told me the doctors were not 
willing I should come in to speak with him. So 
I passed away, and never saw him any more.” 

On the 24th, at the advice of his physicians, 
he went back to WhitehaU for change of air. 
On the same day the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had married Lord Fairfax’s daughter, and 
had been under surveillance ever since, was com- 
mitted to the Tower. His father-in-law, the 
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great Lord-General, went MmseK to Whitehall to 
remonstrate, hut could not prevail upon Cromwell 
to retract his order. Fairfax turned abruptly 
from him in the gallery at Whitehall, cocking his 
hat, and throwing his cloak under his arm, as he 
used to do when he ^as angry This was the last 
meeting between the two great soldiers who had 
been so much to each other but a few years before. 
His friends were all gone now except Fleetwood. 
Ireton, Vane, Ludlow, Harrison, Hutchinson, 
Martin, Bradshaw, Haslerig, even Lambert; all 
these men whom he trusted, and who had trusted 
him when he was fighting for the Cause against 
its enemies, were either dead or turned to bitter 
enemies, and the noblest of all now turned away 
from him in fierce anger. 

The malady, which began a little before Lady 
Claypole's death, left him on the 17th for a few 
days. On the 20th he was so well that it was 
hoped the worst was over ; but the next morning 
he was attacked with fits of ague, ‘‘long and 
somewhat sharp.'' The doctors did not think 
him in danger; but how gloomy the prospect of 
his death was may be read in the letters of Thurloe 
and others about him. "‘It cannot but . . . make 
us deeply sensible how much our dependence is 
upon Him in whose hands is the life and breath 
of this His old servant; and if the Lord take 
him away from amongst us, how terrible a blow 
it would be to all the good people of the land. 
The people of God here . pray much for his 
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recovery . . . and to have his life spared and his 
health restored by prayer is a great addition to 
the mercy. ... His Highness is just now enter- 
ing into his fit ; I beseech the Lord to be favour- 
able to him in it.” His friends could not believe 
that his sickness was mortal “His Highness,” 
writes his son-in-law, Fleetwood, on the 24th, 
“ hath had very great discoveries of the Lord to 
him in his sickness, and hath had some assurances 
of his being restored.” Thurloe writes to the 
same effect a few days later. “ Hever was there a 
greater stock of prayers going for any man than 
is now going for him . . . and G-od having pre- 
pared the heart to pray, I trust He will incline 
His ear to hear. And that which is some ground 
of hope is that the Lord, as in some former 
occasions, hath given to himseK a particular 
assurance, that he shall yet live to serve Trim and 
to carry on the work He hath put into his hands.” 
Prayers were offered up in churches and by com- 
panies of ministers “in an adjoining room” at 
Whitehall. A general meeting of Officers was 
called to discuss affairs, but debated nothing, 
“the whole time they spent in prayer.” The fits ' 
grew more frequent and violent ; the fever was a 
“ bastard tertian,” with fits succeeding each other 
on alternate days, but with attacks of less violence 
in the intervals also. A change took place on 
Saturday, the 28th, when the fever became a 
“ double tertian,” recurring every twelve hours. 
On Sunday prayers were offered in all the churches 
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for his recovery. On Monday Thurloe writes to 
Henry Cromwell : “ Truly since Saturday morning 
he hath scarce heen perfectly out of his fits. 
The doctors are yet hopeful that he may struggle 
through it, though their hopes are mingled with 
much fear.” That day he had some talk about 
the succession to the Protectorate, and it was 
supposed that he nominated his eldest son Richard 
in case of his own death. The next day (Tuesday, 
31st August) Lord Palconbridge writes that he “ is 
now beyond all possibility of recovery.” 

Nothing further is told . of the course of his 
illn ess till it ended' with his death on the Friday 
afternoon. But Harvey has preserved many of his 
words and ejaculations as he lay for seven days 
wrestling with death. “We could not be more 
desirous he should abide than he was content and 
willing to be gone.” He spoke of the two Cove- 
nants of Grace and of Works. ‘“They were Two,’ 
he was heard ejaculating; ‘Two, but put into One 
before the Foundation of the World !’ And again, 
‘It is holy and true, it is holy and true, it is holy 
and true! — ^Who made it holy and true? The 
Mediator of the Covenant ! ’ . . . When his Wife 
and Children stood weeping round him, he said : 
‘Love not this world. . . . Children, live like 
Christians : — I leave you the Covenant to feed 
upon.’ And again, ‘Lord, Thou knowest if I do 
desire to live it is to show forth Thy praise and de- 
clare Thy works.’ Once he was heard saying, ‘It is 
a fearful thing to Ml into the hands of the Living 
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God ! ’ This was spoken three times, says Har- 
vey. . . . Thrice over he said this; looking into 
the Eternal Kingdoms: 'A fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the Living God !’ . . . But again: 

‘ . . . The Lord hath filled me with as much as- 
surance of His pardon and His love as my soul 
can hold. 

Monday, the 30th of August, was memorable 
for a violent storm .of wind, which overturned 
whole forests, swept all traffic from the roads, and 
threw up with the tide at Deptford, to the dismay 
of the superstitious, the carcase of a monstrous 
whale. In the midst of the roaring tempest Oliver 
was heai^ praying : “Lord,” he said, “although I 
am a miserable and wretched creature, I am in 
covenant with Thee through grace, and I may, I 
will, come to Thee for Thy people. Thou hast made 
me (though very unworthy) a mean instrument to 
do them some good and Thee service. . . . Lord, 
however Thou dost dispose of me, continue and’ 
go on to do good for them. Give them consistency 
of judgment, one heart, and mutual love ; and go 
on to deliver them . . . and make the name of 
Christ glorious in the world. Teach those who 
look too much upon Thy instruments to depend 
more upon Thyself. Pardon such as desire to 
trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they 
are Thy people too. And pardon the foUy of this 
short prayer :— even for Jesus Christ’s sake. And 
give us a good night, if it be Thy pleasure.” 

• Cailyle, V. 166 , 167 . 
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On Thursday night, the 2nd of Septeniher, “ the 
very night before the Lord took him to his ever^ 
lasting rest, he said,^Truly God is good; indeed 
He is— He will not* — there his speech failed 
him. . . . Again he said, ‘ I wonld he willmg to live 
to he further serviceable to God and His people ; 
hut my work is done, yet God will be with His 
people/ He was very restless most part of the 
night, speaking often to himself. And there being 
something to drink offered to him, he was desired • 
to take the same and endeavour to sleep ; unto 
which he answered, ^ It is not my design to drink 
or to sleep, hut my design is to make what haste 
I can to be gone.* Afterwards, towards morning, 
using divers holy expressions, implying much 
inward consolaticto. and peace ; among the rest he 
spake some exceeding self-debasing words, anni- 
hilating and judging himself.* The next morn- 
ing, the ^rd of September, his fortunate day, the 
day of ^‘Dunbar field** and « Worcester’s laureate 
wreath,** he became speechless, and passed into an 
unconscious state, from which he did not revive. 
Between three and four in the afternoon he was 
heard to give a deep sigh. His attendants went 
to the bedside, and found him lying dead. 

There was rejoicing at Oliver’s death ; but there 
was also deep grief and amazement. Thurloe 
wrote the next day to Henry Cromwell, I am 
not able to speak or write : this stroke is so sore, 
the providence of God in it so stupendous. ... I 
can do nothing but put my mouth in the dust, 
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and say, It is the Lord. . . . He lived desired, and 
died lamented; everybody bemoaning themselves 
and saying, 'A great man is fallen in Israel i ’ ’’ 
And Lord Falconbridge : The consternation and 
astomshment of people is nnexpressible : their 
Jiearts seemed as sunk within them. . . . Your 
Lordship may imagine what it was in her High- 
ness and other near relations. My poor wif^ I 
know not what in the earth to do with her : when 
seemingly quieted, she bursts out again into passion 
that tears her very heart in pieces; nor can I blame 
her^ considering what she has lost.’^ 

The corpse was embalmed, and buried in West- 
nunster Abbey amongst the Kings of England, 
with the same splendid ceremonial as had been 
used in the funeral of James 1. “ The hearse was 
magnificent (says Cowley), the idol crowned and 
(not to mention all other ceremonials which are 
practised at Eoyal interments, and therefore by 
no means could be omitted here) the vast multi- 
tude of spectators made up, as it uses to do, no 
small part of the spectacle itself.” 

Gf those spectators many were true mourners • 
but more were saddened by a sense that the good 
Cause had died with its greatest champion, and by 
the apprehension of the evil days which were 
coming upon the nation.- Oliver Cromwell’s work 
had ended with his life. He had known how to 
destroy and maintain, but not to build; and the ' 
power which he had so mightily wielded crumbled 
mto dust in the hands of his unworthy successor. 
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Cromwell's personal character is not to be easily 
summed up. But if there is a harmony in his 
life which will explain its discordant elements, 
and reconcile hero and hypocrite, it is to be found 
in the belief that he had been raised up from 
among the people to accomplish a work for God, 
who had prospered it in his hands, and borne 
witness to it : and that to God, not to men, he was 
responsible both for his ends, which he knew were 
great, and his means, which were liot those of 
common men. From this belief came to Cromwell, 
as to Mahomet and Savonarola, the temptation to 
believe himself inspired, so that his own will 
was God's will ; a temptation which has its place 
in great minds. In this he juggled with himself 
as he did with others: and if he did not "^make 
necessities," he accepted them too readily. 

His place in history is among the greatest of 
practical rulers. As soldier and king he may be 
ranked by the side of Edward I.; but he had not, 
like Edward and the Tudor sovereigns, that sym- 
pathy with the people whom he ruled which might 
have made him submit his will to theirs, and be 
their friend as well as their master. His imperious 
temper and his impatience of slowness and stu- 
pidity made him fitter to rule in war than in.peace. 
In politics patience and forbearance are more 
powerful than swift decision and heroic courage. 

Cromwell, like Marlborough, loved difaculties. Alt 
was possible to him ; but the English people loved 
the ancient ways, and would not be led to liberty 
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by a sovereign whom they looked upon as a tyrant. 
And in the main they were right. “Time is the 
greatest innovator.” But “ it were good, that men 
in their innovations would follow the example of 
Time itself ; which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived. 

. Tor otherwise, whatsoever is new is unlooked for : 
and ever it mends some and pairs others ; and he 
that is holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks 
the time ; and he that is hurt, for a wrong, and 
imputeth it to the author.” ^ 

Yet Cromwell might have endured this reflec- 
tion, if he had respected the freedom of his 
countrymen. Milton’s words, written in 1654, 
might seem prophetic in 1658 : “Think often how 
a trust and from how dear a parent is that 
freedom which your country has put into your 
hands, has confided and committed to you. Severe 
the great opinion which all men entertain, the hope 
which your country cherishes. . . . Severe the looks 
and the wounds of those brave soldiers who under 
your banner have fought for freedom; the most 
modest, the bravest, the most incorrupt of men; 
worthy to be the first partners of your councils ; 
Tleetwood, Lambert, Desborough, Whalley, Over- 
ton; . . ♦ Lastly, revere yourself; and after having 
endured so many sorrows and encountered so 
many perils for the sake of freedom, do not suffer 
it either to be violated by yourself or impaired by 
others. You cannot be free unless we are free 

* paeon, Essecys, xxw. 
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too. Nature has ordained that he who attacks the 
liberty of others, is the first to lose his own and 
become a slave. And justly so. But if he who 
has hitherto been the patron and tutelary genius 
of freedom, if he who is exceeded by none in 
justice, in piety, and in goodness, should hereafter 
invade that freedom which he defended, he must of 
necessity needs bring destruction, Pot .only upon 
himself, but upon the universal cause of piety and 
virtue. Nay, virtue and honour will appear to have 
become bankrupt ; religion will lose sanctity and 
respect in the eyes of the generations to come. If 
this should be so, then would indeed a deadly 
blow be struck, such as has never fallen upon 
mankind since that first original wound.” 
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And at Berwick, 231 — Letter 
to Richard Mayor, 231 — 
Crosses the Tweed, 233 — 
Tries to bring on an action, 
237 — ^At Musselburgh, 238— 
In Dunbar “ Pinfold,” 240 — 
Battle of Dunbar, 240-248— 
At Stirling, 254— At Glas- 
gow, 254— Takes Edinburgh 
Castle, 256— Winter quarters 
at Edinburgh, 256 — Dunbar 
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Cromwell — eontimed. 
medal, 257 — Made Chancel- 
lor of Oxford, 257 — Falls HI, 
259 — Story of the Cap- 
tain” of Aliertoun, 261 — 
Transports the Army into 
Fifeshire, 263 — Battle of In- 
verkeithing, 262 — Marches 
after Charles, 269 — Beaches 
Worcester, 269 — Battle of 
Worcester, 272-276 — “A 
crowning mercy,” 279 — Be- 
ceived at London, 279 — 
Hampton Court assigned to 
him, 280 — Interested in the 
dissolution of Parliament, 
285 — Conference about form 
of government, 285 — Hints 
at Boyalty, 287 — Beduction 
of the Army, 289 — Meeting 
with Grandees, 292 — Disso- 
lution of the Bump, 293- 
295 — Issues a declaration, 
297 — Institutes a Council of 
State, 298 — Summons 139 
delegates, 299 — Meets them 
as a Parliament, 300 — His 
speech, 300-302 — Accepts 
their resignation, 305 — In- 
stalled as Lord Protector, 
306— Instrument of Govern- 
ment, 308— Bemoves to 
Whitehall, 309— Arrests 

and imprisonments, 310 — 
“Triers” appointed, 310 — 
Gerard’s plot, 310 — High 
Court of Justice, 312 — Exe- 
cution of Gerard, Vowel, 
and Bon Pantaleon Sa, 312 
—Treaties with Portugal, 
Holland, and Sweden, 313 — 
First Protectorate Parlia- 
ment, 315— His speech, 316- 
318 — Action of Bepublicans, 
318— Bradshaw’ s vote, 319— 
Second speech, 320-327 — 
Purgesthe Parliament,327— 


Cromwell — continued. 

Accident with the Duke of 
Holstein’s horses, 329 — He- 
reditary Protectorate, 330— 
More imprisonments, 332— 

Second speech, 322-324- 

Dissolves Parliament, 324— 
Sexby imprisoned, 335— 
Wildman’s insurrection, 335 
— Penruddock’s, 336— Cony’s 
case, 337 — Maynard impri- 
soned, 337— Arrests of Boy- 
alists, 339 — Decimation tax, 
340 — Major-Generals, 340- 
343— His Court, 344— Alli- 
ance with France, 345 — War 
with Spain, 345— Expedition 
against Hispaniola, 346— 
Capture of Jamaica, 347—" 
Affairs of the Piedmontese 
Protestants, 348-350 — Se- 
cond Protectorate Parlia- 
ment, 352 — Imprisonment of 
Vane and others, 353— Speech 
in Parliament, 354-358 — 
Qualifications of Members, 
359 — Protest of the excluded 
Members, 360— His pubHc 
cares, 361 — His reasons for 
wishing to be King, 363— 
Throws over the Major-Ge- 
nerals, 364— Sexby’s plot, 
365 — Sindercombe’s, 365, 366 
— Idea of kingship started 
by Col. Jephson, 367— Md 
Pack, 368 — Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice,” 369 — Long 
consultations, 369 — ^Accepts 
the Petition and Advice with- 
out the name of King, 378 — 
Whitelooke’s comments, 379 
— Second inauguration as 
Protector, 384— Sends troops 
to the Netherlands, 386— 
Treaty with France (Lock- 
hart and Mazarin), 386— 
Fighting at Mardyk, 387— 
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Ovomw^U-^eontinued. 

Battle and capture of Dun- 
kirk, 387— Parliament meets, 
389 — ^Tke new “ Lords,” 390 
— “Haslerig’s Parliament,” 

393 — The Protector’s speeck, 

394— Dissolution, 398— Com- 
bination^ of Boyalists and 
Anabaptists, 398 — Uneasi- 
ness of the Protector, 400— 
Plots on all sides, 400— The 

“Sealed Knot,” 401 An - 

other High Court of Justice, 
401 — Execution of Slingsby 
and Hewitt, 402— Death of 
Lady Claypole, 403— “Kill- 
ing no Murder,” 404— In- 
tention of calling a Parlia- 
ment, 405— Titles of the 
Protector and his family, 
405— FaUs ill, 406— George 
Pox sees him, 406 — Moves to 
'W^hitehall, 406 — Scene with 
Fairfax, 407— Course of his 
illness, 408, 409 — ’Harvey’s 
account of his last days, 409- 
411 — His death, 411 — Bu- 
rial, 412. 

Cromwell, Eobert. Father of 
the Protector, 1. 

Cromwell, Sir Eichard, ancestor 
of Oliver, 1, 2. 

Cromwell, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Protector, 7. 

Cromwell, Eichard (the Pro- 
tector), 8, 153, 195. 

Cromwell, Eobert, eldest son 
of the Protector, 8, 403. 

Cromwell, Henry, second son 
of the Protector, 8 — Deputy 
in Ireland, 377 . 

Cromwell, Henry, cousin of the 
Protector, 364. 

Cropredy Bridge, 77 . 

Dalbiee, 50. 

Davenant, Sir William, 344. 


Decimation Tax, 340, 364. 
Dennington Castle, 85. 

Derby House, 128. 

Dean, Admiral, 284. 

Derby, James Stanley, Earl of, 
265, 271, 278. 

Desborough, Maior- General, 
303, 379. 

Devizes, 108, 109. 

D’Ewes, Sir Symonds, his ac- 
count of Cambridge, 5. 

Doon Hill, 240, 242, 245. 
Drogheda (Tredagh), 199—. 

Siege and storm, 200-206. 
Dunbar, 233— Battle, 238-248. 
Dunkirk offered by the French, 
3 45 — Battle & surrender, 3 87. 
Durham, 251 — Proposal to 
found a coEege there, 257. 
Dutch, their grievances against 
England, 283 — ar between 
England and Holland, 283. 

Edgehill, 44, 50, 269. 
Edinburgh, 163, 233. 

Eikon Basilike, 190. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
113. 

Ely, Isle of, 55— Cathedral, 58. 
Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, 4. 
Empson, 257. 

“Engagement” of Army, 131. 
“Engagement” of Hamilton’s 
party, 150, 163. 

Engagement of 1649 to accept 
Eepublican Government, 
185,218,310. 

Essex, Eobert Devereux, Earl 
of, 37 — Commander of the 
Parliament army, 41 — Takes 
Eeading,50 — Eaiaes the siege 
of Gloucester, 55 — Surren- 
ders his army to Charles I., 
77 — Eeceived honourably, 78 
— Discontent with Indepen- 
dents, 83 — Lays down his 
commission, 91. 
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Ewer, Colonel, 174. 

Eythin, Lord, 66. 

F ApEiPAx,Lord(Fer(iinando) ,51. 
Fairfax, Lord (Sir Thomas), 
beaten at Atherton Moor, 51 
— Winceby Fight, 56— At 
Nantwich, 61 — At Marston 
Moor, 67, 72, 74 — Bemodels 
the Army, 93 — His character, 
94, 95 — Besieges Oxford, 99 
—His demeanour at Haseby 
Fight, 105— Tates Bristol, 
107 — Exeter, 1 13 — Conducts 
the King to Holmby, 122 — 
Enters London, 137 — Takes 
Colchester, 165 — “A cipher,” 
183 — Eefuses to serve against 
Scotland, 222 — Lays down 
his commission as Lord 
General, 224. 

Falconbridge (or Fauconberg), 
Lord, Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
ambassador to France, 387 — 
Intercedes for Slingsby and 
Hewitt, 402. 

Falkirk, 259. 

Falkland, Lord (Lucius Carey), 
30, 37, 56. 

Farringdon House, 98. 

Felsted, 7. 

Fen Drainage, 23. 

Ferrar, Nicholas, 16. 

Fethard, 214. 

Fiennes, H., 30. 

Five Members, 37. 

Fleetwood, Charles, 129, 246, 
269 — One of the Major-Gene- 
rals, 340— j:^poses the Koyal 
title, 370— Letters in Crom- 
well’s last illness, 408. 

Fowey (or Foy), 78. 

GAmsBORouGH, 54, 55. 

Gerard plots to assassinate the 
Protector, 31 1— Is beheaded, 
312. 


Glasgow, 253. 

Gloucester, Siege of, 55. 
Gloucester, Duke of, at Dun- 
kirk, 387. 

Gogar, 237. 

Goring, Sir John, Earl of Nor- 
wich, 107, 108, 151, 165. 
Gowran garrison shot, 214. 
Grantham, 53. 

Haddington, 239, 248. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, 319, 338. 

Hamilton, 255. 

Hamilton, James, first Duke 
of, defeated at Preston, 159 
— Beheaded, 160. 

Hamilton, William, second 
Duke of (Lord Lanark), 253, 
259, 265, 278. 

Hampden, John, 31, 38, 43, 50, 
51. 

Hampdens of Great Hampden, 

Hampton Court Conference, 

11 . 

Hammond, Col. Robert, 146. 

Hammond, Colonel, 214. 

Harrison, Thomas, Major- 
General, 264, 269, 294, 303, 
310. 

Haslerig, Sir Arthur, 38, 188, 
229, 315, 336 — Imprisoned, 
327 — Again, 353 — r- Again, 
399. 

Herbert, George, 16. 

Hewitt, Dr., beheaded, 402. 

High Court of Justice, 401. 

Hitch, chaplain at Ely, 58. 

Hodgson, Captain, 246, 248. 

Holdenby (or Holmby), 122. 

Holyrood, 256. 

Holies, Den2il,*31, 38. 

Hopton, Lord (Sir Ralph), 51, 
106, 108, 112. 

Homcastle, 56. 

Hotham, Sir J., 39, 96. 

Hull, 39, 40, 51, 57. 
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Humble Petition and Advice, 
368, sqq. — Solemnly ac- 
cepted, 384. 

Huntingdon, 1, 3. 

Huntmgdon School, 3. 

Huntmgdon (or Huntington), 
Major, his view of Cromwell, 
173. ’ 

Hutchinson, Colonel 

Hutchinson, Mrs., 16. 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Claren- 
don, 30. 

Instuument of Government, 
308. ’ 

Inverkeithing, Battle of, 262. 

Ireland, Massacre of Protes- 
tants, 35 — Cromwell Lord- 
lieutenant of, 188 — Affairs 
of, 198, 199 — Cromwellian 
settlepient of, 213 — Man- 
hunting, 256, 282. 

Ireton, Henry, 46, 54 — Marries 
Bridget Cromwell, 120 — At 

, Nottingham, 122 — ^At Saffron 
Walden, 1 29 — Intrigues with 
Charles I., 139 — Connected 
with Pride’s Purge, 176— 
Originator of the plan tp MU 
the King, 179 — Second in 
command for Irish expedi- 
tion, 188— Ravages Ireland, 
256 — Refuses a pension, 282 
— His death, 282. 

Ironsides, 45 — Their name, 
where gained, 72. 

Jamaica captured, 347 — Crom- 
weU’s designs for, 362. 

Jehovah-Jireh, 243. 

Jephson, Colonel, starts the 
question of the Royal title, 
367— Promoted, 368. 

Jones, Michael, Colonel, his 
victory at Rathmines, .199— 
His death, 210. 

Joyce, Cornet, 132, 310. 


Keer, Colonel, 265. 

Keynton, 269. 

Kilkenny, 210. 

Kimbolton. See Manchester. 

Kingship, 367-383. 

Kinsale, 210. 

Lambert, John, Major-Gen*, 
151, 157, 187, 228, 235, 245, 
247, 255, 262, 264, 269, 303, 
305, 340,370. 

Lammermuir Hills, 239, 242. 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, 1 01, 
102, 151, 159. 

Langport Eight, 106, 107. 

Lansdown Eight, 51. 

Lathom House, 278. 

Laud, William, .^chbishop of 
Canterbury, 12 — His inno- 
vations, 13 — Hinders lec- 
turers, 13 — Interferes with 
affairs in Scotland, 25— Be- 
headed, 96. 

Leith, 233, 

Lesley, David, 67, 163, 228,236, 
242, 259, 273, 277. 

LeveUers, 147, 189. 

Leven, Alexander, Earl of 
Lesley, commander of Scots 
army near York, 62, 63 — 
Commander-in-chief of the 
allied armies at Marston 
Moor, 69 — Rides away from 
a victory, 73 — Receives 
Charles I. at Newark, 114 — 
Nominal commander, 235. 

Lewis XIV., Cromwell’s 
‘‘Brother,” 351 — Reviews 
English troops at Boulogne, 
386 — Hands over Dunkirk 
to the English, 387 — Em- 
bassies and compliments, 387. 

Lilbume, John, 30, 189, 190. 

Lilburne, Robert, 265. 

Linlithgow, 259. 

Lincoln relieved by CromweU, , 
54 — Lost, 55— Recovered, 56. 
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Lisle, Sir George, 166. 
Lockhart, ambassador to 
France, S86, 387 — In com- 
mand at Dunkirk, 387. 
Lockier, Leveller, 192. 
Londonderry,' 198, 

Long Marston, 66. 

Loudon, Lord, 119. 

Lucas, &r Charles, 151, 166. 
Ludlow, Colonel Edmund, 223, 
224, 299, 309, 379. 

Major-Geneeals, 340. 
Manchester, Earl of (Lord 
Mandeville, afterwards Lord 
Montague of Kimbolton), 31 
— Impeached, 37 — Head of 
the Association, 50, 55 — Be- 
takes Lincoln, 56 — At Mars- 
ton Moor, 75 — Lays down 
his commission, 91. 
Mandeville. See Manchester. 
Manwaring, Dr., 22. 

Marston Moor, 64-76. 

Martin, or Marten, Henry, 179, 
217, 219, 315. 

Massey, 126, 128, 259, 271, 278. 
Maynard imprisoned, 337. 
Mayor, Bichard, 195, 196, 231 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 150, 345, 
351, 386, 887, 388. 

Middleton, 253, 259, 278. 

Militia Bill, 35, 38. 

Militia Ordinance, 39. 

Milton’s Piedmontese Sonnet, 
350. 

Monk, George (Duke of Albe- 
marle), 199, 215, 228, 246. 
Montgomery, 273. 

Montrose, James Graham, 
Marquis of, 1 1 3— His death, 
227, 252. 

Mordmgton, 233. 

Morland, ambassador to Duke 
of Savoy, 349. 

Morpeth, 251. 

Musselburgh, 233, 235, 238, 239. 


Nantwich, 61 . 

Haseby Fight, 100-104. 

Navigation Act, 283. 

Neale, Bishop of Winchester, 

22 . 

Newark held by Lord New- 
castle, 53 — Believed by Bu- 
pert, 61 — Charles I. there, 
114. 

Newbury, First battle, 55— 
Second battle, 84, 85. 

Newcastle, Henry Cavendish, 
Earl and Marquess of, Com- 
mander of the Boyalists in the 
North, 49 — Holds Newark, 
53 — Baises the siege nf Hull, 
57 — His differences with Bu- 
pert, 63— At Marston Moor, 
66 — leaves England, 76. 

Newcastle taken by the Scots, 
76 — Conferences there, 119. 

New Model, 91. 

Newport Treaty, 168. 

Non- Addresses, Vote of, 149. 


O’Neal, Owen Boe, 198. 
Ormond, Marquess of, 143, 198, 
400. 

Owen, Dr., of Oxford, 379. 
Oxford, 52, 77, 84, 97, 99, 113, 
114. 

Pack, Sir Christopher, 368. 
Parliament of 1628, 20 — Dis- 
solved, 22. 

— of 1640,26— Dissolved, 27. 

— of 1640 (the Long Parlia- 
ment), 28 — Purged, 176 — 
Dissolved, 295. 

of 1653 (the “LMe Par- 


liament”), 299 — Designs, 
305. 

of 1654 (the first Protec- 


toral Parliament), 315 
— Dissolved, 334. 

— of 1655, 352— Purged, 359 
— ^Dissolved, 398. 
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Pembroke, 156-158. 

Penn, Admiral, takes Jamaica, 
347. 

Penruddock, Col., executed, 336. 
Pentland Hills, 236. 

Peters, Hugh, 110, 202. 
Petition of Bight, 21. 
PMiphaugh, Battle of, 113. 
Piedmontese massacre, 348-350. 
Pitscottie, 273. 

Popham, Edward, Admiral, 187, 
284. ’ 

Powick, 268. 

Poyer, Colonel, 156. 

Poyntz, Colonel, 126. 

Preston, Battle of, 159. 

Pride’s Purge, 176 — His Peti- 
tion against Monarchy, 379. 
Protestation of 1641, 33. 
Prymie, 30. 

Puntamsm, 5-12 — Its growth 
in the 17th century, 13, 14— 
Described by d’Ewes, 15. 
Pym, John, his speech on Grie- 
vances, 27 — Leader of the 
Country Party, 31 — Speech 
to Strafford, 32 — Impeached, 
38— Death, 51. 

Queenspehey, 237, 262. 

Eathmines, Battle of, 199. 
Beading taken by Essex, 50. 
'‘Becruiters,” 117. 
Bemonstrance against the 
Duke of Buckingham, 21 — 
Against Laud and others, 22. 
Bemonstrance, Grand, 36. 
Bemonstrance of the Army, 1 70. 
Bich, son-in-law of Cromwell, 
dies, 403. 

Bolls, Chief Justice, 338. 

Boot and Branch Bill, 43, 

Boss taken, 209. 

Boundhead,” 37. 

Bous, Pranois, Speaker of Par- 
liament of 1653, 302. 
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Bupert, Prince, saves Newark, 

61 — In Wales and at Oxford 
and Shrewsbury, 61 — Takes 
Stockport and Bolton, 62 — 
Baises the siege of Lathom 
House, 62— Believes York, 

62 — His charge at Marston 
Moor, 70 — At Naseby, 101 — 
Surrenders Bristol, 107: — At 
sea, 187* 

Saffron Walben, 128. 

Sa, Count Pantaleon, beheaded, 
312. 

Salisbury, 336. 

Salisbury, Mutiny at, 192. 

Say and Sele, Lord, 39. 

Scotland united with England, 
281. 

Scot, Thomas, m.p., 217, 297. 

Scots at Marston Moor, 64 — 
Newark, 114 — Ordered to 
return home, 119 — Invasion 
expected, 220. 

Sealed Elnot, 401. 

Self-denying Ordinance,89-92. 

Selden, John, SO. 

Sexby, Agitator, 129, 364 — 
auftior of Killing no Murder, 
404. 

Sherborne Castle, 106. 

Shrewsbury, 266. 

Smdercombe, Miles, 365, 366. 

Singsby, Sir Henry, Plots 
against Cromwell, and is ex- 
executed, 402. 

Skippon, Philip, 50, 101, 126, 
128, 129, 340. 

Stamford, 54. 

Star Chamber, 12, 13 — Abol- 
ished, 33. 

Steward, Sir Bobert, 9. , , 

Stewart, of AUertoun, 260. 

Stirling, 236, 254. 

St. Albans, 134. 

St. John, Oliver, 31— Letter 
to, 161. 
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Sfc. Johnston’s (Perth), 252. 
Stow-in- the- Wold, 113. 
Strachan, Major, 236. 
Strafford, Earl of, 28 — Im- 
peached of High Treason, 32 
— Executed, 33. 

Stratton Eight, 51. 

Strode, William, 38. 


Tate, Zoxjch, m.p., 88. 
Thompson, LeyeHer, 193, 
Ihurloe, J ohn, 36 — Accounts of 
^ the Protector’s illness, 407- 
409— « Assurances” of his 
recovery, 408. 

Tipperary, 214. 

Tockwith, 66. 

Toleration, 81, 104, 108, 123. 
Torrmgton, 112. 

^‘Triers,” 310. 

Triploe Heath, 133. 

Turenne, Marshal, 885. 

Upton-on-Seveen-, 269. 
Uxbridge, Treaty of, 96. 

Yane, Sir Heney (jun.), 30 

Eavours thePoot and Branch 
Bill, 42 —His politics, 81, 
185, 217, 281 -Minister for 
the Kavy, 282— Passes the 
iSavigation Act, 283— His 
plans for a new Parliament, 

Uromwell, 
294— Retires into the coun- 
298— Hot returned to 
Parliament, 315— His EeaU 
mg Question, 253— Impri- 
soned, 353. 

Venables, Admiral, takes Ja- 
maica, 347. 

Vowel, 312. 


Wagstape, Sir Joseph, in arms, 
336. 

Wakefield, 54. 

Walker, Sir Edward, 226, 235. 
WaUer, Sir WilHam, 51, 76, 
77, 126. V 

Ware, mutiny at, 146. 
Warrenne, Earl, 242. 
Warrington Bridge, 265. , 

Warwick, Sir PhiKp, 29, 36. 
Waterford, 209. 

Westminster Assembly, 96. 
We^ord, storm of, 206-208, 

Whalley, Charles, Major-Gen- 
eral, 145, 228, 246, 255, 340. 
Wharton, Lord, letter to, 162. 
Wmgs, Western, 253. 

“ Whitecoats” at Marston, 66, 
72, 74. ^ ' 

Whitelocke, Sir Bulstrode, 31, 
228 — Ambassador to Swe- 
den, 314 — Deprived of the 
Great Seal, 338. 

Wigan Eight, 265. 

Willoughby of Parham, Lord, 
55— Attacked by Cromwell, 
59. 

Winceby Eight, 56. 

Winchester, 109. 

Windsor, Army modelled there, 
93— Prayer-meeting, 153. 
Worcester, 266-275. 


VoEK besieged by Parliament 
^mies, 60 — Siege raised by 
Rupert, 62 — Taken after 
Marston Moor, 76 — Crom- 
well there, 228. 

Youghall, 209, 210. 



